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, PREFACE, 


It was stated in the Preface to the first 
edition of this work that “ the early History, 
to the extinction of the Mogul empire, is 
an abridgement of the valuable work of Mr. 
IMountstuart Elphinstone. The eras of Clive 
and Hastings have been illustrated by ex- 
tracts from the brilliant sketches of Macaulay. 
Tlie popular narratives of Murray and Mac- 
fnrlane, form the basis of the remaining por- 
tions of the work j with such corrections and 
^alterations as were suggested by Professor 
Wilson’s History, and his notes to Mill. For 
example, Macfarlane’s depreciatory notice of 
Lord William Bentinck has been suppressed, 
and in its place the more impartial testimony 
of Professor Wilson inserted.” 

Additions have since been made from the 
recent works of Campbell and Kaye ; from the 
Calcutta Review, and the Friend of India. 
Tlie narrative of events has also been brought 
down to the present year : and some intro- 



ductor}’ diapters prefixed, containing an ac- 
count of the Hindu religion, and a description 
of the manners and customs of the people ; 
chiefly condensed from the work of Mr. El- 
phinstone. 

Some statements have been admitted into 
the work not taken from any of the TOters 
aho^e specified; such as those which relate 
to the changes made in tlie government of 
^fj’sore (Chap. XXXIX) ; but for these the 
compiler has had unquestionable living au- 
thority. 

J. G. 

SAKOlLORe, * 

Srptcm&ir, 1854. 
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HISTORY OF ISMA!. 


CHAPTER : 


A^C1ENT HINDU CIVILIZATION 

Aborigines — The Hindus — Earlg Ctvih’aUon — Ils Causes 
— Origin of Classes — State of the Ancient Hindus—^ 
Menu—Soctetfj — Manners and Customs — Subsequent 
Innovations— Stagnation and Decline of Hindu Cmhsa- 
tion 

The origiDsd inhabitants of India irere no doubt the 
tribes irho aro now found only amongst its mountains 
These races^ m their appearance, language, and manners, 
differ entirely from the present inhabitants of the plains 
But of their history nothing -whateYer is InovTi 

As to the time Yphen India was first peopled by the 
Hindus, from ■whom they descended, and "what countries 
they migrated from, no rehable information exists Hindu 
hterature is singularly deficient in historical records It 
contams genealogies of difiercnt lines of kings , but they 
are mythological, not histoncal 

Still, notwithstanding the obscunty in which the early 
history of India is involved, the Hindus are no doubt enti- 
tled to claim great antiquity among existing nations They 
sliarecl' in that ancient Bastem civilixation, which, at a 
very remote period, prevailed m India, Persia, Assyria, 
and Egypt , long before 'Western civilization had been 
commenced by the Greeks 



14 mSTOKV OP ISDIA 

It does n ot admit of doAt thnt tefore the commence- 
ment of the Chnstian eri, India eihibited the appearance 
of a country whose manners had become fiied by time • 
where useful and exen lainnoos arts had been long tnown 
and practised, and where people had leisure and inclina* 
tioa to engage in intellectual occupations 

We may ascribe, if not the origin, at least the continn- 
ancc, of this civilization, to the nch alluvial lands of the 
Ganges, the Euphrates, and the Nile There the earth 
yielded more than snffiaeot to support those employed 
m cullivatmg it This surplus produce gave a porbon 
of society leisure for following the arts of civilization, and 
at the same time rendered necessary certain laws to 
regulate its disposal 

In the early stages of society tie sanctions of rcbgionv 
ate always nec'^saiy to enforce law These, the framers of 
the laws, took cate to supply, and naturally acquired an 
influence over the other classes Whether the Bramina 
took their origin in India or came from some other country, 
they early became a ruling class • and whether origmallf 
warlike or not, they look in the end rather a priestly than 
a military character 

It was in Northern India that the ancient Hindus 
first settled Tliey resembled tic Egyptians not only in 
their institutions and manners, but also iii physical appear- 
ance There is mncli evidence to show that the on^’inal 
Hindus were of that glossy, long-eyed, Egyptian cast of 
countenance, and sleek supple jointed bodies, which we 
sec in monuments They had little physical energy and 
coutage, but much acuteness and cunning 

Tlie eathest anlhenbc uccount of the ancienlHindus is 
famished hy Menu p c 800 The Examitis seem to have 
been a great priestly tnbe setUed m large numbers on 
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the Ganges The class next m importance vere the 
Cshetnyas, or miLtary, vho may have been the forerunners 
of the Rgncultural classes, country vr-is dmcled a- 
mong them mto petty independent kingdoms. These con- 
tained corporate villages governed by a head man appointed 
by the king. The revenue was derived from the surplus 
produce, or rent of the land. In the Hmdu constitution 
everythmg was hereditary , and to this may be traced the 
stationary character of the civiliration attained. 

More than two hundred years after the time of Menu 
India was mvaded by the Persians, under Danas Hys- 
ta'^pes, and from authentic accounts we leam that the 
country was at that tune populous, fertile, and well 
cultivated. 

A hundred and sixty years after this, Alexander the 
Great attempted the conquest of India , and from the 
^ accounts left by the accurate Greek writers, we may trace 
the changes which had taken place between the time 
of Menu’s code and that of Alexander, These were — 
the complete emancipation of the servJe class , the more 
general occurrence, if not the first in3‘ancc3, of the burning 
of Hindu widows , the proTnCit on of intermamages be- 
tween cas*B , the emplojment of the Bramins as soldiers, 
and their inhabiting sepirate villages , and perhaps the 
commencement of the monastic orders 

Most of these mnOTations were decidedly forthe worse , 
and in tracing the progress of subsequent changes, of 
purely Hindu origin, we shall find an equal deterioration "" 

The total extmctiou of the servile condition of the 
Sudras is, doubtless, an improvement , but m other res- 
pects we find the rebgion of the Hindus debased, their 
restrictions of cast more rigid (except in the interested 
r'^Iavatjon of (he Brarains), the avowed imposts on the 
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and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their sons 
with fortunes ; but, as eadi possessor knows that he can 
neither found a family nor of his property by will, 

he endeavours to gain what pleasure and honour he can 
from his life-rent, by ostentation in feasts and ceremonies ; 
and by commencing temples, tanks, and groves, which his 
BuccessoiB arc too poor to complete or to rep^. 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great 
as on their fortunes. It was. resorted to by some ancient 
•''republics to prevent tbe^growth of luxury and the dis- 
position to innovation.’-^In India it effectually answers 
those ends, and stldcs all tbe restless feelings to which men 
might be Icdjby^’thc ambition of permanently improving 
their condition, A man who has amassed a fortune by bis 
own labours is not likely to have a turn for literature or 
the fine arts ; and if he had,.hi3 coUcctions'-would be dis- 
^persed at his death, and hts sons would have to begin 
^ their toils anew, without time for acquiring that refinement ' 
in taste, or elevation of sentiment, which is brought about 
by the improved education of successive generations. 

Hence, tdthough rapid rise and sudden fortunes arc 
more common in India than in Europe, they produce no 
permanent change in the society ; all remains on the same 
dead level, with no conspicuous objects to guide the 
course of tbe community; and no harriers to oppose to the’ 
' arbitrary will of the ruler.' */-.- . > 

‘ Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised 
at the stagnation and decline of Hindu civilization. The 
wonder is, how it could ever struggle against them, and how 
it attained to such a pitch as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not 
easy to say. Perhaps in institutions and moral character 
it was at its best just before Alexander j but learning was 
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mucli longer in rcnclung its acme Tbe most ficransliiug 
period for litcrttnrc la reprcaenlcd by Hindu tradition to 
be that of Vicraniaditya, a little before the beginning of 
the Christian tcra , but aome of the authors Trho arc 
mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court, appear 
to belong to later limes, and the good 'anteis, \5ho»e 
TTorks arc extant, extend orer a long spsce of lime, from 
the second century before Clmst to the eighth of the 
Christian mra Matliemalical science sras in most perfec- 
tion in tl c fiAh century after Chnsl , but srorVs of ment, 
both m literature and science, continued to be composed 
for some time after the Mahometan inrasios 

Vrobably four hundred years elapsed hetsfccn the 
time of Menu and the tneasion of Alexander the Great 
In that comparatively bnef period ve have aecn that 
many important changes occurred But it is Ttmarkable 
that from the time of Alexander to the present, the social^ 
condition of the people should have been so shghtlv modi- 
fed The descriptions left by Alesauder's officers, of the 
Hindu manners and customs, give a very exact picture of 
what ire now see in the rural distnets of India The 
Ticissitudes of two thoa«and years seem to have had htlle 
effect in altering the habits of the mass of the people 
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EELIGION — ^PAST AND PRESENT. 

27te Vedas — -Menu — Four Casts— -Their Character — Bra- 
mins — Cshetriyas—Veisyaa—Sudras — Veda doctrines 
—Present doctrines. 

A view of the religion of the Hindus is given by the 
Vedas, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers, which 
are supposed to have been reduced to their present form 
in the fourteenth century before the. Christian ara ; hut 
the first complete picture of the state of society, is afibrded ' 
by the Code, of Laws which bears the name of Menu, and 
which was probably drawn up in the ninth century before 
Christ, 

The first feature that stikes us in the society described 
hy lilenu, is the division into four classes or costs ; the sa- 
V/ cerdotal, the military, the industrious, and the servile. In 
these the position of the Bramin is one of prodigious.^ 
elevation and sanctity, while that of the lowest class is 
one of studied degradation,=^y 
The three first classes, though by no means ’equal, all 
•‘j- partake in certain sacred rites j and appear to form the 
whole community for whoso good the laws are framed. 
The fourth doss, and the outcasts, are no further consider- 
ed than as they contribute to the advantage of the superior 
casts. 

Tihe Baureh class, or ^ranuns, are considered, the chiei 
of all created beings. The military, or Cshetriyas, are 
treated with respect. The third class, orVeisyas do not 
rank high ; they are to perform all commercial and ngri* 
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cultural duties The chief duty of the fourth class, or 
Sudras, is to serve the Bramins A Sndra is not to amass 
wealth, and is subjected to every pos«iWe degradation 
The religion taught in the Inahtutea of 'Menu is den 
red from the Tedas Their pnmary doctrine is the 
unity of God Among the creatures of the Supreme 
Being are some supenor to man, who should he adored, t 
and from whom protection and favonrs may be obtained 
throngh prayer It will, however, he more important 
in this work to descnbe the present religious system, 
which has very considerably departed from that taught m 
the Yedaa 

The principal changes in rehgion since ]JIenn arc — 
The neglect of the pnnaple of monotheism 
The neglect of some gods, and the intiodncbou of 
othen c 

The worship of deified mortals 
The introduction (or at least the great increase) of 
sects, and the attempt to exalt indindual gods at the ez< 
pense of the others ^ 

The doctrine that faith in s particular god is more 
efficacious than contemplatiOD, ceremonial ohserrance, or 
good works ^ 

The use of a new ntad instead of the Tedas , and the 
rehgtoua ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders 
The mture of these changes will appear in an account 
of tlie Hindu rdigion as it now stands, which is essential 
to an understanding of the ordinary transactions of the 
people '* '* 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so con- 
stantly brought before the eye as m India. Every town 
has temples of all desenptions, from a shnne, which barely 
holds the idol, to a^pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious 
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courts, and colonnade. To nil tliese, Totarics arc constantly 
repairing, to hang tlie image with garlands, and to present 
it with fruits and flowers. The banka of the rircr, or 
artificial sheet of water, (for there is no town that is not 
built on one or other,) has often noble flights of steps lead* 
ing down to the water, which are coTcred, in the early part 
of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, and 
going through their devorions, as they standin the stream. ■ 
Parties of Bramins and others pass on silnilar occa- 
sions ; and frequently numerous processions more on, with 
drums and mnsic, to perform the ceremony of some par- 
ticular holiday. They carry with them images home aloft 
on stages, representations of temples, chariots, and other 
objects, which, though of cheap and flimsy materials, are 
made with skfll and taste, and present a gay and glittering 
appearance. ■' 

At a distance from towns, temples ore always found in 
inhabited places | and frequently rise among the trees on 
the hanks of rirers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the 
^’’sumnuts of hills. Even in the wildest forests, a stone 
covered with vernullion, with a garland hnng on a tree -? 
above it, or a small flag fastened among the branches, 
apprises the traveller of the sanctity of the^^spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often 
met on the road ; the latter dialingnished by the dress of 
their order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of 
the god to whose shrine they are going, and shouting out ‘ 
in the most melancholy monotonous manner, his name or"^ t 
watchword^^whenever they meet with other passengiers. 
The numerous festivals throughout the year are celebrated 
by the native princes with great pomp and expense ; they 
/ afford occasions of display to the rich, and lead to some^ 
little show and festivity even among the lower orders, , 
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But the frcciucnt meetings on tlaj 3 sacred to pnrbcukf 
gods, are chiefly intended for the litter class, who crowd 
to them, with delight, even from distant quarters 

Though, the rehgioa presented in so many striking 
forms does notenter, iti reality, into all tlic scenes to wliicb 
It gives nsc, yet it stdl exercise* a prodigious mfloence 
over the people , and has little, if ftt all, declined, in that 
respect, since the first period of its institution 

The objects of adoration, liowcrcr, are no longer the 
same 

The theism inculcated by the Vedas as tbe true faith, 
in which all other forms were included, has been supplant* 
ed by a system of gross polytheism and idolatry, and* 
though nowhere enlucly fo^ttcn, is never steadily thought 
of, except hy philosophers and divines 

Tbe authors of the Vedas, though they ascended he* 
yond the early worship of the elements, and the powers 
of nature, to a knowledge of the real character of the 
/ Bmoity, and though anxions to diffuse their own doo 
tnnes did not disturb the popular belief, hut, actuated 
either by their charactmaUc respect for immemorial usage, 
or, perhaps, by a regard for the interests of the pncsthood 
(from which the most enhglitcned Bromin seems never to 
have been free), they permitted the worship of the estab- 
lished gods to continue, representing them as so many 
iJ forms or symbols of the real Divinity At the same time, 
they erected no temple and addressed no worship to the 
true God The consequence was such as was to be expec- 
ted from the weakness ofiiiunan nature tbe obncjiis and 
palpable parts of their religion prevailed over the more 
) abstruse and more sublime tbe ancient polytheism kept 
Its ground, and was further corrupted by the latroductvon, 
of deified heroes, who have, m their Inin, superseded the 
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deities from Trliom tbej mrerc supposed to derive tlicir 
dmmty 

The scriptures of this new religion are the Furanas, of 
which there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to 
he the works of Tyasa, the compiler of the Vedas , hut, in 
reality, compoocd hy different authors between the eighth 
and sixteenth centuries, although, in many places, from 
materials of much more adcicntdatc They contain thc- 
Ogomes , accounts of the creation , philosophical specula- 
tions , mstructions for rchgious ceremonies , genealogies , 
fragments of history , and innumerable legends relating to 
tbe actions of gods, heroes, and sages Slost arc written 
to support the doctnnes of particular sects, and nil arc 
corrupted by sectarian fables , so that they do not form a 
consistent whole, and were never intended to be combin- 
ed mto one general system of bebef ket they arc alL 
received as incontrovertible authority , and, ns they are 
the sources from which the present Hindu religion is 
drawn, we cannot he^surpnsed to find it full of contradic- 
tions and anomalies^ » l' 

The Hindus, as has been said, arc still aware of the 
existence of n Supreme Being from whom all others derive 
their existence, or, rithcr, of whose substance they are 
composed, for, according to the belief of the principal 
sect, the universe and the Deity are one and the same 
But their devotion is directed to a variety of gods and 
goddesses of whom it is impossible to fix the number 
Some accounts, with the usual Hindu extravagance, make 
the deities amount to 330 000 000 but most of these are 
mimstenng angels in the different heavens, or other spirits 
who have no indiyidual name or character, and who are 
counted hy the million 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal, 
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ones, and, perhaps the only ones nniTeisolly secognised 
as exercising distinct and diTOve functions, and therefore 
entitled to vrorship — 

1 Brahma, the creatmg principle , 

2 Vishnu, the preserring principle , 

3 Siva, the destroying principle , 

VTith their corresponding female divinities, ivho are my- 
thologically regarded as their wives, but metaphysically, 
as the active powers which develope the prinaple repre- 
sented by each member of the triad , namely, — 
r 4 Sereswati 
J 5 Lahshmi 

I 6, Parrati, called alto Devi, Bhav&u, or Dturga 

7 Indra, god of the ftur and of the heaxent 

8 ^ amna, god of the wat ts 

9 P&vana, god of the wind 

10 Agni, god of the fire ' 

1 1 lama, god of the infernal regions and judge of 
the dead 

12 Cav^ra, god of wealth 

13 CJrtiheia, god of war 

14 Ctma, god oFlove, or last 

15 Suryajlhesun 

*IG S4ma, the moon 

1 7 Ganfsa who is the retaover of dilEcultics, and, as 
such, presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is 
mvobed at the commencement of all undertakings To 
these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which is personified as a female 
dinnily, and honoured with every sort of worship and 
TCTcrencc 

Tlic three fvisl of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
V'nn, lonu fiie ceiebralch Hinda triad, whose separate 
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cliaracters are sufEciently apparent, but Tvhose supposed 
unity may perhaps be resolved mto the general maxim of 
orthodox Hindus, that oil the deities arc only various forms 
of one Supreme Being 

Brahma, though he seems once to have had some de- 
gree of pre eminence, and is the only one of the three 
mentioned by Jlenu, xras never much worshipped, and has 
now but one temple in India though invoked in the 
daily Ecrvnce, his separate worship is almost cntirelj neg- 
lected J, 

His consort, Sereawatt, being goddess of leimmg and 
eloquence, has not fallen so completely out of notice 
It is far different with Vishnu and Siva They and 
their incarnations now attract almost all the religious vc* 
aeration of the Hindus , the relative importance of each is 
eagerly supported by numerous votanes, and there are 
^ heterodox sects of great extent which maintain tho supreme 
divinity of each, to the entire exeltision of his rual 

Siva is thus described m the Puranas "He wanders 
about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inehrmtcd, naked, 
and witli dishevelled hnir, covered with the ashes of a fu- 
neral pile, ornamented with human skulls and hone®, 
sometimes langhing and sometimes crying ” The usual 
pictures of him correspond with these gloomy descriptions, 
with the addition that lie has three eyes, and bears a 
r' indent m one of his hands liis hair is coiled up like that 
of a rehgious mendicant, and he is represented seated in 
an attitude of profound thought 

’ Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva^ thoqgbdj^coijy- 
aged by the Enmins of Ins sect, and it is m honour of 
hiA, or of his consort, that so many self-mflicted tortures 
ye incurred on certain days m every year ’’Oa those oc- 
asions, some stab their limbs and pierce their tongues 
c 
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mth kmres, and Tralk in procession •ffitli strords, airoira, 
and eren liTing serpents thrust through the wounds , while 
others ire raised into the air by a hook fixed in the fle«>h 
of tbeir hacks, and are whirled round hy a moreahle lerer, 
at a height which would make their destruction meritahle, 
if the skin were to give away 

The nature of Siva’e occupations does notindicate much 
attention to the affairs of mankiud and, according to the 
present Hindu system, there is no god particularly charged 
With the gOTcmment of the world , the Supreme Being, 
out of whose auhstaucc it is formed, taking no concern in. 
its affairs hut thfe opinion of the mlgar is more rational ^ 
than that of their teachers , they mu up the idea of the 
Supreme Being with that of the deity who is the patticulat 
object of their adoration, and suppose him to watch orer 
the actions of men, and to reward the good and pumsh 
the wicked both in thu world and in the next 

The hearen of Sira is m the midst of the eternal snows 
and glaciers of EeiLis, one of the highest and deepest 
groups of the stupendous summits of Himalaya 

Ills consort, Parrati or Kdli, is at least as much an ob- 
ject of adoration as Sira , and is represented m still mote 
temble colours Eren in the milder forms m which she 
13 generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful 
woman, nling on a tiger, but in a fierce and menacing^ 
attitude, ns if adrannng to the destruction of one of the 
giants, against whom her incani.ations were assumed 
But ra another form, occasionally used crciywhere, and 
seemingly the farounte one in Bengal she is represented 
with a black skin, andahidcous and temble countenance, 
streanung with blood, enrarded witb snakes, hung round 
With skulls and human heads, and in all respects resemh- 
ling n fuiy ratlicr ttan s goddos Her nles m llioso 
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countries correspond irith cLaractcr. IIuinoD soexi* 
flees Trerc formerly offered to her ; and slie is still stip- 
posed to dcliglit in tlie carnage tliat is carried on before 
her altars. At her temple, near Calcutta, 1000 goats, be- 
sides otlicr animals, are sidd to be sacrificed every month. 

In other respects the worship of Parvati does not 
differ much from that of the other gods ; but it sometimes 
assumes a form, that has brought suspicion or disgrace on 
the whole of the Hindu religion. Secret orgies are prac- 
tised, with which are connected the grossest debauchery. 
Besides these votaries of Parvati, and entirely unconnected 
with her worship, there are some few among the varieties 
of religious mendicants who consider themselves above all 
law, and at liberty to indulge tbeir passions vrithoutin- 
s'l curling sin. These add to ibe ill repute of the religion of 
the Hindus ; and it is undeniable, that a strain of liceu- 
'tiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally with every 
part of their myology; but it is confined to books and 
songs, and to temples and festivals, which do not fall 
under every one’s observation. '1' 

To return to the gods of the Hindus : Vishnu is repre- 
sented as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure 
colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. lie is 
painted also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, 
which illustrate the genius of Hindu fiction. 

The first avatar was tlint of a fish, to recover the Vedas 
wliich had been carried away by a demon in a deluge; 
the second was that of a boar, wbo" raised on bis tusks 
the world, which had sunk to the bottom 0 / the ocean ; 
and the third was a tortoise, that supported a mountain in 
one of the most famous legends. The fourth was that of 
a man with the head and paws of a lion. The fifth was 
as a Bramin dwarf. The sixth incarnation is Paris Ti ' 
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a Bramin licro, -who mtle 'kbi on the Calietnp, ot ojilitary 
class, anti extirpated the wliolerace. The seTenthn-as Hama. 
Tlic eighth mas CnsUnfl, a hero mho delivered the earth 
from giants. The ninth masBodha, a teacher of a false 
religion, mhosc form Tishnu assumed for the purpose of 
deluding the coenviea of the gods - a character mUich plain- 
ly points to the religion of Bndhs, so mell knomn as the 
rival of that of the Bramins. The tenth is still to come. 

But all his other forma are tbromn into the shade hr the 
incarnations of Blma and Cnshna, mho have not only 
eclipsed tlicir parent Vishmt, m Ilindostanat least, hut have 
superseded the uorslnp of the old clcmentETy god«, and 
indeed of all other god', ttcepl Siea, SiSirn, and Ganf'a. 
Itdoa, thus ideotificd vrithTislinii by the iiipcrstiiion of his 
admirers, mas a king of Oude, and is almost the only person 
mentioned in the Ilinda tnditionsmhosc actions have some* 
thing of a hNtoneal ch-tractcr. lie is said to have been 
at first excluded from hw paternal kingdom, and to have 
passed many years in religions rttirement in n fore't. His 
qncen, Sita, mas earned off by the giant BAvana 5 for her 
sake he Inl on army into the Decknn, penetrated to the 
island of Cc>lnn, of which Havana mas ling, and recover- 
ed Sita, afler a complete victory over Iier ratldicr. In 
that expedition Ins alUev mere an army of monkeyp, under 
the command of lUnuman, mhose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and mho, indeed, is at least as much 
moTshippeil in the Peekan as BAma or any of the other 
goli. lUma U rrprrsenlcd in Vu natural form, and is an 
object of grnrnd adoration. IJnt In this respect he falls 
far short of the populsiity of another dciCed mortal, 
mhoie prefensjons are by no feirani so obvious cither as a 
ling or a conqueror. He mas bom of the royal family of 
Jfartra, on the Jumna j bat broa-U up by a herdsman in 
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the neighbourhood, irho concealed him from a tyrant irho 
sought his hfe This is the penod Trhich has made most 
impression on the Ilmdus, who are never tired of celebra- 
ting Cnshna’s frohes and ciploits^as a child — his steahng 
milk, and his destroying aerpenls There is also amongst 
them an extensive sect which worships him under his in- 
fant form, as the Bupreme creator and ruler of the universe 
Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Ilmdus of all 
their divinities The greater part of these votaries of 
Crishna maintain that he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, 
hut Ti‘'hnu himself, and Lkcwise the eternal and eelf- 
eiisting creator of the universe 
These arc the principal mamfestations of Vishnu , but 
his incarnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in 
books, ore innumerable , and they are still more swelled 
by others in which he is made to appear under the form 
of some local saint or hero, whom his followers have been 
disposed to deify 

Even villages have their local deities, which are often 
emanations of Siva or kishnu, or of the corresponding 
goddesses But all these incarnations are msignificant, 
wlicn compared to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all 
to EUTOa and Cnshna 

The wife of Vishnu is Lokshmi She has no temples 
hut, being the goddess of abundance and of fortune, she 
continues to be assiduously courted, and is not likely to 
fall into neglect ^ 

Of the remaining gods, Gant^sa and Surya (the sun) arc 
the most generally honoured 

Tliey both have votaries who prefer them to all other 
gods, and both have temples and regular worship GanC- 
80, indeed, has probably more temples in the Dcckau 
than any other god except Siva Surya is represented m 
a chariot, with lus head Burrounded by rays 
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Gan^sa, or Ganpatti, u a figore of ft fat man. mtli an 
elephant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated 
have temples, though most of them seem to bare had 
them m. former tune*. Some have on annual festivjil, on 
■which their image is made and worshipped, and next 
day 18 thrown into a stream* others are only noticed in 
prayers. Indra, jn particular, seems to have formerly 
occupied a mneh more distinguished place in popular 
respect than he now enjoys. 

Tlie Ashras arc the kindred of the gods, disinherited 
and cast into darkness, but long struggling against their 
nvola , and hearing a strong resemblance to the Titans of 
the Grecian mythology. 

The Deityas axe another species of demon, strong enough 
to have mustered armies aod earned on war with the ^ods. 

The HiksUasas ate also gigantic aiidmabgnantho.iDg 8 i 
and the Fisichas are of the eante nature, though perhaps 
infenot in power Bhutas are evil spints of the lowest 
order, corresponding to oar ghosts and other goblins of the 
nursery, but in India believed in by all ranks and a'^s. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed, 
although they are not individually acknowledged except 
in confined districts, and although the legohty of their 
worship 13 sometimes denied by the Branuns ' These are 
the village gods, of which each village adores two or three 
33 Its especial guardians , but eometunes as its dreaded 
persecutors and tormentors They bear some resemblance 
to the penates or lares of the Romans , and, like them, 
they are sometimes the recognised goda of the who’e na- 
tion (either in their generally received chsmeters, or m 
local incarnations) , but muchoftener they are the spinta 
of deceased persons, who have attracted the notice of the 

neighbourhood 
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They have seldom temples or images, hut are ■worship- 
ped under the form of a heap of earth. It ispossible that 
tome of them may be the ancient gods of the Sudras, "whoi 
have survived the estahhshment of the Bramin lehgion. 


CHAPTER HI. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE HINDU RELIGION 

Mythological Legends — Thetr Extraiaganee and Contra- 
dictory Character— Rehgtous Anxterities—A Future 
State — Us Influence — Ceremonies — Sects — Religion of 
the Biudhas and J&inas 

The last chapter gives a hnef outhne of the xehgion of 
the Hindus To give a conception of its details, it would 
be necessary to relate some of the innumerable legends of 
which their mythology is composed, — the chu^mg of the 
ocean by the gods and asuras, for the purpose of procur- 
ing the nectar of immortality, and the eubsequent strata- 
gem by which the gods'" defrauded their coadjutors of the 
prize obtained , the descent of the Gangesi from heaven 
‘j- on the mvocation of a saint , its falling with violence on 
the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst his matted 
locks, and tumblmg at last to the earth, inth all its tram 
of fishes, snakes, turtles, and crocodiles , the production 
of Gandsa, without a father, by the mtenso wishes of 
D6 ti , his temporary slaughter hy Siv^ who cut off his 
head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand m the emergency , — such nar- 
ratives, with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional 
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lores and jealousies , tbeir wars with men and demons , 
tLeir defeats, flights, and captinty , their penances and-* 
austerities for the accompluhmcnt of their wishes , their 
Bpeai-ing weapons , the numetous forms they hare as- 
Btuned, and the delusions \nth which they hare decen- 
ed the senses of those whom they wished to injure , — all 
this would be necessary to show fully the rehgioua opini- 
ons of India , but would occupy a apace for which the 
talue of the matter would be a rcry inadequate compen- 
sation 

It may be sufficient to obserre, that the general 
character of these legends is extraxagance and incongnuty ^ 
The Greek gods were formed hie men, with greatly vn 
creased powers and faculties, and acted as men would do 
if 80 circumstanced , but with a dignity and energy suited 
to their nearer approach to perfection The Hindu gods, 
on the othec band, though endued with human passions, 
hare always something monstrous in their appearance, and 
wild and Cupncious in thcirconduct They are of ranous 
coloar«,“red, yellow, and blue , some have twelve heads, 
and most have four hands They arc often enraged with 
oat a cause, and reconciled without a motive The same 
deity 13 sometimea powerful enough to destroy lus enemies 
with a glance, or subdue them xnth a wish , and at other 
times 13 obhged to assemble numerous armies to accom- 
pbah bis purpose, and is very near failing after all 

The powers of the three great gods are coequal and 
unlimited , yet are eaeiosed with bo little harmony, that 
in one of their disputes, Sm cuts off one of Brahma’s 
heads hcithcr is there any regular subordinat on of the 
other goda to the three, or to each other Indra, who is 
called the King of Ileaven and has been compared to 
J upiler, has no authority over any of the rest These and 
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more incongniities arise, in part, from tlie desire of differ- 
ent sects to extol their faTounte deity , hut, as the Pur Inas 
are all of ^authonty, it is impossible to separate legends 
founded on those irritinga from the general hehef of aU 
classes 

The most smgolar anomaly in the Hindu rehgion is 
the poTrer of sacrifice and religious austenhes Through 
them a religious ascetic can inflict the severest calamitie*!, 
even on a deitv, hy his curse, and the most wicked and 
roost impious of roaokiod may acquire sucli an ascendancy 
over the gods as to render them the passive instruments 
of his amhition, and even to force them to submit their 
heavens and themselves to his sovereignty Indra, on 
being cursed by a Bramin, was hurled from his own 
heaveo, and compelled to animate the body of a cat 
Even lama, the temble judge of the dead, is said, u a 
legend, to have been enrsed for an act done in that capa* 
city, and obhged to undergo a transmigration into the 
person of a slave 

The danger of oil the gods from the sacrifices of one kmg 
has appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu , another 
king actually conquered the three worlds, and forced the 
gods, except the three chief ones, to fly and to conceal 
themselves under the shapes of different animals , while a 
third went still further, and compelled the gods to worship 
him 

The-'e arc a few out of the numerous instances of a si- 
milar nature , all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of 
ritual observances, and thus increase the consequence and 
profits of the Bramins But the^c are rather the tradi- 
tions of former days, than the opinions by which men are 
now actuated in relation to the Divinity The same ob- 
jects which were formerly to he extorted by sacrifices and 
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austenbes are now to "be won by faith The followers of 
this new ptinciple look with scarcely disgmsed contempt 
on the tedas, and all the derobonal eiercisea there en- 
joined 

It 13 an uncommon, though not exclusive, feature m 
the Hindu religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited 
existence at the end of a cycle of prodigious dnrabon, 
the umrerse ceases to exist , the tnad and all the other 
gods lose their heing, and the Great First Cause of all 
xcmaina alone in infinite space After the lapse of ages, 
his power is again exerted , and the whole creation, with 
all its human and dirme mhahitants, rises once more into 
existence 

Thehehef oftheRmdna respecting a future slaters 
fall of contmdicttons Their peculiar doctrine, as is well 
known is transmigration , hut they hehere that, hetween 
their different stages of existence, they will, according 
ta tUeic merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness 
in some of the hearens described m their hooks, or 
snffer torments of similar duration m some of their still 
more numerous hells Hope, however, seems to be denied 
to none the most wicked man, after being purged of his 
crimes by ages of suffenng and by repeated transniigra- 
tions, may ascend in the scale of being, until he may enter 
into heaven, and ctch attain the highest reward of all the 
good, which IS incorporation in the essence of God 

These rcw-irds and puniahments are often well appor- 
tioned to the moral menta^and dements of the deceased , 
and they no doubt exercise considerable influence over 
the conduct of the living But, on tbe other hand, the 
efficacy nsenbed to the observance of the forms of devo- 
tion, and the facility of expiating enmea by penances, are, 
tinfortunatcly, pTCvailing characteristics of this rehgion, 
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and have a strong tendency to Treal.en its effect m sup- 
porting the principles of morality 

Its indirect influence on its TOtaries is even more 
injurious tlian these defects Its gross superstition deba- 
ses and debilitates the mmd , and its tendency to regard 
repose m this norld, and absorption hereafter as the 
highest good, destroj 3 the great stimulants to Yirtne afford- 
ed by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame Its 
usurpations over the provinces of law and science tend to 
keep knowledge fixed at the point to which it had attained 
at the time of the pretended revelaiion by the Dmnity , 
and its interference m the minutiae of private manners 
extirpates every habit and feebug of free agencj, and 
reduces life to a mechanical routine 

The Hmdn ceremonies arc numerous, but far from un- 
; pre«sive , aud their liturgy, judgmg from the specimen af- 
forded by Sir Colebrooke, though not without a few fine 
j passage*, is in general tedious and insipid Cach man goes 
through his daily devotions alone, in Im own house, or at 
any temple, elream, or pool that smts him, so that the 
want of interest in his addresses to the dmmty is not 
^ compensated by the effect of sjrropithy in others 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, would 
still be occupied for not less than four hours in the day 
But even a Brnrain, if engaged in worldly affairs, may 
perform all his religions duties within half an hour , and 
a man of the lower classes contents himself with repeating 
the name of his patron deity while he bathes 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence 
of the ascendancy of the monastic orders Each of these 
18 m general devoted to some particular divinity, and its 
importance la founded on the veneration in which its 
patron is held. 
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There arc three principal sects the SSivaa (follorrers of 
Siva), the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), and the S^k- 
tas (followers of some oae of the Saktis , that is, the fe- 
male associates or active powers of the members of the 
triad) ^ 

Each of these sects branches into various subordinate 
ones, depending on the ddferciit characters under which its 
deity IS worshipped, or on the peculiar religious and me 
taphysical opinions which each has grafted on the parent 
stock. The Saktas have three additional divisions of a 
more general character, depending on a particular god- 
dess whom they worship The followers of Parvati, how- 
ever, are out of all comparison more numerous than both 
the others put together 

Besides the three greatsecls, there ore small ones, which 
worship Surya and Gan4sa respectively , and others which, 
though preseniog the form of Hinduism, approach very 
near to pure deism 

The Sdivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of 
the regular orders , among the people they are most nu- 
merous in the Jlysorc and JIarattT countries Further 
south, the Vdishnavas prevail , but ihire the object of wor- 
ship is Vishnu, not in ]i» human form of Rdma or Cnshna, 
but in Ills abstract character, oa preserver and ruler of the 
universe Saktas, or votanes of the female divinity, are 
mued with the rest , hut are most nhmerous m particular 
places Three fourths of the population of Bengal wor- 
ship goddesses, and most of them the cruel PariaU 

Jteh^ion of the Bauihat antf /umas 

Tlicre arc two other religions, which, tdthough distinct 
from that of the Hindus, appear to belong to the fiamo 
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slock, and -wkicli seem to have stared with it in the Fene- 
ration of the people of India, before the introdnction of 
an entirely foreign faith by the Mahometans 

These are the religions of the Blndhas (or worshippers 
of Budha) and the J&ms 

They both resemble the Bramm doctrines in their 
character of qmctism, in their tenderness of animal life, 
and in the belief of repeated transmigration, of vanona 
hells for the parification of the wicked, and heavens for 
J the solace of the good The great object of ell three is, the 
ultimate attainment of a state of perfect apathy, which, in 
our eyes, seems little different from annihilation , and the 
means employed m all are, the pracCce of mortificntioa 
and of abstraction from the cares and feelings of human- 
ity 

The differences from the Hindu belief are no less 
striking than the points of resemblance, and axe most so 
m the religion of the Bdudhns 

The most ancient of the B&ndha sects entirely denies 
the being of God , and some of those which admit the 
evistence of God refuse to acknowledge him ns the creator 
or ruler of the universe 

According to the ancient atheislicil sect, nothing 
exists but matter which is eternal The power of orga- 
^ ^yiUizalion is inherent in mitter and although the universe 
perishes from time to time, tins quality restores it after a 
period and carries it on towards new decay and regenera 
tion, without the guidance of any external agent 

There have hecnmanyhnmanBQdhas or avatars in this 
and former worlds , but the seven last are particularly 
noticed, and above all, the last, whose name was Gdtama, 
or ‘'fikjn, who revealed (he present religion and establish* 
cd the rules of worship and morality , and who, although 
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long since paasci into a liiglier stale of existence, is con- 
snleted as the religious head of the xiorld, and will conti- 
nue 60 until he has completed !us allotted penod of fixe 
thousand years 

The Jams hold an intermediate place between the 
followers of Budha and Brahma 

They agree with the Bdudlias m denying the existence, 
or at least the actmty and proTidencc, of God, in be- 
lieving the eternity of matter , in the worship of deified 
saints , m their scmpulona care of auitnal life, and ell the 
precautions which it leads to , in their haring no hcredi- 
tarv priesthood , in di«claiciing the dinnc authority of 
the y^das , and in hanng no sacnficee, and no rc«pect for 
fire 

They agree with the BSndbas also in considcnng a 
alxte of impassive ahslracUon as supTeroc felicity, and m 
all the doctrines which they hold in common with the 
Hindus 

The JJin temples are generally very large and hand- 
some, often flat roofed, and liLe private hou«e«, with 
courts and colonnades , bat sometimes resembling Hindu 
temples, and sometinieB areolar and Burronnded by colos- 
sal statues of the Tirlanharas The walla are painted 
with their peculiar legends, mixed, perhaps, with those of 
the Hindus Besides images, they have morhlc altars, 
with the figures of sainte in rehef, and with impressions of 
the footsteps of holy men, a memorial which they have 
in common with the B&udhas 

By far the finest speamen of J5in temples of the Hin- 
du form are the noble remains m white marble on the 
mountain of Abn, to the north of Guzet&t Tliere are 
Jim caves also, on a great scale, at Elldra, ^as«lk, and 
other places, and there is, near Clunraipatam, m the Sly- 
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sore, a statae of one of tbe Tirlankaras, cut out of a rock, 
•which IS upwards of seventy feet m height. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MANNERS ANt) CUSTOMS OF TlIB PEOPLE 

Many different J^atiQn$ tn India — Majority of people Agn- 
onltural — Ttllayea—yo furntlure— 'Daily life '—Tov.ns 
— Government —TQod—~AimiaemenU—Castomt—EnUr~ 
iainments — Religions Festivals— Pairs ’■^Pilgrimages^ 
Gardens — Dress — JTomen — Doin«f»c Slavery — Marrta^ 
ges — Children—Fdueatton— Funerals 

Ten different civilized nations are found in Hindostan 
and the Beckan All these nations differ from each other 
in manners and language , they have however a general 
resemhlance The dress differs m many respects, and 
the people differ in appearance , those of the north dicing 
tall and fair, and the others smaller and darker The 
northern people hve much on wheat, and those .of the 
south on nee and ragi 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in 
India, the great majonty of the population is agncultural 
The peasants hve assembled m 'villages , going out to their 
fields to labour, and returmng, with their cattle, to the 
village at night 

Villages vary much m different parts of the conntry 
in many parts they are walled, and capable of a short de- 
fence against the hght troops of a hostile army ,r 

t 
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some disturbed tracts, even agamst their neighbours, and 
against the gOTemment officers others are open, and 
others only closed by a fence and gate, to keep in the 
cattle at night 

Each Tillage has its bazar, composed of shops for the 

sale of gram, tobacco, sweetmeats coarse cloth and other 
articles of village consumption Each has its market day, 
and its annual fairs and festivals , and each, in most parts 
of India, has, at least, one temple, and one house or shed 
for lodging strangers All vUlages make an allowance for 
pvmg food or charily to rchgious mendicants, and levy a 
fund for this and other expenses, includmg public fcstin* 
tiea on particular holidays The house for stmngeis 
tomctimcs conlaios al^o the shnne of a god, and is gene. 
rttUyused as the town house, though there arc usually 
Bome shady trees in every village, under wbch the heads 
ofthev^gc and others meet to transact iLcir huaiacss 
fto benehes or tables arc reqaircd on any occasion 

In bouses, also, there is no furniture hut a mat for 
Jdling on. and some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a 
P«He and mortar, an iron plate for baking 

neither bedding nor curtains, w set upright against tho 

Ind ;,r " 

■“ »f ‘k' 
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Tent. tnJ ,^n. ^ n ^ •money to pay their 
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c&n scarcely get extricated. They are also, in general, so 
improvident, that if they trere dear, they would Omit to 
lay up money for their necessary payments, and soon he 
in debt agab. Some, however, are prudent, and acquire 
property. 

The husbandman rises irith tlie earliest dawn j washes, 
and says a prayer 5 then sets out with his cattle to his 
distant field. After an hour or two, he eats -some rem- 
nants of his yesterday’s fare for breakfast, and goes on 
with his labour till noon, when his wife brings out his hot 
diuner ; he eats it by a brook or under a tree, talks and 
sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and 
repose. Trom two till sunset he labours again; then 
drives his cattle home, feeds them, bathes, cats some sup- 
per, smokes, and spends the rest ot the evening in nianse- 
ment with his wife and children, or his neighbours. The 
women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and do the 
household work, besides spinning and such occupations. 

Hindu towns are formed of mud, brick, or stone houses, 
with n few small and high-placed windows, over very 
narrow streets, which are paved (if paved at all) with large 
uneven slabs of stone. They are crowded with people 
moving to and fro ; processions, palankeens, and carriages 
drawn by oxen ; running footmen with sword and buckler, 
religious mendicants, soldiers out of service smoking or 
-lounging; and sacred bulls, that can scarcely be made to 
move tbeir unwieldy bulk out of the way of the passenger, 
or to desist from feeding on the grain exposed for sale. 

vstwA, •cumqncnuuB shops me Yhose ol conteciion* 
ers, fruiterers, grainsellers, braaiers, druggists, and tobac- 
conists ; sellers of clotli, shawls, and Otlier stuffs, keep 
their goods in bales ; and those of more precious articles 
do not expose them. They arc quite open towards the 
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street, and qften are merely the peranda in front of the 
house , the customers standing and making their pureha- 
aea m the street 


Toirns are often trailed, and capable of defence 
They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like 
villages, but are generaUy the residence of the government 
agent in charge of the district, ivho manages them, tnth 
the help of an eatahhshment for pohee and revenue 
They are divided into tvards for the purposes of pohee 
and each cast has its own elected head, who communicates 
between the government and its members These easU 
leing in general trades also, are attended with all the 
good and bad consequences of such combinaUons 


The principal mhabitants arc hankers and merchants, 
and people connected with the government 

The food of the common people, both m the country 
and in toims, la nee or unleavened bread with boded vege- 
tables clarified butter or od, and apices Smoking tobac 
eo la almost the only luiniry Some few smoke mtoaicatmg 
drags , and the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, 
gel drnnk with spirits Drunkenness is conCnca to 
amp countnee, such as Bengal, the Concans, and some 
parts of the south of India It .„nrc.,e. „ the Bntish 
tcrritoms, where spinU are laved, hut is so htUe of a 

uatural propensity, that the absolute proh.b, Don of .pints, 
mb eiiats inmost native stales, is sufficient to keep it 
down Opium, which is nsed to great eveess m the west 

alfcJt'tl cI ”■ ‘"“■'KilPuts. and does not 

affc t the lower classes AU hut the poorest people chew 

Tan ill: 1 -lifU.. end w.th 

ZZ """'''“S •»>>■' person's mean. 

Tbe upper classes, at leas, the Lramm part of them. 
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have Tcry little more variety; it consiats iu the greater 
namber of kintls of vegetables and spices, and in the 
coohery. Assafcetida is a favourite ingredient, as ’giving 
to some of their richer dishes aomething of the flavour of 
flesh. The caution used ag^at eating out of diahes or 
on carpets defiled by other casts gives rise to some curi- 
ous customs. At a great Bramin dinner, where twenty or 
thirty different diahes and condiments are placed before 
each individual, all are served in vessels made of leaves 
sewed together. These are placed on the hare floor, 
which, as a substitute for a table cloth, is decorated for a ^ 
certain distance in front of the guests, with patterns of 
flowers, 5:c., very prettily Itud out in lively-coloured sorts 
of sand, spread through frames In which the patterns arc 
cat, and swept away after the dinner. The inferior casts 
of Hindus eat meat, and cate less ahont their vessels ; 
metal, especially, can always bo purified by scouring. 
In all classes, however, the difference of cast leads to a 
want of aociabihty. A soldier, or any one away from his 
family, cooks his solitary meal for himself, and finishes it 
without a companion, or any of the pleasures of the table, 
but those derived from taking the necessary supply of 
food. All cat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash 
before and after meals. • 

■ Tlmugh they Lave chcs«, a game played with tables 
and dice as backgammon is, and c.ard3, (which arc circu- 
lar, in many suits, and painted with Hindu gods, &c., 
instead of kings, qaccns, and knaves,) yet the great 
in-door amusement is to listen to singing interspersed 
with slow movements which can scarcely he called dan- 
cing. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways arc hung witli 
quilted sUk curtains ; and the doors, the arches, and other 
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'n-ood-TTorl m the rooms are highly carred The flooru 
entirely coTered ^vith a thin mattress of cotton, oier 
■which IS spread a clean -irhife cloth to sit on, but there 
IS no other furmtore of any description Equals sit in 
opposite rows down the room A prince or great chief 
has a seat at the head of the room between the rows, rerj 
slightly raised by an additional mattress, and covered with 
& small carpet of embroidered sill This -with a high 
round embroidered bolster behind, forms what is called 
a masnad or gadi, and serves as a throne for sovereigns 
under the rank of km" 


Great attention la paid to ceremony A penon of 
dialincuon la met a mile or two before he enters the cilj-, 
and a nsitor is receired (according to his rani.) at the 
onlergate ofthehonse, at the door of the room, or by 
merely rising from the seat Fnends embrace if they 
hare not met for some time Bramms arc saluted by 
joining tho palms, andrnismg them twice or thrice to 
the forehead with others, tUoanlote with one hand la 
naed, ao well known by the JtahomeUm namenfaSlto 
Bramins hare a peculiar plwase of aalnlaUon for each 
#1*^ t meeting, repeat twice the name 

1,0 at' "aled with strict atten- 

no eir rant, which, on puhhc occaaions, it often 
t^es much prerion. negotiation to aetae Bi n , In, of 
^k m-e remarkable for them pohteneas toinfenora, gene- 
^y .ddressing them by aome erf or famjiar term, mid 
mtmrfv rrer hc^g proroked to ahnairo or harah language 
The lower clmiac, are courtcon, in them general man- 

All vuits end by the master «f ♦!,« n 

‘-Ww,.harreann.,ko.„.h"::,ru“ 
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nicd by attar of roses some other perfame pat on the 
handkerchief, and rose-water sprinkled orer the person ; 
and this is the signal for taking leare. 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occniience, 
as marriages, &:c., are ^ren on particnlar festivals, and 
sometimes to show attention to particnlar friends. Among 
themselves they commence with a dinner ; hnt the essen- 
tial part of the enterttunment is dancing and singing, 
sometimes diversified with jngglers and bnffoons ; during 
which time perfumes ate burnt, and the guests are dressed 
with garlands of sweet-smelling flowers: presents, as 
above described, are no less essential. 

At courts there are cert^ days on which all the great 
and all public officers wait on the prince to par thrir duty j 
and, on those occasions, the crowd in attendance is etpal 
to that of a birthday levee in Europe. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtftl eharseter. 
In them a great hall is fitted up in honour of the daty of 
the day. His image, richly sdomed, and surrounded by 
gilded ballustrades, occupies the centre ci one end of the 
apartment, while the prince and his court, tn. splendid 
dresses and jewels, are arranged abugene ksJs of the 
room as guests or attendants. Tie rest of the ceremony 
is like other entertainments. Tie songs may, perhaps, be 
appropriate,* but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and 
other presents are as on ordinary occarlans : the bitcl leaf 
and attar, indeed, are brought from before the idol, and 
distributed as if from him to his visitors. 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, hi 
the fairs and festivals of the common people. 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in 
and eihibit the tame wlarlisg and ' £3 

fcniusemcnts and occt^tions. Eat no ^ 
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EDgland can give a notitin of the hvely effect produced bj 

the prodigious concourse of people in irhite dresses m 
bright coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike theblacl 
head-dresses and dusty habiU of the north Their taste 
for gaudy shows and processions, and the muture of ami 
and flags, give also n diflerent character to the Indiar 
fairs The nindua enter into the amusements of theif 
meetings with the utmost relish, and show erery sign ol 
peaceful festivity and enjoyment They may, on aU then 
occasions, have some rehgiona ceremony to go through, 
but It does not take up a moment, and seldom oecumei a 
thought At the pilgrimages, inde d, the long antieipa 
o t e ■worship to be performed, the example of other 
the god aloud, and the sanctity of the 
P e, concur to produce stronger feelings cf devotion 

inucTi I P**SHmages, the feeling of amusement la 

mu h stronger than that of religions seid, and many such 

We of forlhc 

transfer of merchandise, nnjfor all the pniposes of a 

men W 

bUcf., with lot t™"” '■f 

with regular stone and ” '“'>•>« inclosed 

uud, on e h st , ™''™m.gnp the centre, 

p- Of au coi, 

m patterns Theic inmm i ° 

•udlhou-hsome I oeoof white stucco, 

ordmarytelho" J W "ml melegant than thetr 
the garden hntV to™”ltty of 

''4ove:„fol‘ e rntr?"” 

'ITreises with trees coverctl-MliT'' 

Tcrca with flowers or blossoms, the 
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tall and graceful paltas, the golden fruits and highly 
scented flowers In the heat of the summer, too, the 
trellised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impcmous «hade of the areca tree, afford dark 
and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, 
made still more pleasant by the gushing of the little rills 
that water the garden, and by the profound silence and 
repo«e that reign in that overpowering hour 

The drc'^s of the women is nearly the same ns that first 
described for the men , but both the pieces of cloth are 
much larger and longer, and they arc of vnnous bnght 
colours as well as white Both sexes wear many orna- 
ments hicn even of the lower orders wear cartings, 
bracelets, and necklaces They arc sometimes worn os a 
convenient way of keeping all the money the owner has , 
but the necklaces are sometimes made of a particular 
berry that hardens into a rough but handsome dark brown 
bend, and sometimes of particular kinds of wood turned , 
and the«e are mixed alternately with beads of gold or 
coral The neck and legs arc bare , but on going out, 
embroidered slippers with a long point curling up are put 
on, and are laid aside again on entering a room or a pa- 
lankeen Children arc loaded with gold ornaments, which 
gives frequent temptation to child murder 

"Women, however, do not join lu the society of moo, 
and are not admitted to an equality with them In the 
lower orders, the wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, 
waits tiU the husband has finished before she begins 
When persons of different sexes walk together, the woman 
always follows the man, even when there is no obstacle to 
their walking abreast 

Another reproach to Hindu civilization, falls very 
short of the idea it at first sight suggests Domestic 
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slavery in a mild form is almost tiniveraal Tlie slaves 
are home-bom, or children sold by their parents during 
famine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Banjlras, a 
tribe of vrandering herdsmen, irho gain their subsistence 
by conveying gnm and merchandise from one part of the 
country to another Domestic slaves are treated ciactly 
Lke servants, ’eveept that they arc more regarded as be- 
longing to the family 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few 
of which arc interesting among them arc joining the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, end tying them toge- 
ther with a blade of sacred gross , hut the essential part 
of the ceremony is when the bnde steps seven steps, a 
particular text being repeated for each TVTien the seventh 
step 18 taken, the rnamage is indiAsolnblc Tins is the 
only form of marnage now allowed, the others being 
obsolete 

In all cases the procession m which the bride is taken 
home after the marriage, is as showy ns the parties can 
afford 


In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptu- 
ous, and marriages there have been known to cost lacs of 
rupees The parties are generally children when be- 
^trothed , the bnde must always he under the age of pubei- 
* ty, and both are usually under ten These premature^ 
mamages, instead of producing attachment, often cause 
early and lasting disagreements 


Hindu parents are remarkable for their affection for 
their children nhile they nre yonng , but they not nnfte- 
-inenllyhare d..pute,«h Bmi-n-np rone, the .onree ht 
tthich prohebly he, in a.elegd „„ ,l,ef.,her>. 

control over his property / 

Boys of family ate brought into company dressed like 



(rilhUtfle =«ras, Sc..) a»d beWe mtb aU tie 
pronely, and almoJt aU tba formality, of groOT-ap peo- 

Tbe cbadten of Ibe common peopU aprawl abonl the 
.[recta p'dl each other arith doat. and are lean reatcained 
erea iaa dniaren in Eagland. At IbU age they are 
gcuerally handsome. 

The tdneadon of the commoa people does not extend 
hej-ond 'wriUng and the elements of sritluneUc. There 
are schools in all towns, and in some paidhy 

small fees. In Bengal and Behir the fee is often only a 
tmaU portion of gnim or uncooked regetahles. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their cIuIf 
dreo to schooly hat hare them taught nt home by Brauins 
relaiflcd for the purpose. The higher branches of learn- 
ing arc tanght gratnitetisly ; the teachers maintaining 
themselres, and oftena poiUonot their scholars, by means 
of picscnla received from princes and opulent iniBridnab. 

Tlicre is now no learning, except among the Bramins, 
and wiUi them it is at a low ebb. 

The Hindus in general bum their dead, but men of the 


rcltgioua orders arc buried iu naUting posture cross-legged. 

\ dying rwm is Isdd out of doom, on a bed of aacred grass. 
Hymns and prayers are redted to him, and leaves of the 
holy basil scsltwud over him. If near the Ganges, he is, 
if poMible, carried to the side of that river. 

The funeral pile for an orthnary person is not above 
four or five feet high ; it is decorated -wilb fiowera, and 
clarified butter end scented oils are poured upon the flames. 
The pyre is lighted by a relation, after many ceremoniw 
and oblations ; and the relations, after other observances 
purify themselves la a stream, and sit down on a bank to 
T..1 th. pre^« „t A. 6„. p„, „ melancholy 
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spectacle on such occaaioos, urapped np in their Yet 
garments, and looking sorrowfully on the pyre Neither 
the wet dre«s nor the soirow is required hy their rehgion 
on the contrary, they are enjoined to aUeriate their gntf 
by repeating certain rerses, and to refrain from tears and 
lamentations 

The Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who 
fall in battle Before the abobiion of suttee, they were 
also erected to widows who were burned with their hus- 
bands ' 


It 13 well known that Indian widows sometimes sacri- 
fice themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and 
that such Tichma are called Sattis The penod at which 
this barbarous custom was introduced is uncertain It is 
not alluded to by ^^ena, who treats of the conduct proper 
for faithful and devoted widows, as if there were no 
doubt about their sumviag their husbands Suttee has 
been abobshed by the British GoTernment 


The Hindus hare some pecubanties that do not admit 
of classification As they hate casts for all the trades, 
they have also casts for thieves, and men are brought up 
to consider robbing as their hereditary occupaUon Most 
tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of 
this descnption , and even throughout the plains there 

ate cut, more notonou, for theft and robbery than gtp- 

■le, liieJ to be for pilfenog m Eotope 

In their ease hereditary profeuion, seem fatonrable to 
■aui, for there are noirhere aoch desterona thieres ns la 
Indn, Tmrelleni are Mot stone, of the patience, per- 

enreTTi: '’'“'I «iiT inU steal, nnper- 

Tt , r '“"7 oir the. 

« he ulr S™' ■J'E W” 

■ "‘'■■n tke ttaU of astelWescd 
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Louse others, by whatever vray they enter, always open 
a door or two to secure a retreat , and proceed to plunder, 
nahed, smeaied with oil, and armed with a dagger , so 
that It 18 as dangerous to seire them as it is difBcult to 
hold 

One great class, called Tbogs, continually travel about 
the country assuming different diagmsea , on art in ■which 
thfy are perfect masters Their practice is to insinuate 
themselves into the society of travellers whom they hear 
to be possessed of property, and to accompany them till 
they have an opportun ty of admimstering a stupifying 
drug or of throwing a noose over the neck of their unsus- 
pecting companion He is then murdered without blood 
being shed, and buned so elcilfully that a long time 
elapses before bis fate is suspected The Thugs invoke 
K&h, and vow n portion of their spoil to her This 
mixture of religion and crime might of itself be mentioned 
as a pecuhanty , but it is paralleled by the vows of pirates 
and banditti to the Ifadonna , and m the case of Mussul- 
mans, who form the largest portion of the Tliugs, it is 
hke the compacts with the devil, which were known in 
days of superstilion 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabit 
cd by a people difienng widely from those who occupy 
the plains They are small, black, slender, but active, 
witli peculiar features, and a qtuok and restless eye They 
wear few clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make 
open profession of plunder, and, unless the government is 
strong, are always at war with all tbeir neighbours “When 
invahcb, iiiey conUuct ilieir operations wiln secrecy anh 
cclcnty, and shower their arrows from rocks and thickets, 
whence they can escape before tliej can be attacked, nud 
often before tbej can be seen 
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Tliey Im in scattered and sometimes moveable ham 
lets, are divided into amall communities, and allovr great 
power to their chiefs TTicy subsist on the produce of 
their own imperfect cuItiTation, and on what they obtain 
by exchanges or plunder from the plains They occasion* 
ally kill game, but do not depend on that for their support 
In many parts the hemes of the mahua tree form an 
important part of their food ' 

Besides one or two of the Hindu gods they have 
many of their own, who dispense particular blessiogs or 
calamities The one ho presides over the small>pox u, 
in moat places, looked on with peculiar awe 

Charaeler lu India, a warm tempenture is accompa- 
nied hy a firtilc soil which renders severe labour unneccs* 
•ary, and an extent of land that would support an almost 
indefinite increase of lobahiiants The heat is moderated 
y ram, and wardtd off hy nnmeroos frees and forests 
«pry thing vs calculated to produce that state of listless 
inactivity which foreigners find it so difficult to mist. 
Tbe shades of character that are found in different parts 
of India tend to confirm this supposiUon The iiihsbi- 
tanU of the dry countries m the north, winch in winter 
•re cold, arc compa ativelj manly and acUve The Ms- 
h» 1 * T ** *"®«nlamous and unfertile region, are 
taJ) •».! ,i„,e tl,c BengnW. ^..th ll.nr 

IT" ", I'*"' lb. 

,l ,n J il,c bamlKK. .11 ,1.. „„.„,l, 

otli.r .frcminale tlian any 

“'‘■""■’I'rap.... ll,aasl."«l 

rCTpl. ' *’ ' ‘■'“".‘"'•lie Ol Ibc .bol. 
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mote from the dread of Ireing iiirolvcd in trouWc «nd 
difacnlfa (Iran from wnt of physical courage : and frotn 
these two radical influencea almost all their vices are deri- 
ved. Indolence end timidity themselves may he thought 
to he ptodneed hy despotism and anperstilion ivilhout 
any aid from nature •, hut if those causes were alone suiE- 
clent, they vrould have had the same operation on the in- 
defatigahle Chinese and the intrepid Unsslan; in the 
present case tliey arc as likely to he effect as cansCs 

The most promiaent Tice of the Hindus is want of 
veracity, in whicli they outdo most nations even of the East. 
They do not even resent the imputation of falsehood ; the 
same man would calmly answer to a doubt by saying, 
"TVfay should I tell a lie?” who would shed blood for 
what he regarded as the slightest infringement of his hon- 
our. 

Pefjary, which is only nu aggmvated species of false- 
hood, naturally accompanies other offences of the kind 
(though it is not more frequent than in other Asiatic 
countries); and those who pay BolittleregoidtOBtatements 
about the past, cannot be expected to be scrupulous in 
promises for the future. Breaches of faith in priyate life 
are much more common in India than in England j but 
even in India, the great majority, of course, are true to 
their word. 

It is in people connected with government that deceit 
is moat common j but in India, this class spreads far ; as 
from the nature of the land rev^ue, the lowest villager is 
often obliged to resist force fraiuL - 

In some cases, the fatilts of the government produce 
an opposite effect. Merchants and bankers are generally 
*trict observers of their engagemenU. If it were other- 
commerce could not go on where jusUce is ao irre- 
gularly administered. 
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Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue anil 
cunning, vlien their aitnatioa calls forth those qualities 
Patient, supple, and insinoating, thej will penetrate the 
Tiewa of a person with whom thej hare to deal, watch 
his humours soothe or irntate Ins temper , present things 
in such a form as suits the r designs, and contriTe, by 
indirect manauTres, to make others even unwillingly 
contribute to tlie accomplishment of tlieir ends Bnt 
their plots are seldom so danog or fiigitious as those of 
other Asiatic nations, or ereii of Indian Mnssolmans, 
though these last hare been softened by their intercourse 
with the people among whom they are settled 

It IS prohable onmg to the faults of their goreniroeal 
that they arc corrupt , to take a bribe in a good cause u 
almost meritorious , and it is a Teni'd ofTence to take one 
when the cause is bad Pecuniary fraud is not thought 
Tcry disgraceful, and, if against the public, scarcely dis- 
graceful at all 


It IS to their goveroment, also, that we must impute 
their flattery and tlicir unportunily. The first is gro’s 
CTen after erery allowance has been made for the different 


degrees of force which nations gire to the language of 
civility The second arises from the indecision of their 
wn rulers they never consider an answer final, and are 
never ashamed to prosecute a smt as long as their varied 
invention, the possible change of circumstances, or the 
eshauBted patience of the person applied to. gives them a 
hope of carrying their point 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very 
^ipous. and much addicted to verbal altercation They 
^ law-suit till they are ruined , and will 
ordin* T mth a Tioleace Eo cnlike their 

demeaaoar. that „„a aa.c=,„„„ea to them 
■rpect, tmmediete blow, or HootheJ 
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The pubbc spirit of IIiBtltts is citlier confined to tbeir 
cast or Tillage, in ■which cases it la often very strong , or 
if it extends to the general gotemment, it goes no further 
than zeal for its authority on flie part of its agents and 
dependents Great national apint is sometimes shown in 
war, especially where rehgion is concerned, but allegiance 
in general sits Tcry loose a subject will take service 
against his natural Bovereign as readily as for him , and 
always has more regard to the salt he has eaten than to 
the land in which he was bom 

AUhongh the Hindus, as has been seen, hieak thiough 
some of the most important rules of morality, we must 
not suppose that they are devoid of principle Except in 
Uie cases specified, they have all the usual respect for 
nioral obligations , and to some rules which, in their esti- 
mation, are of peculiar importance, they adlicre, in spite 
of every temptation to depart from them A Bramin will 
rather starve to death than cat prohibited food a head- 
man of a Tillage w ill suffer the torture rather than consent 
to a contribution laid ou the inhabitants by a tyrant or by 
banditti the same servant who cheats lus master in his 
accounts may he trusted with money to any amount in de- 
posit Even in corrupt transactions, it is seldom that men 
xpiU not rather undergo a punishment than betray those 
to whom they have given a bnbe 

Tbcir great defect is a want of manliness Their 
slavish constitution, Ibeir bhnd BuperstiUon, their extra- 
vagant mythology, the subtleties and verbal distinctions of 
their philosophy, the languid softness of their poetry, tbeir 
effeminate manners, their love of artifice and dclav, their 
submissive temper, tbeir dread of change, the delight they 
take in puerile fables, and their neglect of rational history,^ 
ate so many proofs of the absence of the more 
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qualities of duponlion and intellect througliont tlie mass 
of the nation 

But this censure, though troe of the whole, when cota* 
pared with oth'T nations, hv no means applies to all 
classes, or to any at all times The Isbonnng people are 
indostnous and persevering , and other cla3«es, when 
stimulated by any strong motive, and sometimes even by 
mere sport, will go through great hardships and endure 
long fatigue 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against 
desperate attacks, and still less agamst along coarse of 
disconragement and disaster , yet they oAen display 
bravery not surpassed by the most warble nations , and 
will always throw away their lives for any considcrshon of 
rehgion or honour. Hindu Sepoys id Engbsh pay have, in 
two instance*, advanced, after troops of the King’s service 
had been beaten off , and on one of these occasions they 
were oppooed to French soldiers The seqnel of this hir 
tory wiU show instances of whole bodies of troops rushing 
forward to certain death, while, m private life, the lowest 
orders do not hesitate to commit suicide if they once con- 
ceive their honour tamuhed 

The villagera are generally an inoffensive simple 

people, affectionate to their famihes, land to their neigh- 
bours , and, towards all bat the government, honest and 
sincere 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character , hat 

they are qmet and orderly, seldom disturbmg the pubUc 
peare by tumalU, or their own by private broils 

e natives of ludia arc often accused of wanting 
^titude b»t,t doesnoi ,pp^ 

We mnch to iiupuesoeh a sentraeat -mieB 

setter, are redly I„aa,a.acoa„demle. tie; find.,™™ 
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a return frotn Indian servants as any in tbe tvorld ; and 
there are few who have tried them in sickness, or in dif- 
ficulties and dangers, who do not hear witness to their 
sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no other canse 
than gratitude, unless where cast supplies the place of 
clannish feeling. The fidelity of the Sepoys to their 
foreign masters dias h<?en shown in instances which it 
would be difficult to match*, even among national troops, 
in any other country. 

nindu children arc much more quick and intelligent 
than European ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and 
fourteen is often surprising ; and not less so is the 
manner in which their faculties become blunted after the 
nge of puberty. 

But at all ages they arc very intelligent ; and tliis 
strikes ns most in the lower orders, who, in propriety of 
demeanour, and in command of language, are far less 
different from their superiors Ilian with Europeans. 

The cleanliness of the Ilindns in their persons is pro- 
verbial. Tliey do not change their clothes after each of 
their frequent ablutions ; but even in that respect the 
lower classes are more cleanly than those of other nations. 
The public parts of their houses arc kept very neat ; 
but they have none of the English delicacy which requires 
even places out of sight to partake of the general good 
order. 
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Larltj Tlttfory — Purina ^cfottnt — R ima — Ilts IhUory— 
Maha Dhjrafa — JI art)/ the Vmlut ami Kitnii-^^laga- 
— Saha Pera — Jjala Satru—\anAi — ChanJrajvpta 
or Sandraeoptui — Vteramadtt ja — Sdivihana — ltija 
JihSja 


Tnr first information we liare on Hindu liutory i* ob- 
tained from a passage in the Institutes of ^lenu, from 
which we learn tliat the residcnec of the Hindus was at one 
time between the nsers Scraswatii (Sersoote) and Dn«h- 
dawntti (Cflcgar) Tins tract of country u about 100 
miles to the north-west of DcUu, and in estenl about sutr* 
fire miles long and forty broad Menu bats it was callfd 


BramhAfcrta, because it was frequented hv gods Thu 
tract of country was also the scene of the fabulous adren- 
toresof the first princes, and the rc-ulence of the most 
famous sages who figure m the early legends The country 
between that tract and the Jnmm, and nil to the north of 
the Jumna and Ganges, including J.onh Beh ir, is menti- 
oned in the second place under the name of Bramai^hi, and 
may be considered as the fir«t country aco jired after that 
on the Seraswatti 

Tlic Purtnaj nmoSCEa, 

.nd commence ^,,1. Aj«lh. ( 0 «do) ,rh.oU „ .itu.tcd 
■bout tl e middle of tl.e last ineiitmDed tract of country 
It u ftere tb.t Uie solar and lunar hare tlieir on™ 
and from tlieoce tl,e princes of nil other conntne. ar^ 

P 15 '■'“'ulif'Tlnerentvgencralionsoftheeol-irrace 
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are distingoished from each other by purely mythological 
legends. 

After these comes Rdma, who seems entitled to tahe his 
place in real history. • 

Hb story, -when stripped of its fabulous and romantic 
decorations, merely relates that Rama possesed a powerful 
bngdom in Hindostan j and that he invaded the Deckan 
and penetrated to tiie island of Ceylon, which he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; 
and it may he trne that Rdma led an expedition into the 
Dechan ; but it is highly improbable that he should have 
conquered Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, 
as is generally supposed, before the compilation of the 
Vedas; for even lathe time of Menu’s Institutes, there 
^ere no settlements of ninda conquerors in the Deckhn : 
yet the undoubted antiquity of the “Ramayana” is the 
best teatiinony to the early date of the event which it 
celebrates. 

After Rilraa sixty princes of his race are said to have 
rnled in succession over his dominions. 

The war celebrated in the Maba Bharata is the next 
historical event that deserves notice. 

This was a contest between the two branches of the 
reigning family, the P.lndus and Kurus, for the territory 
of Hastinapura, a city to the north-east of Delhi. The 
exact date of the war cannot be ascertained, but it is 
calculated to have been probably in the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and two hundred years before the siege of 
Troy. 

The Pandus were victorious, but paid so dear for tbeir 
success, that the survivors, broken hearted for tbS loss of 
their friends, and the destruction of tbeir armies, aban 
doned the world and periabed among the snows of llima- 
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laya Crishna their great ally, fell in the midst of cuij 
irara in his own country 

Twenty-muc of the descendants of the Pandus are said 
to hare succeeded them on the throne, but only thcu 
names have been preserved The seat of their government 
was transferred to Delhi 

Among the allies of the Plndos were the kings of 
Hlagada, who seem always to have possessed extensive 
authority The first of them (he who is mentioned mthe 
^lahil Philrata) is represented as the head of a number of 
chiefs and tribes, hut most of them were probably within 
the limits of B ngal and Behar 

Saha Deva was king of Magada at the end of the war 
of the MaliA Bh^rala 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajatu 
Satru, in whose reign Sakja or Gdtama, the founder of 
the Budha religion, flourished T\e may safely fix the 
period of Sakya’s death at about 550 u c 

It was about this time that the Persians, under Danus 
Ilystaspes, conquered a portion of India, but its extent is 
not known It must however have been considerable, 
since the amount of tribute drawn from the Indian Satra 
py 18 stated to have been nearly one tlurd of the revenue 
of the Persian monarchy 

The next invader of India of whom we have any record. 
Was Alexander the Great lie crossed the Indus, traver- 
sed the Piinjdb, and designed to advance to the Ganges , 
but this intention was frustrated, for his soldiers had 
suffered so much from their march through the Punjab in 
the rainy season, that they refused to follow him Toiled 
m hts plan of advancing to the Ganges, Alexander was 
wore sneccssful in anoUicr dirwtion A lai^e fleet was 
rollected. in which he proceeded down the Indus to the 
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Ocean, ivliile n portion of Ins arm}, ovcrrunnlli^ the 
country on each side of the mcr, compclleil it to acknow- 
ledge the Jlaccdoman conqueror The progress to t!ic 
sea was necessarily slow Wlien completed, the less 
sernceable ships were laid np m the Delta, while a select 
Dumber of the best class, manned hj about ten thousand 
Greeks and Phcnicians, were placed under the command 
of hearchus, for the purpose of exploring the navigation 
between the Indus and the 1 uphrates, the king himself 
leading hack the remainder of Ins nrm\ through the 
parched desert of Dcloochistan 

To return to the Hindu History The sixth in sticccs- 
Bion from Aj^tn Satru, mclnsivc, was ^nnda, on w hose date 
many others depend The ninth from ^and^ was Clnn- 
dragupta , and the third from Inm was Asycn, a pnnet 
celebrated among the D-ludlias of all countries, ns one of 
the most zealous disciples and promoters of their religion 
It has been determined by Mr riphinstone and other 
learned writers, after great research, that Chnndragupta 
IS the Sandracoptus of European writers , who concluded 
a treaty with Scleucus, tlib fonnder of a Greek dynasty m 
Asia, after the death of Alexander the Great 

Chandragupta reigned over Alagada not long after 
Alexander retired from India He sprang from a low 
class, and all the succeeding kings of Magada were Sudras 
Chandragupta was indebted to tlie arts of his minister for 
the preservation of his kingdom from foreign inyasion 
The Jlacedonian garrisons on the Indus were ceded to 
him by Seleucus His grandson Asdea was m his youth 
governor of Malwa. which must therefore have been a pos- 
session of his father 

Ilmdu Chronology, however, is insufficient to enable 
us to determine satisfactorily any other dates, from t^s 
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period till the a;ra of Vicramaditya, who reigned at Ujein, 
fifty-311 years before the time of Christ, and established 
the 'era still current throughout all the countries north of 
the nyer rverbudda 

The name of Vicramaditya la of constant occurrence 
in Hindu tales He is the hero of ns many wonders as 
Ilanin al Raschid la in the Arabian legends hiothmg 
liowcrer is known with certainty, bnt that he was a 
powerf il monarch, who ruled a comparatively civilized and 
prosperous country, and was distinguished for his encour 
agement of learning and the arts 

Another »ra that has been determined with some cer- 
t'linty IS thit of Silivdhana (a d 77) who ruled over the 
Maraltas in the Dechac He seems also to have been a 
powerful monarch, but thongh the subject of many fabulous 
and wonderful stones, no circumstance of his history has 
been preserved in an authentic form 

The next epoch is that of Raja Bho_,a, whose name is 
one of the moat renowned in India, but of whose exploits 
no trustworthy record has been preserved His long 
reign terminated about the end of the 1 1th century 

The grandson of Bbdja was t'lken prisoner, and his 
country conquered by the Knja of Guzerat , but M&lwa 


soon recovered its independence under a new djmasty , and 
was finally subdued by the Mahometans, a d 1231 

The residence of Cnshna, and other events of those 
times, impress us with the belief of an early principahty 
in Guzerat , and the whole » spoken of as under one do- 
minion by a Greek writer of the second century 

Few of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more 
notice tlian Canccnliyii or Canouj It „ one of the most 
oncieiit pUee. ,n Indn. ,l gore „,e. „a g,,,, „ 

Me ot the gteelest dtraion, of the Bramin class , and its 
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vars Tcitli the ncigblioaring state of Delhi contributed to 
accelerate the ruin of Hindu independence.' TliUlung- 
dom appears in early times to bare been called Pilnchdla ; 
it Tas a long but narrorr territory, extending on the east 
to ?»epal (which it included) and on the west as far ns 
Ajmfr. But almost nothing authentic is known of its 
early history. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the 
various petty Hindu states, that existed at various periods 
m Hmdoatan. The nathe books contain lists of kings 
extending over many centuries. Among them is one 
named Chandrapila, who is said to ba\c conquered all 
Hindostan • but the information is too vague to be of any 
serrice, 
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THE DECKAN. 

Extreme South — Tamul Country and Literature — Pdndtja 
and Chola — Malalur and Canara — Carn&ta — Chain- 
hyas — Teliny&na — Andra — Orissa — Maratta Country. 

In the extreme South a degree of civilization prevail- 
ed several centuries before the Christian mra. The Tamul 
language seems to have been formed before the introduc- 
tion of the Sanscrit ; and the Tamul literature, unlike that 
of the rest of India, is not exclusively the production of 
Branuns. Some of its most esteemed authors are of the 
lowest cast, or Pariars. 
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period till tlie rera of Vicramaditya, ^lio reigned at Ujein, 
fifty-sLX years before the time of Clin®t, and established 
the tera still current throughout all the countries north of 
the river Nerbudda 

The name of Yicramaditya is of constant occurrence 
in Hindu tales He is the hero of as many wonders as 
Haiim al Hasclud la m the Arabian legends Piothing 
however la known with certainty, but that he was a 
powerful monarch, who ruled a comparatively civilised and 
prosperous country, and was distinguished for his encour 
agement of learning and the arts 

Another cera that has been determined with some cer- 
tainty is that of Suliv&hana (a d 77) who ruled over the 
Jlarattas in the Deckan He seems also to have been a 


powerful monarch, but though the subject of many fabulous 
and wonderful atones, no circumstance of his history has 
been preserved in an authentic form 

The nevt epoch u that of BAja Bhoja, whoae name is 
one of the most renowned in India but of whose evploits 
no trustworthy record has been preserved His long 


rcigu terminated about the end of the 1 Ith centnry 

The grandson of Bh6ja was taken prisoner, and his 
country conquered by the Raja of Gnzerat, but M&lwa 
soon recovered its independence under a new dynasty , and 
was finally subdued by the Mahometans, a d P 31 

The ies.de„ce of Cmlma, .nd other evente of those 
toe., .mpressus "ll. lie behef „f 
m Guzeret . end the ..hole „ 
mraioo by a Greet ™ter of the eecood century 

Few of the ancient Hindu statPB i. , 3 ^ 

, "iRies nave attracted more 

notice than Canaciibya or Canouj it ,, , 

T 1 j n 13 one of the ino«t 

ancient places m India U gave nse anfl 

one of the pe.test drr.ron, of u., 
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’ivars ■with the nejghhoQTing state of Delhi contnbuted to 
accelerate the rum of Hindu independence This king- 
dom appears m early tunes to have been called Panchdla 
It was a long but narrow territory, e-vtendmg on the east 
to Nepal (which it included) and on the west as far as 
Ajm r But almost nothing authentic is known of its 
early history 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the 
vanous petty Hindu states that existed at various periods 
m Hindoatan The native books contain lists of kings 
extending over many centuries Among them is one 
named Chandrapila, who is said to haie conquered all 
Ilmdoslan , but the information is loo vague to be of any 
scrrice 
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THE DECKAK 

Extreme South — Tamul Coimlrff and Literature — P&ndya 
and Chola — Malal^tr and Canara — Carnata — Chalu- 
hjas — TeUng&na — Andra — Orissa — Maratta Country 

In the extreme South a degree of civilization prevail- 
ed several centimes before the Chnstian rera The Tamul 
language seems to have been formed before the introduc- 
tion of the Sanscrit , and the T^mul literature, unlike that 
of the rest of India, is not exclusively the production of 
Bramins Some of its most esteemed authors arc of the 
lowest cast, or ronars 
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There arc five langnages spoVen in the Dechaii, which 
doubtless mark an equal nnmber of early national dm- 
sions The most ancient Lingdoms arc those in the ex 
treme south, in all of winch the Tamiil language prevail- 
ed There are vanous traditions and records of two king- 
doms of P mdya and Ch^la founded bv persons of the 
agncultural class The first derives its name from its 
founder, who is supposed to have flounshed in the fifth 
century before Christ 

In the time of Ptolemy the sent of government was 
fixed at Madura where it remained a century ago 

The wars and rivalries of all the Pandyan pnnccs were 
with the adjoining kingdom of Chdla At one period a 
long union existed between them They, however, resu- 
med their separate sovereignty, and retimed it till 1736, 
when the ruling prince hiyar was conquered by thehabob 
of Arcot 

The kingdom of Chdia continued an independent or 
feudatory state until ibe end of the seventeenth centavy, 
when a brother of the founder of the Maratta state was 
sent to aid the last rajah, and supplanted him in his go- 
vernment He was the first of the present family ofTan- 
jore Their capital was formerly Conjeveram 

hislab&r and Canara were peopled by bramins from the 
sooth in the first or second century They divided the 
country into sixty four districts, and governed it by means 
of a general assembly of thmr cast, renting the lands to 
the lufenoT classes In time they appointed a chief of 
the mihtary class Malab&r and Canara became separate 
kingdoms In the ninth cenlui'y hlalabar broke up into 
many petty principalities among the chief of which was 
that of the Zamonns, whom Yasco de Gama found in pos- 
session of Calicut in the end of the fifteenth century 
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The dynasty establishedinCanara lasted till the twelfth 
century, when it was overturned, by the Belall rajas, and 
the state made tributary, ' ^ 

The family of Belall were RajpdtB who in the middle 
of the eleventh century became the ruling dynasty in 
Carndta. At one time their power extended over the 
Tamil country and part of Telingana. They were Buh 
verted by the Mussulmans about a.d, 1310 or 1311. 

A Rajpdt family of the Cbalakya tribe reigned nt 
Calian, on the border of Carnata and Maharashtra. They 
are traced with certainty by inscriptions from a.d. 1000 
tOA.D. 1200. They appear at one time to have possessed 
the whole of Maharashtra to the Nerbudda. The last 
Idag of the race was deposed by bis minister, who in Iris 
turn was assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingayet 
Met, which was then rising into notice. 

Anotliop branch of the tribe of Chalukyo ruled over 
the eastern portion of Tcling.ina. Their dynasty lasted 
through the whole of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
wd perhaps began two centuries earlier. It was greatly 
reduced hy the kings of Andra ; and finally subverted by 
rajas of Cuttack. 

Tbc Tclugu kings of Andra arc said to have been con- 
nected with the race in Magaila. The native records 
niCDtion Vicraraa and SMivahana among the earliest mo- 
narclis 5 after these they place the ChOla rajas ; who were 
succeeded in the sixth century by the Mussulmans (called 
Yavans.) In 1332 their capital, Tarangul, north cast of 
Bjderabad, Was taken. They merged at lost in the 
Mussulman kingdom of Golconda. 

Tlichistorj* of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, 
begins with princes connected with the Mah.i Bhiirnt. 
Here also Vicrama andSalivdhana arc made to occupy the 
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throne in snccession But the first glimmering of authen 
tic history commences with the expulsion of the Yarans, 
m A D 473 Thirty fire rajas of the Kesari family follow 
in a period of 650 years, until ad 1131 when their 
capital was tohen, by a SLdnapore prince whose dynasty 
occupied the throne tni near the Mahometan conquest 

The Maratta country is situated on the frontier of the 
Deckan, and its language is Tcry cxtensiTcly spoken 
But there are few historical facta known respectmg it 
until the tune of the Mossulmans The most important 
13 the icign of S&hrdhana whose era begins firom ad// 
He IS said to hare been the eon of a potter , to have head 
ed an insurrection , oTertumed a dynasty, and established 
hia capital at Pditau in the Godavery Sdlirahana was a 
powerful monarch, yet, as already noticed, scarcely one 
circumstance of his historr has been preserved in sn 
authentic or even credible form. His name u still well 
known, and his tera still that in ordinary nse 

The cave temples of the hlarattas show a great and 
long continued apphcation of skill and power , and tho*e 
of EUora attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in 
their Terr first invasions 

In recent times the Marattas have acquired greater 
distinction than all other Hindu nations , and made a 
nearer approach to univereal aovereignty m India 
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ARAB CO>’QXIESTS IN INDIA. 

Jralia — Us Character — Mahomet — Sis Histortf — CiW 
eumlances of Keighhmring Nations — Mussulmans m 
India. 

One of the very earliest objects of commerce seems to 
have been to satisfy the cn^ving of less favoured nations 
for the valuable productions of India. Even before the 
tune of Slosea, a communication "with western Asia had 
been established for this purpose : it was the monopoly of ' 
tills trade which more than any other cause contributed 
.. " to the proverbial prosperity of Tyre, and which, after the 
' destruction of that city, rendered Alexandria the commer- 
cial capital of the world. The growing demand for Eastern 
- coiajaodities, consequent on the progress of luxury 
throughout the Itomnu Empire, occasioned a diligent cul- 
tivation of the intercourse with India. This was interrup- 
t ' ted by the rise of the :.Iahometan power. Their occupa- 
tiou of Egypt and great part of Asia, gave them the 
command of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, then the two 
great channels of Indian commerce. 

The attacks of either Greets or barbarians had hitherto 
no impression bejond the frontiers of India, nnd 
the Hindus might have long remained tindisturbe Y 
^foreign intrusion, if a new spirit had not been kindle ^ 
nation till now as sequestered ns their own. --v 

Arabia has always been celebrated for its precions 

prodnetions, and diatinguiabed as the bomeo * ■ 

independence. The conntry was composed or_ 
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mountain tracts and rich oases, separated or snrrounded 
bif a sand^ desert, like the coasts and islands of a sea 
The desert -was scattered mth small camps of predatorx 
herdsmen, Tvho pitched their tents vhere they could 
quench their tlurst at a irell of brackish water, and droxe 
their camels over extcnsirc tracts where no other animal 
could have found a subsistence 

The settled inhabitants, though more cirihzed, were 
scarcely less simple in their habits, and were formed into 
independent tribes, between whom there could be httle 
commumcition except by rapid journeys on horseback, or 
‘ tedious marches under the protection of caravans 

Such was the nation that gave buth to the false pro- 
phet, whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully in- 
fluenced a vast portion of the human ncc 

Jlahomet was born in April, in the year 5G9 of the 
Christian mra, and though he belonged to the head family 
of one of the branches of the illustrious tnbe of Kor^sh, 
appears to have been poor in his youth, and used to 
accompany his uncle’s camels in some of those long trad- 
ing journeys, which the Bimphcity and equahty of Arab 
manners made laborious eren to the wealthy 

He was raised to independence by his marriage to 
Cadijah, a rich widow, fifteen years his senior , and had 
now ample leisure to pursue those occupations which were 
most congenial to Lis mmd 

At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk m 
idolatry and their morals were in as httle check of law as 
of religion 

llahomet s attenbon is said to have been drawn to the 
doctrine of the unify of God by bis intercourse with a 
cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled m Jewish learning, 
and who is said to have translated the Scnptuics from 
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Hebrew into Arabic. Tlirougli intense etudj' lie became 
almost insane, before he gaxe way to the impulse which 
he felt within him, and rerealed to his wife, and afterwards 
to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship. Jlaho- 
met was at thb time forty years of age, and three or four 
more years elapsed before be publicly announced his mis- 
sion. ^ Diiring the next ten years he endured every species 
of insnlt and persecution j and be might have died an 
obsen^'cnthnsiast, if the gradual progress of his religion, 
and t^e death of his uncle and protector, Abu TAleb, had 
not induced the rulers of Alecca to determine to take his 
life. In this extremity he fled to iledina, resolved to 
repel force by force; and throwing off all the mildness 
which had hitherto cliaractcrised his preaching, he deve- 
loped the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness os o leader, than he 
had been for his zeal and endurance ns a Missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching he 
seems to have been perfectly sincere ; and although he 
was provoked by opposition to support bis pretensions bj 
fraud, and in time became babituated to hypocrisy ant 
imposture, yet it is probable that to the last, his origina 
fanaticism continued to influence liis actions. 


Slahomct did notprofess to set upa new religion 5 bu 
lo rtsloie lliat acihed ia the earliest times from Oo' 
himself. Still, whatever may have been tbe reality of 
j teal and even tbe merit of his doctrine, the sphit 0 
Merance in winch it was preached, and the hioOtry a 
[bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuate , m 
1 place its author among tbe worst enemies of man 
, UntUhis flight to Mc^a. Mahomet bad un rml 
’ disclmmcd force ns an nuMhaO" 
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declared that lie irna authorised to ’ 
in lus ovrn defence , and soon after, 
ed to employ them for the eoQT«> 
tmbeherers IIis new spint agrcp ' 
countrymen , and before lus death 
after his flight,) he had brought 
obedience, and had commcDecd an 
of the Roman emperor 

But it rvas not merely to a 
indebted for lus popularity He 
na n conqueror Ihs religion 
the sublime theology of the Old 't' 
faulty hia morality may appear 
rras pure compared to that vlueh 
Ills laiv, also, which proliil ’ 
pterions BSDcUon of a tnal and 
I tempt to bndle the TindicUrc | 

I so long fostered hy the practiee 
The conrcrsion of the 
as sincere as it was general, 
being now thoroughly arousci 
enthusiastic nature was turned 
conquer m the cause of God, 

I umly and greatness, was the ’ 
sulman the lore of power or. ^ ' 
even the hopes of Paradise, only 
tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both pohtical 
neighbouring countries, were such 
warmest hopes of these fanatical ad 

Tlie Roman Empu-e was broken 
the barbarians and Chnstianity 
corruptions, and wcoiened by the 
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TO ..aiimVmgtatlKlBUliiBMf 

d««, mJ tar wU »nd IMrSABUpeGtito reamred little 

tolrinsitlotliegroimd. ^ . 

3!.tancf. .ttack on tta toon Empire sos m lie 

totUon cfSpriii ondiillmoii jciuraofter lu deoil 
lliol protinec mi Egypt t»i taen ooMacd l.y Ms sticees- 
lon. Eota.n Afrits sod Spsin foBosed in succesaoD j 
snd TTitli'm 0 ccntnry from lie deoil of their founder the 
lliumlmm hod pushed Heir cooqnesls into the hcsrt of 
Franco. In the opinion of Sit James Macldntasl, oil 
iEoroptsronld ptolsMj lose heen osermn hj them, had 
itiot a stiong and generol tesUtance been axTakeued by the 
'Cnmdc*. Tlwac ntensitc opwaUons, bovrcTcr, did not 
. rtterd their enterprises towards the East, Persia was 
iuTided in a.o. 632, and not long after annexed to the 
Arab Empire. 

la 4.0. 66-1, an Arab force penetrated to Cabvd. Tins 
Tst the first appearance of the Mussulmans in India. In 
the reign of CahC \TalId, Sind was conquered by Tiloham* 
tacd Cislni, after scTcraVucU-cont^ted engagements. 

The Arabs displayed (heir nsiwl mixture of ferocity 
• and nodcnlion in ibcir treatment of ibe conquered co\a- 
triw> Oa ibc first inrasion each city tos called on, as 
the imiy appnwclicil, to embrace the Mnisulman religion 
or to ps; Iribstc. Is core of refnallhe oltyTOsttsled, 
«d d tt did not rspimlslr. dl Ure egMog men rrcrc put 
to dcsth Kd Her sold for slsr«. When tribute 
Z°,T to SB 
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declared that lie iras authorised to have recourse to arras 
iQ hi3 own defence , and soon after, that he was command* 
ed to employ them for the conversion or estermination of 
uahehevcra His new spirit agreed well with that of his 
countrymen , and before his death m a.d 632 (tlie tenth 
after his flight,) he had brought nil Arabia under his 
obedience, and had commenced an attack on the domimons 
of the Roman emperor 

But it was not merely to a warlike spirit that he was 
indehteil tar Ins popularilj Ue srs, a reformer as ivell 
as a conqueior His rehgion was partially founded on 
the subhme theology of the Old Testament , and however 
faulty his morality may appear to modern ChnsUans, it 
vas pure compared to that which then prevailed in Arabia. 
Ills law, also, which prohibited rctahntion without the 
previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a hold at* 
tempt to bndle the nodictive passions of his countrymen, 
80 long fostered by the practice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs therefore was probably 
as sincere as U was general: and their rehgious spirit ^ 
being now thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their 
enthusiastic nature was turned into that one channel : to 


conquer in the cause of God, or to die m Jisserting his 
omty and greatness, was the longing w«h of every Mus- 
8 man • the love of power or spoil, the thirst of glory and 

I r fi Toradise, only contnbuted to swell the 

tide of this absorbmg passion. 

The circumslancM, lotU poLticol and rcLgioiu, of tie 
nc^louring comtne,. c„„„„sc tic 

ttermeet l„p„ „f .deenturer. 

lie Wl, ™'>™l-'»»td dmmcmleredby 

“■* ™ ‘I'S-ded Ly tic 

«m.p.,„„,,a„a™ieaedbyttccontrove„.ee„foppo.. 
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ing sects Persia -was aml>.mg in the last stage of internal 
decay, and her cold and lifeless superstition required little 
to bring it to the ground 

Mahomet’s attach on the Homan Empire "wns in the 
direction of Syna , and \nthitt six years after his death 
that province and Egypt had been subdued by his succes- 
sors Roman Africa and Spam followed in succession , 
and withm a century from the death of their founder the 
Mussulmans had pushed their conquests into the heart of 
France In the opinion of Sir James Slackintosh, all 
Europe would probably have been overrun hj them, had 
not a strong and general resistance been awakened by the 
Crusades These extensive operations, however, did not 
retard their enterpnses towards the East Persia was 
invaded in a d 632, and not long after annexed to the 
Arab Empire 

In A D CG4, an Arab force penetrated to Cilbul This 
was the first appearance of the Mussulmans in India In 
the reign of Calif TTalid, Smd was conquered by Moham- 
med Cisini, after several^ well cont^ted engagements k. 

The Arabs displayed their usual mixture of feronty • 
and moderation m their treatment of the conquered coun- 
tnesj On the first invasion each city was called on, as 
the army approached, to embrace the Jlussnlman religion 
or to pay tribute In case of refusal the city was attacked, 
and if it did uot capitulate, all the fighnug men were put 
to death and their families sold for slaves When tribute 
was once agreed to, the inhabitants were entitled to all 
their former privileges, including the free exercise of 
ineir religion 

The advance of the Mahometan arms in India ceased 
with the hfe Ctisim A D 714 IIis conquests were raadw 
over to his successor Temim, in the hands of whose 
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they remaineii till the doiriifal of the house of Ommeia, 
that iSj for about thirty-aix years, irhen, by some insur 
J^rechoo of irluch ire do not hnoir the particulars, the 
Mussulmans iverc expelled by the Bnjpi'it tnbe of Siimera, 
and all their Indian conquests restored to the Hindus, 
\rho retained possession for nearly 500 years 

No materials exist for fumishuig an authentic account 
of the state of India during this penod The narratives 
contained in the native records are too confuted and con- 
tradictory to be of any historical value 

It 13 only necessary to follow the course of Arab 
History, in 80 far as it is connected witb the establishment 
of a Mahometan government m India 

After the empire of the Califs had been broken up, 
BOTcral dynasties ivere formed, of longer or shorter dura- 
tion The house of S'lm&m subsisted for more than 120 
years, and though not invaders of India were in vonoas 
ways connected iMth it la the reign of Ahdulmelek, 
(a d 9G0) the fifth prince of this house, a slave named 
I Alptegmcrose into importanccland became the founder of 
the house of Chi' i Ills snccessor, Sebektegiu con#(, 
' quered Jcip'd, the Raja of Lahore, levied heavy contribu- 
tions, and took possession of the country up to the Indus 
Sebektcgin died in lus way back to Ghum, a d 907 
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SULTAN MAHMUD 

Mahmud's First Expedition to India — Second, Third, and 
Fourth Expeditions — Eecisiee Battle — Temple of Na- 
gercSt — Fifth and Sixth Expeditions — Secenth and 
Eighth — Other Conquests — Ninth Expedition to India — 
Tenth and Eleeenth — Ticelfth — Sovindt — Great Vtefonj 
— IteUirn — Khorasan — Death — Character — Anecdote 

Sebektegin’s son, Mfthmud, \ra3 thirty years of age 
M'hen he succeeded his father, (a d 997) and had given 
' early indications of a warlike and decided clnmcter) India 
presented a wide field for the display of lus abilities) Its 
great extent and rumonred magnificence were sufficiently 
alluriDg Thcff^he adventures to be expected in such a 
country derived fresh Instre from their hemg the means 
of extending the Jlahomedan faiih 

l^Iahtodd accordingly left Gliizni with a large force, 
and was met hv his father s old antagonist, JeipalofLn ^ 
hore, in the neighbourhood of P€shawur Mahmud totally 
defeated lum, took him prisoner, and pursued his march 
beyond the Sutledje He stormed Batinda and returned 
to Ghizm loaded with plunder lie released the Hindu 
prisoners for a ransom, on the Ruja’s renewing his pro- 
mises of trihute , but JeipM, onTcturmng home fiom his 
captivity, worn out hy repeated disasters, made over his 
crown to his son Anangpdl, and mounting a pyre whicli 
he had ordered to he constructed, penahed in the flames 
Anangpil acknowledged Ins kingdom tributary to Oliiznir/- 
The two next expeditions of Mahmud were made m itli 
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the View of collecting imposts, and suppressing partial 
rebellions The fourth was m 1008, when Anangp^l was 
found prepared for the attack He had sent ambassadors 
to all the great Hindu princes, pointing out to them the 
danger with which they were threatened by theprogress 
of the I\Iussulmans and the necessity of an immediate 
combination to prevent the total destruction of their reh- 
gion and independence^ The Itajas of Delhi, Canouj, 
Oajein, Gwahor, and others, entered into a confederacy 
and uniting their forces, advanced into the Punjab with 
the largest army that had yet taken the field Mahmiid, 
alarmed at this unexpected display of force, halted in the 
presence of the enemy, and took up a position near P^sh- ! 
awur in which he remained on the defensive During his 
inaction the hostile army daily increased , the Hindu wo- 
men sold their jewels, melted down their golden ornaments, 
and sent their contributions from a distance to furnish 
re&ources for the war and the GakLars and other warlike 
tribes joining their army, they surrounded the Slussnl 
mans who were obbged to intrench their camp But 
Mahmud had not lost his courage he sent out a strong 
body of archers, who, however, were at once repulsed by 
the Gakkars , and a numerous body of these mountaineers, 
bareheaded and barefooted, passed the intrenchments and 
falling m with astonishing fury among the cavalry, pro- 
ceeded with their swords and knives to cut down aad 
maim both horse and nder, until above 3000 fell vicUms 
I to their savage impetuosity) -> >• 

JIahmud at length discovered that the elephant of his 
nutagomst. the pnnee of Lahore, having taken flight, either 
at the flights of arrows, or at a ball, was running off 
and carrying his master from the field This incident 
struck a terror into the enemy the Hindus thinking 
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themselves de«erted by their genera), soon gave 'way, and 
then fled m complete and irretncvable confusion Mah- 
mud tool immediate advantage of this, and destroyed a 
great number of the routed army Not content with this 
he followed them into the Punjab, and soon found them 
80 effectually dispersed, that he had tune to execute one" of 
those "chemes of plunder in winch he took so much delight 
The rich temple of Nagercdt wjs defenceless, and its ac- 
cumulated treasures fell into the conqueror’s hands With 
this vast booty Maboidd returned to Gbizni, wlieie much 
of it was spent in triumphant feasts, in alms to the poor, 
and presents to fperaona distinguished for merit or sanc- 
tity. ’ 

Mahmdd’s fifth expedition to India was in 1010, when 
Multan was taken , the following year saw him at Tanesar 
hear the Jumna, where he plundered the temple, sacked 
the town, and returned with a great number of captues 
to Ghizm 

hotlung remarkable occurred in the next three years, 
except two predatory expeditions to Cashmir In 1016 
he extended his dominions to the Caspian Sea, and the 
great scale of his operations m that direction seems to 
have enlarged his views in Ins designs on India Up to 
this period the Punjab had been his ordinary field of ac- 
tion m his next campaign he resolved to move direct to 
the Ganges llis preparations were commensurate to bia 
design He assembled an immense armj drawn fiom nil 
parts of Ins dominions, more especiallj from tho«e recent- 
ly conquered, by which prudent policy a dangerous sol- 
diery were removed, and attached to hia service ba the 
prospect of plunder. 

Mahmdd set out from Pdsbnwur, and passing near 
Ca^hmlr, kept close to the mountains, where the nvers- 
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are most ea«Uy crossed, nntil Le bad passed the Jumna, 
when he turned toivards the south and unexpectedly pre- 
Bcnted himself before the great citv of Canonj The 
Raja M-as taken entirely unprepared, and so conscious of 
his helpless sitiiaUon that he at once gave himself up 
Canouj was left uninjured such clemency was shown 
to Muttra, one of the most celebrated seats of the Hindu 
rehgion During a halt of twenty days the city was giren 
up to plunder 

HaviDg now learned the way into the interior, MahmOd 
made two subsequent ntarehea into India, in 1022 and 
1023 The first of these was to the relief of the Rjlja of 
Canouj, (against wboto a confederacy had been formed to 
punish his alliance with Mahmud,) but he was cut off by 
the Rlija of Cahnger before the Sultan amred JeipM 
n, who had succeeded to the Gorernment of Lahore, be- 
ing led to oppose thu march to Canouj, the results were, 
the annexation of Lahore and its territory to Ghuni , the 
first instance of ft permanent garrison on the ca«t of the 
Indus, and the foundaUon of the future Mohiimniedan 
empire in India 

111 the year 1024 the conqueror undertook his twelfth 
>nd grentest eTpcl.lion lo Inda In tliB prOTiocc of Gil- 
ztral On Uic .Lore of tbe Indian ocenn «tood Sdmnilh, 

» temple of greet .mctity »nd nealtli— nnd at that time 
t ic most frequented and famous place of worship in the 
country 

To reach this place, MahmdO. besides along march 
through inhabited countries, had to cross a desert 350 
nil es broad To do this wiih an nrmr would be an 

exceedingly diflicult imJcHaking at the present dar . Inl 
0.0 so then. »ith the chance of meeting a hostile arms 
“ ^ reqmr.dtxlrwr.hnnrs ahill and cpterpri«c 
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qni*lj ihc nttnck, nml mote in pemon ogninst lin new 
enemy Tlic Ij'vuIc rngril willi grent fnrj, and victory 
was nlrcadj doubtful, wlun the lUjali of \nlialwlSra amr- 
cd with a strong rriiiforrenirnt to the Hindus Tin* 
unexpected addition to their cnimica to dispintcd the 
Atussnlmocs that tlict began to waver, when Mahinild, 
who had prostrated litnmlf to tinplore the divine assis* 
tance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with 
such cnergv, that ashamed toalmiidon a ling under whom 
tiic} had ao often fought and bled, thej with one accord 
gave a loud shout, and ni«heil forwards with an impeta* 
osity that could no longer be withstood Hve thousand 
llmdui la) deal after the charge , and ao complete was 
the rout of ilcir army that the gnrrwon gave cp all hopes 
of further defence, and breaVing out to the number of 
1000 men, made their way to their boats , and though not 
without considerable loss, succeeded m escaping hy sea 
r Mahmud entered the temple and was atrucl with the 
grandeur of the cihnco, the toft) roof of which was sup- 
ported by flfty-sLt pillars curiously carved, and ornament 
ed with precious atones Tlio external light was excluded, 
but the temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung 
do vn in the centre from a golden chain Fenshta says that 
opposite the entrance stood mn&tli, an idol five yards 
high, of which two were boned la the ground , Mahmud 
instantly ordered the image to be destroyed , when the 
brahmins of the temple threw themselves before him, 
and offered an enormous ransom if he would spare 
their deity Mahmud, after a moment’s pau«e, exclaimed 
that he w ould ratlicr he remembered as the breaker than 
the seller of idols, and struck the image with his mace 
His example was instantaneously followed, and the image, 
which was hollow, burst with the blows, and poured forth 
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I of d-iiaoTitls and otlier jewels which bad been 
KQftiid la that amplr repaid Mahmud for the «3cn 
ficeoftiersnsoTn. Such is Fenshta s account, and mav 
betrecfsoiae idolin the temple, but the real object of 
strLip t Sonjuath was not an inia<*e but a eunple crlin- 
OB* 

[Pro^e^or WiLon wca “The whole etoiy of Mahmud s 
ile^tmcboa of ^nmath, is a ctmous specimen of the 
m u Bg m which a stoiT" is embellished bT repetition 
^tfC'dlng to earher Mohammedan writer^ the idol Som 
^ Tisastraisht solid bloch of *tone, three cubits lon^, 
rLih, Upon the temple beins pillaged, was broVen to 

P‘«3 t!i»T S3T nothing of the antOatioa of tts fea*ii^» 

a &ct, 1 had cone , nothins of the treasures it con- 
hai®d ^hich, as it was solid, could not hare been within 
® aor do ther speaL of the suns oScred for its ransom 
Etea Fenshta isra coiunn of ane definite sum of monej 
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by tbc English m 1812, the celcbrnteil gates were restored 
to India by order of Lord Ellenboroiigh, then Coremor 
General They hare since been sent to LngUnd ] 

Mnhnnld was so much pleased with Cuzerat, that he 
ileJibcmteJ whether lie should not mnLc it the pnncipsl 
sent of his goTcrnmcnt, or at least annex it permanently 
to his dominions, but he becanie saUslicd, that the dis- 
tance from Ghum was too great, and the communications 
too difhciilt He attempted, howerer, to retain n control 
OTcr this fine country, b) raising to the sorereignty a 
Ilramiii of hiimhle birth , but he had not long departed 
when the people again transferred their allegiance to their 
ancient race of Lings 

The Tictor, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered con- 
Biderablj in passing through the rasl desert* , and was 
greatly anno} cd also by the Jdta a tnbe mhnbiting Mul- 
tan, who, by ibcir strong force of warboats, commanded 
the oarigatioQ of the Indus Tlic indignant monarch 
undertook nett year an cxpeihtioo against the people, and 
liaTiDg prepared a last number of small Tcssela fortified 
with iron spikes, encountered, and, after an obstinate 
conflict, defeated them so completely, that almost the 
whole nation were slain or taken prisoners 

The following season he was employed in an expedi 
tion into Ehorasan, which is said to hate left a great 
stain on his memory, end on his return from it, in 1030, 
he was taken ill, and died m Gluzm at the age of C3 

Shortly before hi» death he commanded all the most 
costly of hi3 treasures to be displayed before him , and, 
after long contemplating them, he is said to bate sbed 
tears at tbe thought that he was soon to lose them It is 
remarked that, after this fond parting with his treasures, 
be distributed no portion of them among those around 
him. to whom also he was about to bid farewell 
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Tims died Mshmud, ccrtamly the greatest sovereign 
of hi. ora tune, ana consiaerca hy the Mohammea-ma 
tmons the greate-t of any age Thnngh some of his 
qnjhnes have been orerrated, he appears on the rrhole to 
bsTe de«eiTed his reputahon Prudence, setmtv, an 
enterprise, he po e*«ed m the highest degree , and tlie 
good order -which he presened in his exten^ire dominions 
danog lus frequent absence'*, is a proof of his talents for 
goTemment 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal 
government no laws or institutions are referred, by tra 


dition, to biTTi 

X The real sonree of bis glory lay m his combming the 
qualities of a wamor and a conqueror, Titb a real for the 
encouragement 9f literature and the arts, which was rare 
in his time, and has not yet been surpassed His hbend- 
ity m those respects is enhanced by his habitual economy 
lie founded a univer>ity in Ghmn, with a vast eollecUon 
of curious boohs invano us languages md a museum of 
natural curiosities He appropnated a la*ge sum of m 
ney for the maintenance of this cslabUshment, besi es a 
permanent fund for aUowances to professors and to 
students He also set aside a sum, nearly equal to 10,000/ 
a year, for pecions to learned men . and showed so mucli 
munificence to individuals of eminence, that his capi 
eshibitcd a greater assemhlage of literary genus tha y 
other monarch in Asia has ever been able to pro u 

hotwithstandins the bloodshed ond toisvry o 
he ras the occasion, he docs not seem to have 

tleh.raotnoneofthetv,scdte..nd»-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
court and family which arc so com a„a 

depots ho mlraman pardon- 

rebel*, even when they arc perso ^ 
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ed and trusted, neyer suffer any thing irorse than impn- 
sonment 

Mahmud -vraa about the middle sije , atliletic, and irell 
proportioned in hia limbs, bat disfigured irith the small- 
pox to a degree that iras aconotant source of mortification 
to him m his youth, until it stimulated him to eiertiou, 
from a desire that the bad impression made by bis appear- 
ance might be effaced by the lustre of his actions 

He «eem8 to have been of a cheerful disposition, and 
to have lived on easy terms mih those around him 

An example is given of his sense of his du^ to his 
people Soon after the conquest of Irih, a caravan was 
cut off in the desert to the east of that countrv, and the 
mother of one of the merchants rrho was killed went to 
Ghuoi to complain 'Mahmud urged the impossibility of 
keeping order m so remote a part of bis terntones , when 
the woman boldly answered, “Mhy, then, do you take 
countries which you cannot govern and for the protection 
of which you must answer la the day of judgment ^ ’ 
lyiahmdd was struck with the reproach , and, after satis- 
fjing (he woman by a Lheral present, he took effectual 
measures for the protection of the caravans 
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jiiahmud’s successors 

Sullan Mohammed-^Masaud — J)cnonfal of the House of 
Ghi nt — Mohammed Gh6r — His Iniaston of India — 
Repulse — Second Intasion — Success — Third and Sue- 
ceedinff Expeditions — 7'tctortes — Return — Assassination 

Slltan JIaumud left two sons, one of whom, Mo- 
hammed, had 80 ingratiated himself with his father, that 
he fixed on his successor, and he was accordingly crowned 
hut bia htothcr, Muaaud, was more popular with the 
nmij, and Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into 
confinement Musaud ascended the throne within five 
months of his father's death < All the new monarch's 
energy was required to suppress the rising power of the 
Scljuks, whose inroads into Kliorasan then became trou 
hlcsomc In a decisive encounter with them he was 
deserted bj some of his Turki followers, and compelled 
to fly to Meni "Misfortunes increased , he was soon after 
deposed , and hia brother "Mohammed restored to the 
Uirone This latter prince being incapable from blindness 
of conducting the government^ appointed his son Ahmed 
to reign 

The events which follow have little interest in Indian 
history The revolutions in tlic government, being like 
those common to all Astatic monarchies, fatigue without 
instructing , the struggles with the Scljuka only affected 
the Mestern dommions of Gluxni, and those with the 
llmdus hail no permanent effect nt all lor the history 
of the people ksiaUc writers afford no matcnals 
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ed and trusted, nerer safler any tiung ^orse than impn- 
sontnent. 

Mahmud was about the middle size , athletic, and well 
proportioned in hia limbs, but disfigured with the small* 
pox to a degree that was a constant source of mortification 
to him in his youth, until it stimulated him to exertion, 
from, a desire that the bad impression made by his appear- 
ance might be effaced by the lustre of his actions 

He oeems to haxe been of a cheerful disposition, and 
to bare lived on easy terms with those around him 

An example is given of lus sense of his duty to Ins 
people Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan, was 
cat off ID the desert to the east of that coiintn, and tlie't 
mother of one of the merchants who was killed went to 
Gluzni to complain jMahmdd urged the impoBsibihty of 
keeping order in so remote a part of his temtones , when 
the woman boldlj answered, “^Thy, then, do yon take 
countries which you cannot govern, and for the protection 
of which you must answer in the day of judgment^” 
l^Iahmdd was struck with the reproach , and, after satis- 
fying the woman by a hberal present, he took effectual 
measures for the protection of the caravans 
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MAIIIITID’s SDCCESSOTtS. 

Sultan Mohammed — Masaud — Dmonfal of the House of 
Ghizm — Mohammed Gk6r — Hts Invasiotb of India — 
Repulse — Second Jntasion — Success — Third and Suc- 
ceedinfjTxpeditions — Victories — Return — Assassination 

Slltan Mahmud left t^ro sons, one of whom. Mo- 
Iiammed, had ao ingratiated himself with his f'lthcr, that 
lie fiTcd on his successor, and he was accordingly crowned 
But his brother, Musaud, was more popular with the 
army, and Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into 
confinement Musaiid ascended the throne witbm five 
months of his father's death < All the new monarch’s 
energy was required to suppress the rising power of the 
Scljubs, whose inroads into Khorasan then became trou- 
blesome In a decisive encounter with them he was 
deserted by some of his Tiirki followers, and compelled 
to lly to Mcru Misfortunes increased , he was soon after 
deposed , and his brother Mohammed restored to the 
throne Tlus latter prince bemgincapnble from bUndness 
of conducting the gorernment, appointed his son Ahmed 
to reign 

'' Tile events which follow have little interest in Indian 
history The revolutions m the government, being lihe 
those common to all Asiatic nionorcbies, fatigue without 
instructing, the struggles with the Scljnka only affected 
the ^Vc 5 te^n dominions of Ghizni, and those with the 
Hindus had no permanent effect at all For the history 
of the people Asiatic writers afford no matenols 
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This dynasty of the hoose of Gluzm continued dnnng 
two centuries, and its downfal at last aro’se from an inter- 
nal cause Gbon or Gh6r forms a rude district, situated 
on the loftiest branch of Caucasus, or Hindu Coosh, where 
it borders on Tibet and Turljstan Its pnnces, command 
mg a race of hardy mountameers, gradually made them- 
selves nearly independent of the Ghizman government, 
and even obtained possesMona in Tnrtary and Khorasan 
This excited so strongly the jealousy of Beliram, who in 
1115 had ascended the throne of Ghizni, that he pnt to 
death, by stratagem, a pnoce of Ghor The attempt to 
revenge this tragic occurrence led to fierce contests, with 
various success ou both sides At length Behram yielded, 
and fled with tus scattered amy towards Hmdostan where 
he soon after died 6f gnef The victor, in 1152, marclted 
upon Ghizni, when that splendid city was given up to a 
general pillage, and to the sword of the enraged Ghonans 
Slohammed Gbdr obtained the government of Ghizni 
mll74, and commencing his career with the occupation 
of Lahore, he made it lus pnocipal object to extend bis 
dominion over India CoUeebog all lits forces he advan 
ced against Ajmir, which at first submitted , but the 
Ling of Delhi, having formed an alUance with several 
neighbouring pnnces, hastened to its rcbef with two 
hundred tbousiud infantry, and three thousand elephants 
Sloliammed, trusting to the courage of his mountain- 
tnbes, rushed fearlessly to the attacL , but the new of 
this immense host wheeling round to enclose Ibem, and 
the mighty array of its elephants, seems to have struck 
with panic these uudisaplined warriors ’Many of the 
chiefs -Rtth their followers fled, leaving the king surround- 
ed by the enemy, whose superiority m numbers was now 
greatly increased The Moslem on horseback encounter- 



The emperor spent a jear in repairing tlie effects of 
this dreadful disaster, and organizing tie means of a ntv, 
iDTasion He at fint degraded tie omrais wio had fled, 
subjecting them to the homfliation of marching round the 
cUy with bags of barley sa^pended from their necks, and 
of feeding out of them , bnt whon proceeding on hjs next 
expedition, it iras represenfed to him that he thereby de 
pnred bimself of the sernccs of many of Ins choicest 
tramors, upon irbicb he allowed them to resume their 
stations, and obtain an opportunity of redeeming their 
fame 

Mohammed, having mustered nil bis forces, marclicd 
into India, vfbere he met troops still more numerous than 
those who had vanquished him lu the preceding year , all 
of whom had now bound themselves by the water of the 
Ganges to conquer or die 'Hie Indian princes advanced 
with boundless confidence , sending at the same time a 
fnendly rcmoilstrance, that if Mohammed was weary of 
bi3 own life, he should at least pity the men whom h® 
uas leading to so cruel a destiny Ketreat was still open 
to him, but if urged on by his evil genius, 
sworn,” said tlu^, '‘by our gods, to adsance 
witli our rank-breaking elephants, wer-tTeadmg^^ crush 
and blood thirsty soldiers, early in the returned 

your unfortumte army ” Ihathe-^ 

an answer seemingly inapircd by nlnrm • j ^ 

earned on the war onlv m obedienc 
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witliout whose orJera he could not rclrcttl, but would gladly 
arrange the terms of a truce tiU lie should receive further 
instructions Tlic Indiana, lulled by this subraissirc tone, 
gave themsclTcs up to security, and spent the following 
night in merrunent^^ Jlohammcd, watching the moment 
when they were completely off their guard, made an attack 
during the darkness, defeating and putting to flight seve- 
ral large bodies , yet so immense was the circuit of their 
camp, that there were ralhed next morning numhera which 
seemed more than enough to crush the whole ho»t of the 
invaders. The Mussulman then adopted the old Scythian 
warfare, with his squadrons of cavalry he alternately 
attacked and retreated, till towards evening, seeing the 
enemy completely exhausted, he charged them at the head 
of lus chosen hand of mailed horsemen, who bore down 
all opposition, and drove the whole of their army mto a 
'tumultuary flight The Ring of Delhi feU, and immense 
spoil come into the bands of the conqueror Having 
advanced to the cipital, the victor was prevailed upon hj 
a high ransom to spare it, bat left n strong force under 
his heutenant, Kuth, to maintain Ins anthonty in that 
quarter This officer soon alter assembled a large body 
of followers, subverted the throne of Delhi, and reigned 
there ns viceroy. Thus a Moslem dominion was for the 
first time established in the heart of India, and in one of 
its greatest cities 

After & lapse of » short period, Mohammed made ano- 
ther expedition into Uindostan Being joined by Kulb, 
he totally defeated the Pnnee of Canouj, then marched 
against Benares, broke the idols of its thousand shnnes, 
and loaded four thousand camels with the wealth of that 
sacred city Following a career similar to that of the 
Ghiinevide, he made nine expeditions into India, and 
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accumulated treasures \rluch almost rivalled those of his 
great predecessor. But this splendid light of conquest was 
in one moment extinguished , for on his way from Lahore 
to Ghizni, he pitched his tent for the night on the hanha 
of the Indus or one of its tributaries ; where a band of the 
mountain-tribe of GaVkars, many of whose relations had 
perished in war with lloharamed, had vowed, at whatever 
cost, to purchase revenge.* The season being extremely 
hot, the canati or screens enclosing the imperial tents, had 
been thrown open for the admission of air. Twenty con- 
spirators, availing themselves of this circumstance, stole 
in unperceived, stabbed the sentry on guard, and, having 
drawn off the attention of the others, penetrated to the 
chamber of the king, who was lying asleep, with two slaves 
fanning him. All' their daggers were instantly plunged i 
in his breast, and he sunk coder their hands, pierced by 
twenty-two wounds. , . 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion 
was almost os extensive as that of Mahmdd of Ghiznl. 
Like him, according to Ferishta, he was not devoid of 
virtues, yet has left behind a darker reputation, redeemed ^ 
by fewer traits of refinement and humanity. With Jiim ' 
the dynasty of Ghdr rose and fell, for he left no descend- 
ants possessed of energy sufficient to support the weight 
of his ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Eld6z in the 
mount.'dn-territory, and Kutb in India, soon erected for 
themselves independent sovereignties. 
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TUE SLA^ E KINGS PATAN DYNASTTi 

Independence of Indta — Kutb « dm — Proprees of a TuAi 
slave — Aram — AUatnth — Jmipttons of the Mofjnls under 
Genghts Kh&n — Sultana Ite.ta — Pehellion — Sehram— 
Masiud — Sulbun — -JIis Character — Vtctory and Death 
of the Heir Apparent — Death of Bulbun — Kei Kobad — 
Influence of Bis Pt Ir — Ktnfs Inf ervieie Kith hisFather 
Bakarra Kh&n — Murder of the Visir — King Dethroned 
and 22m( to death 

Froii tlie deitU of MoliammeJ Gb6r, Indu became &o 
independent kingdom , and after tbc disturbance occn- 
'‘eivnfd br the diss^IutiQi^ of bis empire bad subsided, it 
ceased to hare any connexion mth tbe countries bejrosd 
the Indus 

The life of Kutb n dm, tbe founder of this newmonar- 
cby, affords n 'pecimen of tbe bislory of tbe Tdrki slares, 
■who rose to sovereignty Ibrooghout Asia, end who fur- 
nished a succession of rulers to India 

He was brought tct biisb*ipiir in bis infancy, and pur- 
chased by a -wealthy person 'who bad him instructed la 
Persian and Arabic His patron dying, he was sold to a 
merchant who presented him to Mohammed Ghdr Kutb 
soon acquired bis master's faTOor, and was lo command 
of a body of horse, when he distinguished himself in some 
border warfare, and by his subsequent good conduct «tood 
80 high m Ins sovereign’s estunation, that, after tbe defeat 
of the KSja of Ajmir, he was left in charge of all the new 
concyicsts Qn. ^labammeda death hii beivim/i 
dent and was acknowledged as king He reigned pnlv four 
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year®, but hu Bilmjuiatration cslcnilcil over tbe twenty 
years that lie ofiicntctl m the rcprweiitaUvc of Moliamtnctl 
Ghur He ilietl ui 1210 

Aniin liiv son succccilctl him, but showed no rapmty, 
and was soon dctlironcd by his brotlicr-m law, AUamsh, 
who, though a Tartar of noble birth, had, like Kutb been 
sold as a ehvc, and purchased by that pi'inec, Alfameh 
showed considerable xigou^ dislmgmshed himself by 
several conquests, and enjoyed a good reputation. 

About this time.A d 1217, an event occurred which 
changed the* whole face of Asia Genghis Kluln, origi- 
nally a petty ebuf among the Mopils, havingsubdued the 
three flAtions of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their 
united hordes, burst on tbe Mohammedan kingdoms with 
an army said to be the most mimcrous ever assembled. 

Him irruption of the Moguls, was the greatest calamity 
that has fallen on mankind emcc the dclucc. They had 
DO religion to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, 
Dor did they olhr an altcrnatiro of conversion or tnbnte , 
their only object was to daughter and destroy and the 
only trace they left was in tbs devastation of every country 
which llicy visited 

Genghis, after ravaging great part of Asia, attacked 
the Pnnee of the Afghans, whom he compelled to take 
refuge beyond the Indus AlUmsli refused to shelter him, 
and hence the arms of Genghis were tnmed aside at that 
time from India 

After the death of AUamsh, which took place m 1230, 
there was a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, 
equally destitute of present interest and permanent effects 
Altamsh’s elder son who succeeded him was soon deposed, 
and AUamsh’s sister Uezuiraised to the throne She is said 
to hare been endowed with every princely rirtuc , and in 
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early youth had displayed such talents for admiiiistralion 
that Altamsh, when absent on a campaign, left her in 
charge of his gOTCmment in preference to Ins sons But 
her talents and virtues were insufficient to protect her 
from the effects of a single wcakne«s Her blaster of the 
Horse, formerly an Abyssinian slare, roceiTcd extraordinary 
marks of favour, and though nothing cnminal was alleged, 
the nobihty were disgusted, and furnished mtli a plausible 
ground for exciting a clamour against her Their discon- 
tent was soon matured into iDsnrrectiou, and the fair ruler 
of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, aud put to 
death Her reign lasted three years and six months 
Dehrtm, her brother, succeeded, but before be was 
well established on the throne, bis dominions were invaded 
by a body of ^loguls, who penetrated to Lahore , and the 
assemblage of troops wlucli followed, led to new plots 
which ended m his dcaUi after a reign of two and half 
years ^ 

The next reign, that of Sultan ATasjdd, was a repcti 
tion of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and hcen- 
' Uousness of tlie king, until in little more than two rears 
he was deposed and put to death, ad 1243 

l^Iahmiid II, grandson of Altamsh, who bad been im- 
pnsoned after that pnnce’a death, was now raised to the 
throne by the chiefs who had deposed his predecessor 
His accession was hailed with general satisfaction And 
though his reign was fall of disturbances foreign and 
domestic, he defended lus temtones with vigour against 
numerous and formidable enemies His private life was 
that of a demse He defrayed all his expenses, as he had 
done during his imprisonment, by copying books his fare 
was of the humblest descnptian, aud was cooked by the 
qvees, frhem he tat itmafe servant ffe was 
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an eminent patron of l*er«iau literature, a protector o(luf 
people, and friend to the |ioor. Malinnid died deeply 
regretted after a reign of 20 years, a.d. 122C. 

Ills vizir, Bulbun (often called Balin) being already 
in possession of tlic posxcrs of Ling, found no difilculty in 
assuming tlic' title. Jlalimdd liad died without issue. 

Bulbun lias been act forth as a model emperor by most 
English historians of Inflta s but Mr. Elphinstone, whose 
views dcsencdly possess the lughest authority, furnishes 
a very difflrent picture. “Tliis narrow-minded and self- 
ish tyrant,” mjs he, “was raised by circnmst.vnccs to the 
appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarch. The 
horrors of the Mogul invrsion drove men of eminence 
from the eouutrics to winch H extended: and Bulbuo's 
being the only Mohammedan government which was not 
subverted,^ his court was tilled with illustrious exiles of 
that religion. The number of htcrar}* fugitives was still 
more considerable; and ns the king's eldest son, prince 
Mohammed, was a young man of the greatest accomplish- 
ments, his palace was the resort of all the famous outhora 
of that age,” 

Several insurrections were created by banditti for the 
sake of plunder; but Btdbun succeeded in cfTcctunlly 
crushing them. In Mcwal he is said to have put 100,000 
pefsons to the sword; but lie also cut down the forest 
overn great extent of country, and thus made it yield 
support to the husbandman, instead of its being nu asylum 
to the robber. 

A serious rebellion took place in Bengal which was 
with difliculty suppressed, and afterwards punished with 
more than the king’s usual severity. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his 
eldest son : a calamity to his people no less than to him- 
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^esolufaona helenped from his throne, nnd ran to throw 
himself at hia father’s feet , and, the father hastening to 
prevent him, he fell on his neck, nnd they remained for 
some minutes weeping in each other’s arras, while the 
whole court was almost as ranch affected as themselves 
'When the first transport was over, Kci Koh&d seated lus 
father on the throne, and showed him eiery mark of love 
and reverence All thoughts of*WTr were now at an end , 
but, after repeated intefviewB, Bakarra K.hfin found that 
the Tirfr’s vigdmce, and Lib power over the enfeebled 
mind of the king, rendered it impossible to subvert his ^ 
authority by peaceful means , and, being nnwilhng, or 
' vmable, to resort to force, he returned to Bengal, and left 
his son to his fate ^ 

Kei Kohtid plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery , 
and to such excess, that, at that early age, be entirely 
broke his consututlon auu urougut on an attack of palsy 
Being now driven on reflection, he perceived all the 
dangers of his situation , and, nnable to nd himself of his 
minister by honourable meins, be bad recourse to tbe 
lessons with which he had been made fnmihir, nod suc- 
ceeded before long in taking him off by poisou 

The removal of this predonuDating influence served 
only to let loose a number of other enemies, all eager to 
seize on the power winch the king was unable himself to 
retain 

TJie ascendency of the slaves about (he court had been 
destroyed by the policy of Bnlbun, and the contest was 
nbw between the principal military leaders , and, as the 
native Indians were not yet of sufficient importance to 
form a party, the only competitors were the Tartar chiefs // 
and those of the old kingdom of Gbazm or Ghdir The 
Khiljis seem, from the ibihtv of their chief, or some ad- 
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A rebelliou took place wliicU waa soon quelled and 
the chiefs who were taken prisoners wore treated witli ex- 
' troordmary clemency An insurrection in Malwa was but 
partially suppressed , but wUen the Punj&b was invaded 
hy the Mogols, JeUl showed more vigour, and totally 
defeated them, hut allowed the wreck of their army to 
retire unmolested 

The first invasion of the Deckan by Mohammedan 
arms took place in this reign It was made hy AIS, the 
nephew of rerore, then governor of Kami, (a country 
lying between the G&ngea and Jumna) Without his 
uncle’s leave, he act out with 8000 horse to Dedgiri, (now 
Dowhtabad,) and by causing it to be believed that the 
rce which accompanied him was only the vanguard of 
• the mam army, he intimidated the city into a surrtinder, 
put to flight a vast body of troops assembled for its de 
fence, and returned with immense treasure 

JeUI bad remained m suspense and anxiety both as to 
the fate and designs of Ins nephew , hut when he heard 
that he was on his return, loaded with nches and glory, 
he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence and instead 
of following tbe adnee of his councillors, and adopting 
measures for the security of his own power, he resolved 
to repose on the fidelity of AH He was even induced to 
go to Karrah, and while in the act of embracing his trea- 
cherous nephew, wns barbarously assassinated, after a 
reign of seven years, a d 1295 There was something 
^ peculiarly revoltmg lo the way in which this murder was 
’ perpetrated, the head of the late monarch being ordered 
’oy'lueqye^iiluowis Mlsx ‘euhieTtiitdi.imii'spcar, Tiult varneh 
aloft through camp and city 

When the acconnts of the late king’s death reached 
Delhi, his widow made a feeble attempt to set up her 
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minisleTa nerer dated to contiadict lum, and the best 
informed men m his court had to keep down their know- 
ledge to the level of his acquirements At one time he 
entertained thoughts of aettjig up for a prophet, and 
founding a new religion , and when that was dropped, he 
assumed the title of The Second Alexander, and publicly 
discussed a project of universal conquest 

When his constitution was broken down by intempe^ 
ance, hia dl health made him mote suspicious and irritable 
than ever and like most people who distrust the bulk of 
mankind he was the dope of one artful individual This 
wasCifdr the extent of whose abilities was equalled by 
the depravity of bis principles The use he made of his 
influence was to destroy any who might rival him in favour, 
and afterw'irds to irritate the king against his sons, and 
the queen their mother AH died in a d 131C— after 
TMgn of twenty years his end is said to have been acce- 
lerated by poison administered by Cafdr 

On the death of Ala Cufiir produced a pretended wiU 
of that prince, appointing his infant son his successor, 
under the guardianship of Cifur Having thus gamed 
possession of the government C5fur put out the eyes of the 
biQg s two eldest sons aud not long after sent assassins 
to murder the third son Mobank The assassins however 
were induced to spare him, and before Cufiir had time to 
take further measures, he was himself hilled by the royal 
guard 

Mohdnk was immediately raised to the government 
He deprived his infant brother of sight and put to death 
the oflicers who had raised him to the throne After 
hbcratmg all prisoners, restoring confiscated lands and 
making a vigorous military demonstmtion, Jloharik gave 
himself up to a course of the most degrading and odious 
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detaMchery At length Khosra Khan, B converted Hindu, 
vrho had been made vuir, and bad the entire control of 
the ftdtaimstratiQQ, perpetrated the murder of Ins mfatoa 
ted master, and at once assumed the Tacsut throne 

Khuaru put to death all the sumvors of the family of 
ALi, but «oon pensbed in an insnrrection excited against 
him by Ghdri Khan Tdghlab, governor of the Punjab. 
The death of the usurper produced general joy, and as no 
member of the Ebilji family was found to bare sumved, 
Toghlab was himself proclaimed under the title of Gbenls 
u din 

Gheias n dm Toghlah was the son of a Turin slave by. 
an Indian mother Hts whole reign was as commendable 
as bi3 accession was blameless It was felt that a mu. 
fortune bad happened to the empire, when, at (he end of 
four years, lie was hiUed by the fall of a pavilion erected 
for lus reception by bis son, Jdna KL&n— on whom come 
suspicion rested that the accident nught have been con. 
tnred 

Jima EU&n, wbo ossamed tbe name of Sultan Mobam. 
med, tooh po«8e«MDa of his dignity with extraordinary 
mignificencc He distnbnted gifts and pensions , estab. 
lisbcd hospitals and alms-houses , and throughout his 
reign, was munificent to the learned His private hfe 
was irreproachable and it is admitted th"t he was eloquent 
and accoripl «hed let all the«e talents were accom* 
panicd by a perversion of judgment which leaves uj 
m doubt whether he was not aiTected bv some degree 
of in'^an tv — His whole life was spent in pursuing nsion- 
nry sebenes by means equallv irrational, and with each 
a total disregard of the sufienags which they occasioned 
to liii subject®, that many of bis atrocities exceeded 
those reronlcd of tbe worst of the Csesars His reign 
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lasted t^venty-sevca years, and its results •Nrcre more 
calamitous than those of any that preceded it It ^vas in 
this Tcign thergos ofCamMaand Telingana recovered 
their independence lie died m 1351 

Ferore III , nephew of Mohammed, Buccccded him, and 
was happily a pnnee of a very different temper Under 
him the arts of peace flourished, and the rights of human- 
ity were respected India, during bis reign of thirty-eight 
year«, enpyed a respite from her many calamities , the 
condition of the people was unproved , industry revived , 
vezatioos tascs and fees were abolished , the roads were 
kept in good repair, end new ones made where requited 
one hundred and fifty bridges were built, and fifty dams 
thrown across nrera to promote irrigation , forty mosques 
and thirty colleges were erected m diflctcnt parts of the 
empire, one hundred cararaosencs for travellers, and as 
many hospitals for the sick, with the same number of 
public baths, were among the edifices, many of which still 
ri^mam, that afl’ord saflicient cndcncc of the enlightened 
spirit that pervaded the reign of Fcrorc III This amia- 
ble prmco died in A d 1388 at the advanced age of ninety 
The short reigns of Tiighlah II, Abubkr, and Jlabom- 
med IT exemplified the precarious nature of onental 
power Mahmud III, was yet a nunor, and the rulers of 
the provinces were scheming how they might best throw 
off the imperial yoke, when the invasion of Tamerlane 
burst upon their beads and overwhelmed the contending 
parties in one common mm 

Tamerlane (Teunur) had united the hordes of Tutary 
in the same manner., th/ui^unt tn tha. fuima extent,, aa. 
Genghis Khan , and like him, had carried his destructive 
inroads mto all the surrounding countries Though a 
Turk and a Jlussulman, he was as barbarous in his mode 
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of war as tlie Jlogul Tamerlane set out from his capital 
in 1397, and after hating encountered many ditBculties 
on his march, and desolated most of the towns which lay 
in his way, arrived before Delhi, which at once surrender- 
ed under a solemn promise of protection , but when the 
Ilogul army gained admittance, a scene of horror ensued 
easier to be imagined than described Tamerlane was 
proclaimed emperor of India but soon after quitted it, 
with the immense booty carried off from Delhi, and left 
anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind him 

There is a resemblance between the Instones of Genghis 
Khln and Tamerlane , but of these two enemies of man- 
hind, thedirst was perhaps the more violent and the 
second the more perfidious 

For two tnontUa after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi 
remained without a government, and almost without 
inhabitants ^lahtnud waa at length restored to the 
possession of it, and died there after a nominal reign of 
twenty years 

He was succeeded by Doulat Khlin Lodi , who at the 
end of fifteen months was expelled by Xhiar Khkn, the 
governor of the Punjab This new ruler was a Seiad, 
or descendant of the prophet, though a native of India 
He had been governor of one portion of the Punjab, which 
he lost during the confneion of Mahmud’s reign , but 
appealed to Tamerlane who gave him the whole He 
now affected to recognise that conqueror as emperor, and 
to govern as his deputy Kbizr died m a n 1421. 

Seiad Mobank his son, socceeded to the throne , and 
after a reign of thirteen years, in which no rcmarlahle 
events occurred, was assassinated by a party of Hindus, 
at the instigation of the mir 

The vi 2 ir placed Seiad Mohammed, son of the late 
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pnnce, in lus father’s station, and made two of the Hindu 
assassins governors of provinces hut ns soon after cut 
off himself The weak, reign of this pnnee, and his son 
and successor, Ali II, had nearly dissolved the empire, 
when it wns seized and held hy Behlil Kh6n Lddi, a 
noble who had some time before obtained possession of 
the Punj ib Behldl’s reign was long and vigorous, nud 
at lus death m 1488, he left a territory extending from 
the Jnmnn to the Himalaya mountains, ns far east ns 
Benares, besides a tract on the west of the Jumna extend- 
ing to Bundulcund 

His son, Secandcr I, supported bis reputation, Sccand- 
er’s accession was disputed, but though his opponents 
were unsuccessful they were treated with element} 
Secander was in many respects a mild and excellent 
pnnee, hut bigoted in his opposition to Hinduism lie 
died at Agra after a reign of twenty-eight years 

Ibrahim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s 
vittues, and his reign was conlmuaBy disturhed by rchel- 
lions Various chiefs revolted Boiilnt Xh'm Lddi, the 
governor of the Punjab, called in the aid of Bahcr, who had 
for some time reigned in C4bul At length, in 1526, a 
severe battle took place m which Ibrahim was killed and 
the Indian army suffered prodigious loss , B&ber seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi, and was the founder of a 
line of kings under whom India rose to the highest pitch 
of prosperity, and out of the ruina of whose empire all 
the existing states in that country are composodi'i 
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BABEK 

Descent and Earl j Lxje of Daher — His Wars and Adven- 
tures in his Youth — Defeated by the TJsheli.s — Ha 
cheerfulness under reverses — Uis love of fioicers — 
Acquires the Kingdom of Cabul — Baber s Proceedings 
after his Victory over Ibrahim — War Kith Sanga, Dana 
of hlewir — Battle of Sihrl — Victory of Baber — Settle- 
ment of the country — Setge of Ckand^x — Afghan 
Insurrection — Defeat of the King of Bengal — Siehness 
of Baber— Hvs Death — Character 

Toe earif life of Bdber vaa a tisme of surpmmg 
Ticissitudes sad romintic ^dreDtoies Tie vras the sixth 
m descent from TametUde The extessire dommions of 
his grandfather Ahuaaid were shared by the onmerons 
sons of that monarch Omar 8heilb 31irza the fourth 
son, and father of Blber, ruled m Ferghina, a small bat 
beautiful country on the upper course of the Joiarles, of 
which Buber in his llemoirs always speaks with fondness 
The mother of Blber was a Mogul — ^but the circumstance 
inspured uo attachment on the part of Bdber towards the 
Jlogul natioHTwhom he always regarded with arersion 
Baber was only twclrc years old at the death of his 
father and his own accession (ad 1491) He was 
immediately intolvcd in war with hu uncles, and main- 
tained himself against them, and other enemies, with 
Tarj mg fortune, sometimes reduced to the lowest ebb, at 
other times borne on a flowing tide In 1500 he Buffered 
total defeat from the Uzbeks, and spent nearly two years 
yArttrty tisA insAntss BuX \ie ’ourt \aa rru- 
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jnerous rcTcrses M’itli the elasticity’ of yoxitli. He himself 
telb us that he often shed many tears, and composed 
many melancholy verses ; but his cheerful temper buoyed 
him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects for the future. He says 
he never had more perfect pleasnre than for o few days 
after he evacuated Samarcand, when he first got a full 
meal, a quiet night’s rest, and a temporary freedom from 
anxiety. It was owing to his aociahle habits, and his 
' relish for simple pleasures, that he so often had similar 
moments of enjoyment. In every interval of rest he was 
■occupied with plants and gardening ; and during all hia 
marches, in peace or war, flowers and trees and cheerful 
^'landscapes were never thrown away on him. 

In 1504 he ohtiuned possession of Cdhol with less dif> 
Acuity than might have been expected. In this country 
he reigned for twenty-two years, before engaging in the 
enterprises already related, and which led to his conquest 
of India. 

After the taking of Dellu and Agra, Baber’s first act 
was to distribute tbe captured treasures to his adherents. 
But great efforts were sdil demanded for the reduction of 
the provinces, the goveinors of which formed themselves 
into an extensive and formidable confederacy, setting a 
son of the late Secander, as sovereign, at their head. 
Biber’s principal oiBcers, alarmed by the resistance which 
it seemed necessary to overcome, combined in offering 
him advice to return. Bdber, declaring that he would 
relinquish such a conquest only with his life, displayed so 
formidable a spirit of resolurion and perseverance, that in 
a short time the confederacy began to dissolve. Many of 
the omrahs who had hitherto expected Buber to withdraw 
ns Tamerlane had done, now made their submission j de- 
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tachments were sent to rednce others , and in about four 
months all had been brought into subjection 

After he bad thus been acknowledged by all the 
ilnssulmans, Baher had to commence a war with the 
Hindus, who, contrary to their nsnal practice, were on 
this occasion the aggressors 

Sanga the Rajput pnnce, who had consolidated and 
extended his hereditary empire, and at first opened a 
fnendly communication with Baber, no sooner saw him 
seated on the throne of Delhi than he began to form 
combinations against bim Sereral chiefs of the bouse of 
Lodi joined R!tja Sanga and hia allies , who all soon am* 
vcdatBiana, within 50 miles of Agra The garnson of 
that place was soon driren with loss into the fort Bdher 
on hearing this, sent forward a detachment to ohserre the 
enemy, and soon after moved out with all his forces As 
he neared the Ilmdu armv his advanced guard was 
attacked and defeated with heavy loss Had the Raja 
pressed on during the first panic, it is probable he would 
have obtained an easy victory But by withdrawing bis 
encampment he allowed Baber ample time to take up a 
position and fortify it Baber’s troops, however, were 
dispirited, and this feeling was increased by the adverse 
prognostications of an astrologer who arrived from C&bul 
at the time Some of the Indian troops deserted, and 
others went over to the enemy, and all were alarmed 
B4ber was not insensible to the dangers of lus situation i 
he tells us that he repented of his sins, forswore wine, 
and gaie away his gold and silver dnnkmg vessels to the 
poor But he was too mnch used to danger to be depres- 
sed , and that he might infnsc some of his own spirit into 
his troops, he assembled his officers of all ranks, and 
■mahe a hirect appeal to Oieir sense oftonour, and set the 


cbince 0 ^ glory against tlie risk of death The a\hole 
ftssemhly answered him with one voice, and swore on the 
Konn to conquer or die Tlie result of the battle was 
that "BdbeT gained a complete victory Ilti 3 n Sanga esca- 
ped with difficulty, and many chiefs were slain — Btibor 
expelled the astrologer from liia domimOns but gaic hint 
a liberal present 

Having promised before the battle, that he would allow 
any one who wished it, leave of absence to Cibul, Baber 
formed oil who desired to avail thcmselvea of that pctnits- 
sion, into a detachment, and sent them back under the 
command of hia eldest son Iliimljun 

Biber spent the next six months in internal arrange- 
ments, and restoring order throughout the provinces that 
bad been disturbed dunng the doubtful period of hia 
contest with Baja Sanga and by the end of the year lus 
authority was everywhere established except in Oud be- 
yond the Ganges 

About the beginning of the next year, (1528,) Biber 
taaiched against the Bajput state of Cbinddri, near blalwa, 
the chief of wlucli bad made good his retreat after the 
late battle, and now offered a desperate resistance On 
the second day of the siege the Bajputs gave up all for 
lost, and Biber witnessed one of those extraordinary in- 
stances of self-dcTOtion which are so common m Bajpflt 
history The garrison put tbeir women to death, and 
rushed forth nahed, not to conquer, but to tUe They 
drove the Mussulmans before them, leaped from the ram- 
parts, and conlrnucd their charge with unabated fury 
until they were overpowered and destroyed 

Dunng the siege of Chinden, Biber received intel- 
ligence of the defeat of his detachment m Oud by an 
Afghan chief, and immediately marched, himself, in that 
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direction He compelled the rehela to take refoge m 
Bengal , and it vras probably on this occasion that be re- 
daced South Behar After eome months of ill health he 
•was engaged in a eenous contest, which resulted m his 
acquisition of oil Behar Bat from, this tune Baber a 
health failed, and hia end was probably hastened by a 
snperstibous ceremony in which he took part, with the 
hope of rehcTing his son Hntnityaii from a disease, by de- 
TOting his own life in his stead 

Blbcr died at Agra in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
the thirty-eighth of his reign — only fire years of which, 
howerer, had been in India His body was huned by his 
own desire at Cibol He is regarded as in many respects 
the most admirable pnnee that ever reigned in Asia Hu 
hlemoirs contain a most minute account of his life u) a 
plain and manly style His descriptions of the conntnes 
hensited, their scenery, climate, and prodnehone, are 
full and accurate Throngh life he retained the same 
kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and socia- 
ble temper, with which he set oat on hu career The 
possession of power and grandeur neither blunted the 
dehcacy of his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the 
enjoyments of nature and itnagination "It u a relief," 
says hlr Erskine, " lo the midst of the pompous coldne«3 
of Asiatic history, to find a Ling who can weep for days, 
and tell ns that be wept for the playmate of his boyhood ” 
His mother and female relations are mentioned with as 
much intcrcit as if be had nercrlcH their fireside, andhis 
friends are ns prominent m the personal part of his nar- 
ratiTc as he u himself These eiccUencies are not with- 
out a set off Baber was too much disposed to conn- 
Tiality , and his indolgcnce in wine is behered to hare 
shortened lus life 
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HUMATUW. 

Arrangmintt vntK the Kmtf* Brothers^ Conquests of 
Guserat —RehelUon of the Ktntfs brothers -—War toitk 
Shir KHn — Defeat of HimJiyun^Itetreat through the 
Desert — Birth of Akher — Flight to Persia — Deception 
— Belp obtained — Adianee to Chhiil and Candahar-^ 
Victory — Shir Shah's Reign tn India — Bts Son's — Res- 
toration of Bumayun — Bis Death 

Bader tet^ueatTljed his trouhted empire to hu son Hu- 
XQdyiiD, an anuah\e and accomplished prince, possessed of 
refined though somewhat fantastic tastes He -was parti- 
cvdarly deroted to the study of the bearenly bodies, ■wbich 
m that age and country traa miicb tinctured 'Uith judicial 
astrology From these recreations he rvas roused by the 
urgent cares of empire, to \rLicU he showred himself fully 
equal 

He yielded the Punjab and the country on the Indus, 
to lus brother Cdmr&o, then gorernor of Cibol At the 
same time he gave to his other brothers Ilmdil and 
Mirra, respectively, the government of Sambal and Mew dt 
As be still possessed D&ber’s Telwan army, and profited 
by the impression of bis power, the effects of tbe dis- 
memberment did not at first appear 

Ilamdyon was soon involved in war wnth Bahddur 
Shdb, who had obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat A 
mistaken religious zeal induced him to leave that prince 
unmolested, while engaged m hostilities against the Pagan 
pnnee of Chitfir , but he now advanced with so great a 
force, and conducted operations so ably, that the other 
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■sraa obliged to rctrent into Gozcnt, unable to meet his 
antagomst in tUe field He nett fled to Ahmedabid, hav- 
ing deposited hi3 treasures m Cbupanni, T\bicli was then 
considered an almost impregnable fortress The young 
emperor, however, at the head of a chosen band, mounted 
the face of the perpendicular rock by fixing m it iron 
spikes, and earned tbe place by surpnse, — an exploit still 
celebrated as equal to any achieved cither by Tamerlane 
or B'lher 

After this glorious termination of lus first war, he 
might have expected a peaceful and prosperous reign, 
hut it was speedily disturbed by bis brotliers, Cimran 
and Ilindal, who were emboldened in their crJCooSLl 
designs by his excessive tnddness and lenity Having 
divisions of the army placed under their command, they 
snccessivcly laid chum to the supreme power 

These dissensions encouraged Shir Khan, a Patna chief, 
still in possession of Bengal, to advance with a powerful 
host against Humayun , who, unable from the distracted 
state of his afi'airs to muster a sufficient force, was worst- 
ed, and returned m a discomfited condition to Agra 
The brothers, seeing that their disunion was about to pro- 
duce tbe rum of tbeir house, ralbed round the emperor, 
though not with the requisite cordiality This last, hav- 
ing reermted his ranks, marched against Shir, but was 
again completely defeated, obbged to abandon his capital, 
and to seek refuge among the minor pnnees on the 
border Few, however, remained faithful to tbe fallen 
mouarcb After being obliged to flee from several courts 
he sought protection in that of Blaldeo, who had been the 
most urgent in his proffers of amity and alliance, but 
finding that this base chief had resolved to seize and de- 
liver him to the enemy, he felt himself compelled to 
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remove mslantly wtlb his fev temmorng ndheienta aevoss 
tlie Wcslera Desert to the baulra of the Indus 

la this march he expenenced a pressure of calemily 
BUcU as scarcely over hefell evea the most unfortunate 
pnnees of the east After Buffering dreadful sgouiCb from 
rvaut of water, the party came to a well in which there 
nos abundance , but they hid only one buchet, and when 
It was drawn up, such crowds rushed forwird, that, the 
rope breaking, it fell to the bollom, and sevenl v,eie pre- 
cipitated after it Jlcantime the rear guard was repeatedly 
obliged to turn and repulse tbc enemy, who pursued close 
IcliinJ Many of them penshed before they reached 
AmcTcdt, on the opposite boundary of the desert 

It was this period of depre»3ioQ and affliction that gave 
birth to Akber, a pnnee destined to raise the Indiin Em- 
pire to the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed, (Oct Id, 
lots) Uuraiyuu had tairchcd for SmJ the previous 
day The young pnucc fell into the hands of his uncle 
Cdmrtin 

num'iyun sought refuge m Persia, and was received 
w ith the most tnagniflccnt hospitality by Sbdh Tahmasp, 
who cuablcd bun to maintam the outward forms of 
imperial rank llumiyuo, after agreeing to embrace 
the SWa tide of Mahometanism, was also furnished with 
ten thousind men, to he employed m the recovery of Jus 
lost empire lie marched first into Cabul, where he wis 
again cnconnlercd by fraternal rivalry, that province 
hiving been usurped by C^xaxkx^ lie next advanced and 
laid siege toCanJahir, wUich. soon surrendered to him, 
when he proceeded with a superior force against CAbiil 
TUcce lus brother awaited his approach , and, on his arrival, 
exhibited ou the walls his Imy Akber, hound to a funtral- 
pde, intimaUiig lint he would foTthnilh pul the child to 
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death if the father should proceed to an attack upon the 
city. The latter, unmored by this painful spectacle, 
expressed his determination to persevere, only adding the 
most dreadful threats if the homd deed were perpetrated. 
The barhanan renounced lus meditated crime, and, with 
hi3 adherents, commenced a retreat. Hnmayun entered 
the gates, embraced the young prince, and found himself 
again a king. He reigned nine years in that city, though 
constantly harassed by his relative, who, after reducing 
him repeatedly to great distress, was at last completely 
vanquished. 

Meantime Shir had become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its hauls on every side. He swayed 
the sceptre wisely and well , at which the Mogul histon- 
ans are astonished, considenag the treason by which be 
gained it , hut, as a Patsn, he owed only a very ahght 
allegiance to the bouse of Baber, and ought not to be 
regarded as an usurper. His arrangements for the accom- 
modation of travellers, which u the East, devolve gene- 
rally Upon the sovereigu, were on a scale of which no 
former reign afforded an example. Across the entire 
breadth of Hmdostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, 
there was formed a high-road bordered with fruit-trees, 
with a well every two miles, and caraTan«erais at every 
stage, where the faiveller was accommodated at the pubhc 
expense Justice was mamtamed inviolate general se- 
curity reigned, and his death, at the end of five years, 
was considered a nabonal calamity. His son Sehm, sup- 
pbed his place nme years, though neither with equal 
wisdom nor ability , but when he died, leaving his heir a 
mmor, the empire, during the short reigns of Mohammed 
and Ibrahim, was distracted by dissensions among the 
royal family, and by the revolt of numerous omiahs and 
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of any other eastern monarch These are impat^d “ « 
great measure to his exce^sire lemtv, especially towards 
hrothers who ill deserred it , Fcn«ht.n eren decides, fijat 
had he been a worse man, he woald hare been a greater 
ruler ho example, indeed, can afford a stronger Spologr 
for that cruelty which deforms the history of oriental 
hings The principle of primogeniture, so firmlv esta- 
bhshed in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on the 
feelmgs of the people , and any pnnce of the blootl-roysd, 
who can form a party, or become popular, may cherish 
the hope of expellmg the teigumg soxercign 
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jieeesiion of Akhtr — Bthram 'Kh&n — Loits his xnfuvnoe — 
Abler assvmta the Goeenmenl — Hia plan of 
and eomoliiafinff the Empire — Conpteat of CaahrJ^r — 
i?ecorer» Candahtr — Intemperance of AUe^s eldest 
Son — Abler'a tllneaa and death — Ilia CTorarter — Hxs 
Internal Pohey — Treatment of Hindis — CoUeCti^n of 
Iterenve — Admimatraiion of Justice — Iteform of the 
^rmy— ^A6er an Adminiatralor and Warrior 

^KBER was only thirteen years and four months old 
at his father’s death, and though unusually maolj" “^d 
uitelhgent for his age, was obnouslv incapable of admi- 
nistering the government Behram Khan, who was there- 
fore intrusted with the exercise of all the po^?™ of 
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eorereignty, lind been a distinguislied officer under IIu 
maytjn before Uia expulsion from India In tlic final 
defeat of that monarch by Shir Shfih, Behram was separa- 
ted from Ills master, but made Ins way through many 
dangers to Sind, where he joined llum^ynn in the third, 
year after his expulsion lie became thencefomard the 
most confidential of HumAyun’a officers, and to his exer- 
tions may be chiefly attributed the restoration of the 
house of Tamerlane 

Behram’s military talents had enabled him to surmount 
many external difficulties, and cren his arbitrary and 
inflexible disposition was essential to tbc maintenance of 
Bnbordmation m an army which Ilninhyun had not been 
able to keep m strict order, and which roust soon have 
oreitarned the gorernment after it fell into the hands of 
a minor Behram s*domiDntion was therefore submitted 
to for a tune , but the king, now adrancing towards man- 
hood, soon became impatient of tbe insignificance to 
which he was reduced by tbe dictatorial proeeedmgs of 
hi8 minister His indignation was increased by the 
injustice of some of Behram’s acts of power 

At length Akber was induced to make an effort to 
deliTer himself from tbe thraldom m which he heed 
Behram exerted himself, when too late, to recover the 
king’s coafidence All rank? soon forsook the falling 
minister, to court the sovereign from whose youthful 
virtues, and even weaknesses, they expected a happy 
contrast to the strict controul of Behram The minister 
meditated various schemes for Mtrieving his power, but 
at length set off for Nigor with tlie avowed intention of 
embarking, in Guzerat, for Mecca On liis waj, irritated 
at some further proccedm^ of Akber, he changed his 
mind, assembled a body of troops, and going openly into 
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insurrection attempted an inTasion of the Punjdb He 
was disappointed in his reception m that pronnce, and 
obliged to throw himself on the king s mercy Akber 
did not forget the great semcea of his former minister 
and after investing Inm with a dress of honour, gave him 
his choice of one of the principal governments under the 
«rown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismissal 
on his pilgnmage to l^Iecca Behram's pnde and pru 
dence equally counselled the latter course He was as- 
signed a liberal pension , but while preparing for embark- 
ation at Guzerat, he was assassinated by an Afgb&n, whose 
father he had formerly killed in battle in Hnmayun s 
reign 

The charge which Akber had taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of nyouth of eighteen , but the young 
king was possessed of more than usual advantages both 
from nature and education He was bom in the midst of 
hardships and brought up lo captivity His courage was 
-exercised in bis father s wars and his prudence called 
forth by the dehcacy of his situation during the ascen- 
dancy of Behram 

It was Akber who formed the noble design of putting 
himself at the liead of the whole Indian nation, and form 
xng the inhabitants of that vast temtory, without distmc- 
tion of race or religion, into one community This pohey 
was steadily pursued throughout his reign He admitted 
Hmdfis to every degree of power, and lilussnlmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according 
to their rank and merit , until as far as his dominions 
extended ttey were filed with a loyal and united people 

But these were the frmts of time and the first calls 
on Akber s attention were of an urgent nature 
1 To establuh his authority over his chiefs 
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2 To recover the domioions of the crown 

3 To restore, in the internal administration of them, 
that order -which had been lost amidst so many xeTolu- 
tions 

These important -objects were all gradually and judici- 
ously attained and his ternloncs also enlarged by the 
acquisition of Gurerat and Bengal In these, and indeed 
in all the contests in which Ahber was engaged, he dis- 
played an activity and energy that secured him lasting 
fame On the death of his brother (1585) who had been 
governor of Cabul, Ahber went in person to tbat province, 
and was induced to attempt tlie conquest of the celebrated 
kingdom of Cashimr. Tins ^^terrestrial paradise” can 
only be approached by difficult and dangerous passes, 
which are often rendered impassable by snow Port of 
Akber'e army succeeded m penetrating, but it was not till 
the year following that a complete victory was obtained, 
and Caahmlr lay at the disposal of Ahber Tlic lang was 
enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and had a jfcgir 
assigned in Beh^r Akber afterwards made a journey to 
Cashmir to enjoy* the pleasures of bis new conquest, but 
only repeated his visit twice dunnglus reign It hoBrerer 
became tbe favourite retreat of Ins succeaiors, and still 
mamtaiia its celebrity as one of the fairest spots on earth 
Akber’a next operations were against Gie north-eastern 
Afghans, and met with stouter resistance and less success 
than any in which he had prevuiualy hcen engaged In 
1594 Akher recovered possession of Candahar, an acquisi- 
tion which placed him in complete possession of his here- 
ditary kingdom beyond the Indus, and nearly at the aasne 
time he had completed the conquest of Kindostan Proper. 
Bmd had fallen in 1592 , the last attempt at rebcUion in 
Cashmlr was quashed about the same 'time , the reduction 
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of Bengal was completed ty the submission of Orissa, 
and all disturbances in Guzerat tenmnated in 1593 • so 
that the whole of Ilindostan to the ^erbndda was more 
under Ahber’s authority than it had been under any 
former king The next object for Akber was to extend 
his dominions over the Dcckan The mihtary operations 
necessary to effect this occupied Akber for nearly a year, 
when his return to Ilindostan was rendered necessary by 
the refractory conduct of lus eldest son Selim 

This pnnee had impaired his understanding and tem- 
per by the cxcessire use of wine and opium Dnnking 
seems to hare been the nee of the age among the Maho- 
metan kings MTien Akber had left for the Deckau he 
had declared Sehm his successor, and appointed him vice- 
roy of Ajm(r but m his father’s absence Sehm had 
attempted to seuc on the provinces of llmdoston for 
himself 

However much <\kber may have been nOheted by this 
conduct he determined not to drive his son to extremities 
lie wrote a temperate letter warning him of the conse- 
quences of lus conduct, and assuring him of his own 
undiiBinishcd affection, if he would return to the path of 
duty Selim rcpLcd m the most submissive terms, but 
still continued to levy troops After a pretended reconci- 
liation with Lis father, m wluch Akber manifested tbc 
utmost kindness, Selim had leave to return to his residence 
in Allfth5bdd, where he gave himself up more than ever 
to debauchery 

The emperor was much perplexed as to tlie course to 
pursue, and determined to try tlic effect of a personal 
intemew with his son He therefore set off for AUahi- 
bod, and had advanced one or tvo marches when he heard 
of the alarming illoeisofhis own mother, and returned 
just m time to receive her Inst breath 
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On hearing of this jonmeyr and the cause of its sus- 
pension, Selim determined on going to Agra and suhrait- 
tmg in good earnest to his father lie iras hindlv received, 
hut placed for a short time under restraint, and confided 
to the care of a physician Before long he was restored 
to freedom and to favour 

Akber had some yeara before, lost lus eldest son, 
hlorkd , he now received accounts of the death of his third 
son, Danialj who fell a nctitu to intemperance in the 
thirtieth year of his age This calamity ^ as felt by Akber 
in tbe degree that was to be expected from tbe strength 
of his attachments and it "is probable that his domestic 
afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began to 
prey upon his spirits and undenume his health In the 
middle of September, 1605, he became seriously ill, and 
though he retained his faculties to the last, be was no 
longer capable of taking part m business He pronounced 
Selim the lawful snccessor to tbe kingdom, and, repenting 
the Mahomedan confession of faith, died, after a reign of 
fifty-one yeara 

Akber IS described os a strong and handsome man In 
his youth he indulged in wine but early became abstemi- 
ous Although so constantly engaged m wars, and occu- 
pied with improvements in the civil government, yet, by 
the judicious distribution of bis time, and by his talents for 
the dispatch of business, he always had leisure for study 
and amusement He was fond of witnessing all exercises 
of strength and skill He took great pleasure in huntmg, 
especially when attended with danger, and often under- 
went great fatigue for the mere pleasure of exercise 

But it IS to his mteinal policy that Akber owes his 
place in that highest order of pnnees whose reigns have 
been a blessing to mankind Akber’s tolerant spirit was 
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displayed early la his reiga, and appears to hare been 
entirely independent of any donhts about the Jlahometan 
faith It led him, hoirever, to hsten, mthout prejudice, 
to the doctrines of other rehgions, and involTed lum m 
enmity ■with the bigoted members of his own 

Akber did not interfere much with the Hindi usages, 
bnt forbade trial by ordeal, and mamagCa before the age 
of puberty , and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice 
He also permitted widows to marry a second time , and 
positirely prohibited the burning of Hindu widows against 
their will, and took effectual precanhons to ascertain that 
their resolution was free and unmffuenced On one oeca* 
Sion, hearmg that the Rfij* of JMpir was about to force 
his son's widow to the pile, he mounted hu horse and 
TodA post to the spat to pterent the intended sacrifice 

The employment of llmdus equally -with Mahometans 
began with Akber’s assumption of the gorersment In 
the serenth year of his reign be abolished an odious 
impost called the capitation tax on infidels At the same 
time ^ taxes on pilgrims were abolished Still earher 
(m 1561) he issued au edict most beneficial in its conse* 
quences it waa a prohibition against making elasca of 
persons taken in war 

In the collection of rerenue Akber spared no pains to 
give precision and correctness to tbe excellent system 
established by Shir SL£h lo his aiiort reign To do this 
be obtamed a careful and correct measurement of the 
land then ascertained the amount of the produce of every 
acre, so as to fix the proportion of the amount that 
each had to pay to the government and settled an equi* 
valent m money for tlic proportion so fixed 

In the administration of justice every case was folly 
stated and investigated , and, where tbe judges followed 



their instructions, always decided according to law. The 
spint of all the rules was liberal and humane, and the 
goremors of prorinces were enjoined to inflict no capital 
punishment, except m cases of dangerous sedition, until > 
the proceedings were sent to court for the emperor’s con- 
firmation. 

Amidst the reforms of other departments Akher did 
not forget his army. It was tanglit to obey orders and, 
as a means of mtroducing economy and efficiency into it, 
the troops were paid m cash, and with as much regularity 
as practicahle A license to plunder had too frequently 
constituted the pay of the soldiery in former reigns 

‘‘Thus Akher was at once a conqueror and an admi- 
nistrator He had no delight m conquest He fought 
when it was “necessary to fight — and he fought with 
courage aadrigoar seldom eurpasttd But he was happi- 
est when engaged m the work of cinl administration , 
and history delights to contemplate him rather as a 
philanthropic statesman, whose internal pohey has placed 
him in the first rank of the great kings of all ages and 
all countries, than as a wamor whose victories have 
secured him the applause of more vulgar and unreflecting 
minds 
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JEH^NCIR 

State of India '—Rehelhon of JeK&ngir t eldest son — Hoxo 
cnished- — Story of At r Jehitn — Her tnarnage to the 
Emperor — Str T Roe — Uis accounts of the Kingdom — 
Recline of the admimstration — Magnifeence of the 
Court — Emperors kahits — Illness — Schemes of Nnr 
Jehan — ^lohahat Khan — Hts arrest of the Emperor — 
Jehangir rescued 

Seliu took possession of thegoveromtnt immediately 
on Ills father’s death, and assomed the title of Jeb^gir, 
(Conqueror of the Trorld ) 

lie found the ^hole of his domisions on the north of 
the heihudda m as tranquil a state ns could be expected 
in 80 extcnsiTe an empire , though m the Deckan, affairs 
■wore a troublesome aspect, and rebelhon continued in 
part of Bengal 

Jchtmgfr confirmed most of his father’s old officers m 
their stations, and remitted some rexatious duties that 
had surviTed Akber’s reforms notwithstanding his own 
notorious habits he strictly forbad the use of wine and 
regnlated that of opium lie restored the Mahometan 
confession of faith on his coin, hut though more supersti- 
tious, he was less deront than Akber 

Khusro, the eldest son of the new emperor had long 
been estranged from his father , and it is by no means 
probable that Jch&ngtr’s treatment of him was such os 
would be likely to sooth his fechngs Ills behaviour does 
not appear to hare given nsc to any suspicion until abont 
lour montfis alter Cfic accession, nficn /efiSngtr was 
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awakened at midnigkt, with the intelligence that his eon 
had lied, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi. He immcdiatelj’ dispatched a light force in piir- 
Buit, andfollowed himself nejtmoming with all the troops 
he could collect. 

Khusra had collected 10,000 men by the time he 
reached the Punjab ; and he was attempting to reduce the 
citadel of Lahore when he was disturbed hr the approach 
of his father’s adranced gnard. He was soon totally 
defeated and brought in chains before his father. Khusru’a 
principal ndTiscrs fell into the hands of the emperor, by 
whom they were most cruelly tortured ; 700 prisoners 
were impaled in a line leading from the gate of Lahore, 
and Khusrii carried along the line on an elephant to wit- 
ness their frightful agonies. The unhappy prince passed 
three days in bitter anguish, and remained for long after 
a prey to the deepest melancholy.' 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jeh&ngir 
contracted a marriage with the celebrated Ni'tr Jeh&n, an 
event which influenced all the succeeding transactions of 
his life. 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teheran 
in Persia, of high birth. His Bon however, was reduced 
to poverty, and emigrated to India. On 'his arnval in 
Candahlr in great distress, his wife was delivere'd of Niir 
Jchdn : and into so abject a condition had they fallen that 
the parents were unable to provide for the conveyance of 
their infant, or to maintain the mother Bo'as to admit of 
her giving it support. The future empress was therefore 
exposed on the way by which the caravan was next morning 
to proceed. She was observed by a principal merchant 
of the party, who took her up and resolved to educate 
her as his own. « 
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As a ’sroman m a sitoatiwi to act as nurse ^as not easy 
to be found in a caraTflu, it is a matter of no surpn^e that 
ter oirn mother should hare been the person employed m 
that capaatv and the merchant’s attention being thus 
drairn to the distresses of the family, he perceived them 
to he persons much above their present condition, and 
after rehevmg their immediate wants, employed the father 
and his eldest son in matters connected with his bu^mess 
Through his means they were subsequently introduced to 
AVber, and after filling some subordinate offices soon ro«e 
by their own abihties 

In the mean lime I»ur Jeb&n grew up and began to 
excite admiration by her beauty and elegance She at- 
tracted the notice of Jehangir, then pnnee Selim Akbec 
xemonstrated with his son, and recommended that ^ut 
Jehan should he named and removed from the prince’s 
sight She was bestowed on Sbfr Afghdn Khdn, a young 
Persian lately come into the semee, and to him Alhcr 
gave a j'igir m Bengal 

But these means were not sufficient to effitce the im- 
presnon made on Jehlmgir, and after he became emperor 
he charged hia foster brother Kutb n dm, the viceroy of 
Bengal, to pTocurc for him the object of his pasMon Shir 
vVfghjtn no sooner sospected the design than he resigned 
his comm&nd and left theemperor’e service The viceroy 
in attempting to fulfil Jehangir s wishes was killed by 
Shir Afghin who immediately afterwards fell himself 
^ur Jehfin was seized and sent as a prisoner to Delhi 
Jchdngfr tried in vain to soothe and concihatc her She 
regarded him as the murderer of her husband, and reject 
cd all his overtures After the lapse of a considerable 
lime she was induced to ihmik more favourably of bis 
offers, and their marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
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Kilr Jeliiln \ras raised to lionours suck as had ncTcr before 
been enjoyed by the consort of any king in India. Her 
name ■was put on the coin along with the Emperor’s. Her 
father was made prime minister. Her brother ■was placed 
in n high station : the Emperor took no step without 
consulting her. Though her sway produced bad conse- 
quences it was on the whole beneficial. Her father was 
a •wise and upright minister, and from the time of hU 
accession to office a great improvement took place in the 
government. 

It was during this reign, in the year 1C15, that Sir T. 
Eoe arrived at the court, as ambassador from King James 
I. His accounts enable us to judge of the state of India 
under Jehlmgtr. 

The sea-ports and the customs were full of gross 
abuses, the governors seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. 
Even Eoe, though otherwise treated ■with hospitality and 
respect, had his baggage searched and some articles taken 
by the governor. His journey from Surat, by Burhilnpiir 
and Chitdr, to Ajmir, lay through the Deckan, where 
war was raging, and the Itana’a country, where it had just 
ceased; yet he met with no obstruction or alarm, except 
from mountaineers, who then, as now, rendered the roads 
unsafe in times of trouble. ' 

The Deckan bore strong marks of devastation and 
neglect. Burhanpdr, which had before, as it has since, 
been a fine city, contained only four or five good houses 
amidst a collection of mnd huts; and the court of Parviz, 
held in that town, had no pretendons to splendour. 

In other places he was struck with the decay and 
desertion of some towns, contrasted -with the prosperity 
of others. The former were, in some instances at least, 
deserted capitals ; and their decline affords no argument 
against the general prosperity. 
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The admuustration of the country had rapidly declined 
EiQCC AVbet’s time The goveminciitB irere farajcd, and 
the gOTcrnors ezacters and tyrannical 

Though a jndicioua and sober unter. Roe is profuse 
in his praise of the magnificence of the court, and he 
speahs in high terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and 
of the order and elegance of the entertainments they gare 
to him His reception, indeed, was in all respefts nio®* 
hospitable, thongh the very moderate scale of his presents 
and retinue was not hhely to conciliate a welconin where 
state was so generally maintained He was excused all 
humiliating ceremonial*, was allowed to tahe thf highest 
place in the court on public occasions, and was continu- 
ally admitted into familiar intcrconrse with the emperor 

The scenes he witnessed at his private interTietvs form 
a cunoQs contnst to the grandeur with which the Mogul 
was surrounded He sat on a low throne all coveeed with 
diimonds, pearls, and rubies , and had a great display of 
gold plate vases and goblets, set with jewels The party 
was free from all restraint scarcely one of them remain- 
ing sober, except &ir Thomas and a few other grave per 
sonage*, who were cautious in tbeir indulgence Jehdngir 
hiniBelf never left off till he dropped asleep, when the 
lights were extinguished and the company withdr^av 

Though Roe speahs highly in some respects of parti- 
cular great men, he represents the class as unprincipled, 
and all open to corruption The treaty he had to negoti- 
ate hung on for upwards of two years, until he bribed 
Asof KbAn with a valuable pearl , after which all went on 
well and smoothly Both Roe and other contemporary 
travellers represent tl e nuhtary spirit as already much 
dechned, and speak of the Bajputs and Patans as the only 
brave soldiers to be found 
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The manual arts were in a high state, and were not 
confined to those peculiar to the country One of Sir T 
Roe’s presents was a coach, and within a very short period 
several others were constructed, very superior in materials 
and folly equal in workmanship Sir Thomas also gave 
a picture to the Mogul, and was soon after presented with 
several copies, among winch he had great difficulty m 
distinguishing the original There was a great influx of 
Europeans, and considerable encouragement to their reli- 
gion Jehangir had figures of Christ and the Virgin at 
the head of his rosary , and two of hia nephews embraced 
Christianity, with hia full approbation 

In 1621 disturbances occurred in the Dcckim which 
were quelled by Sbih Jeb&n, the emperor’s second son 
Not longer after this success Jch&ngir was seized with 
a violent attack of asthma, and was for some time in such 
imminent danger as to lead to expectations of an immedi- 
ate vacancy of the throne 

Prince Farviz, the Emperor’s third son, hastened to 
court but was sent back with a reprimand Prince Ehosni 
died suddenly , and this event, which seemed to complete 
the secunty of Sh&h Jebun’s succession was the cause of 
a series of dangers and disasters that nearly ended m his 
rum 

Nur Jehan had affianced Ler daughter by Shir Afghiln 
to ptmee Sbeiiar the youngest son of Jebfiug r , and now 
determined by all means to oppose the succession of SJiih 
Jehan To aid her m this object she called to court tl*- 
most nsmg general of the time, Mohabat Kli4n 

The distrust between the Emperor and f'lS i J>-h£n 
was soon increased until it led to the open T*^/^Virra of 
the latter Shih Jeh6n was defeated and ^ 

kan where he united with his old oppon*-!/ Jti k ‘ ^ 
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Pnnce Parrlz and SIoliAbat at the bead of a large 

force, eoon pressed him here so seTCrely that hia army 
deserted, and he offered his subnussion to the Emperor , 
who directed him to send his two sons, Dard and Anrang- 
zlb to court, as hostages for his future good behaviour 

No sooner was Shah Jehan reduced to submission than 
the domineering spirit of KurJehdn raised up new enemies 
She now distrusted and persecnted Sloh&bat Ehdn, who 
was summoned to answer charges of oppression and em 
bezzlcmcnt during the time of bis occupation of Bengal 
Finding his appearance insisted on, he set out, accom* 
pained by 5000 Hajputs, whom he had contrived to 
attach to his semec 

'When he perceiredthathe would not he admitted to 
the emperor’s presence, be resolved not to wait till he 
should be separated from his troops, but to strihe n blow 
the very audauty of which should go far to msnrc its 
success 

Jeh&ngir was at this time encamped on the Ilydospes , 
and was prepanog to cross it by a bridge of boats on his 
way to C&bul lie sent the army across the nver intend- 
ing to follow when the crowd and confusion should he 
01 cr The whole of the troops had passed, and the 
emperor remained with his personal guards, when 3Iohil- 
bat, before day break, sent s detachment of 2000 men 
to seize the hndge, while he lumsclf, at the head of a 
chosen body pushed straight for the emperor’s tent Tlie 
guards and attandants, were soon dispersed, when Jeh&ngir, 
awakened by the noise started up and exclaimed, Ah 
hlohdbat Kh&u, traitor ! what is this 7 Mol/ibat prostra- 
ting, lamented tliat he had been obliged to hare recourse 
to force to obtain^ access to his master Jch5ngir at first 
could scarcely reatram his indignation, but observing that, 
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amidst all Molidbat s humility, lie was not to be tnfled 
with, he endeavoured to conciliate his captor 

Moh&bat now suggested to him that as it was near his 
usual time of mounting, it was desirable he should show 
himself in puhhc to remove alarm and check mis repre- 
sentation Jehang^r submitted to he placed on an elephant 
with armed Hajputs hy his side 

Niir Jch£n when she found all access to the emperor 
prevented put on a disguise and set out for the bridge, in 
a htter of the most ordinary description As the guards 
were ordered to let every one pass, but permit none to 
return, she crossed without obstruction Immediate 
preparations were soon made for rescuing the Emperor, 
and the whole army moved to the attack, beaded hy hiilir 
Jeh^Q herself, who appeared m the howdah of a high 
elephant with a how and two quivers of arrows The 
bndge had been burned by the R-ijpiSts and the army 
began to cross by a ford this was a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools 

The Rajpdts had the advantage of the ground and 
succeeded in keeping the troops from landing A scene 
of universal tumult ensued and numbers perished Nur 
Jeh&n escaped unhurt after being exposed to great penis 
Seeing there was no hope of resemng her husband by 
force, she determined to join him in his captmty, and 
trust to her own arts to elTect his dehvemnee 

Aloli&bat soon felt his power insecure The Emperor 
used vanous artifices to blind him, and as the army ap 
proached Cibnl, the Rajputs were involved lu vanous 
quarrels with the Afghdns, which were promoted by the 
plots of hur JeMn, until m September 1G26, Jehtoglr 
was rescued, and jllohabat KhSn’s power irretnevably 
lost He soon after joined Shah JehSn, and as the death 
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of the Emperor occurred the foUoTing year, that prince 
tool, formal possession of the throne Kfir Jehdn sumved 
for many years, but received a liberal pension, and her 
name is never again mentioned in history 

Shemr, the youngest and only other snmTing son of 
Jeh&ngir, to tThom the crovn bad been bequeathed, iras 
defeated and deprived of sight 


CHAPTER XVI. 


6HAQ JEIUS 

Loeot Vuluriancet—JJ^ar tn the ileeXan — Conjuejf of 
h6di—S>ihjxigaiicn of the Dee^an—Jllempt io recoeer 
Candah/tr-^Dfalh of Siad Ulh Xfi6n-~-SMA JeAdn's 
Fovr Sons — TAeir Con^irociM— JVeacAery and Success 
of Aurang’lb — He depose* Hit Father — Imprisons Hts 
Urolher — Character of Shhh Jehhds Itetgn — 27« 2d.ag- 
nijicence — Tuj Itlahal — Death 

WnE> firmly establuhed in Im goicmment Sh&h 
Jchun indemnified himself for his late fatigues and priva- 
tions, by giving A loose to his passion for magmficent 
buildings and cspcnsire entertainments 

lie -was disturbed m these enjoyments by an imiption 
of the Usbeke into Cubul They srcrc soon put down by 
an army under SIohAbat Kh&n , who had immediately 
afterwards to march into the Dcckan agamst a more for- 
midable enemy This was liddi, an Afgh&n who had held 
high ofliet under the late emperor, and now auapected the 
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good faitli of ShAh Jcliin towards lum. A severe contest 
followed, in winch great hravciyras bIiotth on both sides, 
but L6di ultimately fell, m the midst of a small band of 
faithful adherents who had accompanied him to Bund^l- 
cund, in the year 1G30. 

After the conquest of Lddi, the war in the Declan was 
little else than a aenca of ravages The princes were able 
to maXe little resistance A dreadful famine, from several 
years of excessive drought, which prevailed throughout 
India and a great part of Asia, added its horrid evils to 
the calamities which overwhelmed the inhabitants of the 
Deckan. The princes sued for peace, and the Emperor 
agreed to withdraw his army, which he now found it di(E- 
cult to subsist, retaining, as a security for good behaviour, 
the forts which had foUcu into his hands. 

The emperor, thus secured in the pesicssion oftJie 
sceptre, added another to the Lst of princes who, after 
seuing it by riolesce, wielded it with hrmness and justice 
The sternness of his temper was now employed in overaw- 
ing the haughty viceroys, and guarding the people against 
oppression. He denved, doubtless, much aid from the 
wise counsels of Asof KbSn andMobibat, whom, notwith- 
standing some fits of jealousy, he continued to employ 
Sometimes their intercession soAened tJie extreme wgoiir of 
his justice, particularly m the case of the Huja of Bundel- 
cund, whom ho had ordered for execution "IMien Mobi 
hat pleaded for the life of the guilty chief, the monarch 
not only granted it, hut restored him to lus full dignity. 
At one time, though wholly indifferent to the Mohamme- 
dan religion, he was so provoked hy the manifold absur- 
dities of the Hindu worship, that he began to make it an 
object of persecuUou , hut, eeeing the eagerness with 
which the people clung to their pro«cribed ntual, he 
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Lecaoic eensiWe of hia error, irnd resauicd llic system of 
tolcratiou ■n-lucU liia family had been accustomed to estend 
to both creeds 

Several jnsurrcctions occurred m the Dcclan, and in 
1G35 Shtih Jcli&n went in person to that country to make 
another effort to subdue it After Tanous engagements 
he returned to his capital m IG37, after entirely suppres- 
sing his most formidable enemies 

Having enjoyed several years of repose he was induced 
to assert the dormant rights of his family to Candah^ 
In this enterprise lie was assisted hy a large body of 
Hojputs, whose energy nndvaloor were most conspicuous- 
ly displajcd They stormed mountain passes, made 
forced marches over snow, and bore up again«t the 
tempests of that froren region os firmly os against the 
fierce attacks of tlie Uzbeks ^car after year oil the 
resources of the empire were employed to no purpose on 
this object, and the last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahikr terminated in 1C53 

Then followed two years of ondisturhed tranqnilhty 
During that time Shih Jehun completed n revenue survey 
of hi3 possessions m the DeeXon on which he had been 
engaged nearly twenty years An unproved system of 
assessment and collection was the consd^nence 

This period was also marked by the death of the vizir, 
Soad Ulla Ehdn, the most able and upright minister 
that ever appeared m India He had been of the gieatest 
value to Sh&h Jeh&n and the Empire, and for many years 
after his death, was referred to ns a model of every excel 
leace 

In the following year the war m the Deckan was 
renewed Mnder the generdship of the empeior^a third son 
Autaugzib, who succeeded hy treachery in taking Hydcr- 
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done ANTiile lie tirgcd on tlie preparation of his troops 
hi, made no open declaration He left DJiri and Shnjito 
TTcahen each other for his profit and apphed all his arts 
to gain Alo^d, whom he might hope to render an instru- 
ment in hi3 own hands Re srrote to Morid declaring 
it to be his osrn intention to renounce tlic world and to 
retire to Alecca, bat ret oflered his semces against the 
irrehgio is Diri This coarse artifice was perfectly snccess- 
ful Morid suspected nothing and danled by the pros- 
pect of asMstance so necessary to tbe support of his feeble 
cause 

Diri tooV. TarioQs defensive measures to resist the 
threatened atlaelj of his nvals lie sent an army under 
Jeswant Sing to watch Morad and Aurangrib Re him- 
self went to Agra and scat a force nndcr Lts son Sohm^u 
to oppose the approach of Shujh By this time Shah 
Jehln was sufficiently recovered to resume the general 
conlroul of the goverameat» bat his confidence m Dkrh 
was only increased by the misconduct of the other pnn 
ces He wrote to Shujk commanding him in po^tire 
terms, to return to his government Sliujk, however, eon 
tinned to move on with his army until he met the force 
under Solimku, by whom he was defeated, near Benares, 
and compelled to return to Bengal 

Meanwhile Anrangzib formed a junction with Slorkd, 
and their combmed force atta«£Lcd that under Jeswant 
Slog The impend annv was defeated, though the 
Rajpfits fought bravelr, and Jeswant Sing retired m dis- 
order Aurangzib ordered all the chiefs, after this battle 
to return their thanhs to MorAJ, as if he alone were the 
fountain of all honour. The two victorious princes then 
moved on to Chamhal, near Gw&hfir 

advanced against them with a force greatlv au- 
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perior in point ofnnmbcrs, and without waiting -for the 
addition that the arxiral of SdUrn^, then on his wap 
from Benares, •would have gtren to him, he commenced 
an action at Saznaghar, near Agra. The hrayfjy of tho 
Rajpiits ■who fought under Dira fiecmed to promise vic- 
tory to the imperial army ; hut at the most critical 
juncture Anrangzib -was unshaken; he presented hia 
elephant wherever there was the greatest danger, and 
called aloud to hia troops that “God was with them and 
that they had no other refngc or retrent.” The fate of the 
battle was decided by a circnmatance that has so often pro- 
duced a similar effect in oriental contests, Bfini was pres- 
sing forward on his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops 
when a rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and 
rendered it so ungovcmablc that he had no choice but 
to throw himself from its back and mount a horse. His 
disappearance struck a sudden alarm among the distant 
troops } the panic soon spread through the whole army. 
Tlie death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of the 
battle ; in a civil war it is the annihilation of the cause. 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzih 
threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to divine 
Providence. Ilis neat care -vras to salute his brother, JIo- 
rid, and congratulate him on the acquisition of a kingdom. 

Dar.i fled to Agra with a mere wreck of the great army 
he had so lately led forth from it. He 'was ashamed to 
present himself before his father, to the disregard of 
•whose opinion he partly owed his ruin ; and after se- 
curing some valuables at his o-wn pulace, he continued hia 
flight towards Delhi, accompanied by hU wife and two of 
hia children. 

Anrangzib marched to Agra three days after the 
battle ; and took immediate possession of the city. He 
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protested his inriolnLle respect nnd duty to his father, 
hut found it impoMihlc to reverse lue decision in favour 
of Ddri lie at length sent his own son Mohammed Sul* 
thn to take complete possession of the citadel Sh&h 
Jehitn, was treated with the greatest respect, hut, tliough he 
lived for seven years longer, hts reign ends at this period 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should 
have been thus dethroned without any of bis old servants 
attempting to stir in hia favour hut he had long ceased 
to head his armies, and the troops looLed to the princes 
who had the immediate distribution of their honours and 
rewards To this consideration rnuvt he added the pecu 
liar ability of Aurangrib for defeating conspiracies and 
managing factions 

Having soon no further use for Mor’Id, Aurangrlb 
dismissed him from lus pretended sovereignly, without 
even the ceremony of a <iaarrel or a complaint lie kept 
up the delusion of that simple prince, by submissive 
behanonr, till they had marched from Agra m pursuit of 
Haid, when he one day tovilcd Momd to supper, and cir- 
culated the wine so freely that Morud was soon in a state 
of helpless intoxication On this he was stripped of his 
arms without resistance, was put into chains, and sent oS 
on an elephant to Delhi, and afterwards to the state 
prison in Gwfilidr while three other elephants were 
dispatched under similar escorts, in different directions, 
to mislead people as to his place of confinement Au- 
rangzib then continued his march to Delhi where be 
caused himself to he proclaimed emperor 

The reign of Shah JehSn, thus harshly closed, was 
perhaps the most prosperous ever known in India 
Though eometimes m foreign. wata» hm own. 

dominions enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 
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together ^th a larger share of good goTernraent than 
often falls to the lot of Asiatic nations 

Notwithstanding Sh^ Jehan's lo^e of ease and plea- 
sure, and the time spent in hia visits to Cashmir, and 
the erection of those celebrated structures in which he 
took so much dehght, he never remitted his vigilance over 
his internal government, and by this, and the judicious 
choice of his ministers, lie prevented any relaxation in the 
system, and even introdoced important improvements, — 
such as his survey of the Declcan. 

Eb&d Khun, llie best histornn of those times, gives 
his opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a 
cont^ucror and a lawgiver, yet, for tbe order and arrange- 
ment of his territory ar d finances, and the good adrainis- 
tratjon of every department of tbe state, no pnnee ever 
reigned m India that could be compared to Shdb JehSn 
Whatever might be the relative excellence of his 
govemment, we must not suppose that it was exempt 
from the evils inherent in a despotism we may assume 
some degree of fraudulent exaction in the officers of reve- 
nue, and of corruption in those of justice , and we have 
the testimony of European travellers to acts of extortion 
by customhouse officers, and of arbitrary power by gover- 
nors of provinces, but, after all deductions on these 
accounts, there will remain enough to convince ns that 
the state of India under Sbdh Jeh&n was one of great ease 
and prosperity 

Shlh Jeblin was the most magnificent prince that ever 
appeared in India IIis rctmue, his state estabhshments, 
bis largesses, and all tbe pomp of bis court, were much 
increased bevond tbe excess they bad attamed to under 
his predecessors IIis expenses m these departments can 
only be palliated by the fact that they neither occasioned 
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any increase to Ins exaetionB nor any emtarassment to 
his finances The most fttnking instance of his pomp and 
prodigality ^ras his coDSfrnchon of the famous peacock 
throne It took its name from a peacock with its tail 
spread (represented in its natural colonrs in sapphires, 
emeralds, Tuhies, and other appropriate jewels,) which 
formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds and 
precious stones that daxzled etery beholder Taremier* 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent dia 
trust, the common hehef, that it cost 160,500,000 hrres, 
nearly six milhons and a half sterling 

But his greatest splendour was shown m his buildings 
He founded a new city at Delhi, built on n regular plm, 
and far surpassing the old one in magnificence three 
■wide Btreets (_one of great length ornainented hy n tami 
and rows of trees, and composed of honscs rising over a 
Lne of shops under arcades,) led to a spacious esplanade, 
in the centre of winch, and on the Jumna, atood the for- 
tified palace , the spacious courts, marble halls, and 
golden domes of which hare so often been the subject of 
enthusiastic description In the opinion of Bishop Heber 
it 15 far superior to the Kremlin at lloscow The great 
mosque of the s-mc aty is a work of eitraordmary ele- 
gance and grandeur 

But of all the structures erected by Shlh Jehin, there 
IS none that bears any comparison with the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
which, for the richness of the matenal, the chastencss of 
the design, andthceSectatoncehnUiantandsolcmn, is not 
surpassed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia 

All these last undertakings were managed with eo 
much economy that, afier defrapng the expenses of his 
great expeditions to Candah'irj Lis wars in Balkh, and 
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other heayy charges, and maintaining a regular army oE 
200,000 horse, Sh&h Jeh&n left a treasure, u-hich some 
techon at near six, and some at twenty-four millions ster- 
hng, m com, besides his yast accumulations in. ■wrought 
gold and silver, and in jewels 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him 
in bis youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehan seems, 
to have been blameless -when on the throne His treat- 
ment of Ins people was beneficent and paternal^ and bis 
liberal sentiments towards those around him cannot bes 
better shown than by the confidence which (unliLe most 
Eastern princes) he so generously reposed in his sons 
Shih Jehiu had reigned thirty years , he was sixty- 
seven years old when he was deposed, and seventy-font 
when he died 
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Auranffzlb marches after his brothers — Defeats ShvjA — At- 
tacks and defeats Dur6, who ts cflp^Kree? and murdered 
—TVeatment of Skih Jehin — Aurangslh's admimstra- 
tion — Ihs illness — Jlise of the Maratla power — Its 
founder Sieaji — Death of ShahJeh m — Bernier's account 
of the country — War with Sfcaji — llts death — Latter 
years of Aurang-lb — JIis character 

AunAKGzin was seated on the throne of India, but 
^le did not consider Ins position secure while his brothers 
D^r& and Shuja hved, and were at the head of powerful 
armies Tlie former, from, his bnlhnnt qualities, and his 
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dMignatiOQ to the empire hy Shili Jeh&n lospifed the 
^ntCKt apprehension , and agamst him tlic first efforts of 
the ncwsoTcrcign srerc directed UariDg withdrawn into 
Lahore, D ird had collected a numerous array, composed, 
howcTcr, chiefly of new Jctics, srhom he was afraid to 
bring into the field against liis brother’s reteran forces 
lie therefore retired beyond the Indus , hut retreat in 
these circumstances, and with such troops, was not less 
disastrous than aetual defeat IIis ninVs gradually melted 
away, and he ornred at Tatta with only a small body of 
faithful adherents 

It would now hare been tbc policy of Auniogzfb to 
pursue D irfi w itliout mtermissioQ . but be was necessarily 
ebeeVed by the inlelUgence that his brother Sbnj^, with 
a large forte, was adranemg from Bengal He found Ibis 
riral rery strongly posted near ADahfibad , but, trusting 
to the valour and hardihood of his own troops, he resolved 
to attach him On the third or fourth day, Aurangzfb 
was forming his line before day breaV, when he was sur- 
prised by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his 
rear This was occasioned by R/ja Jeswant Sing, who 
though now serring in his camp, in command of the 
Itajpiits had treacherously attacked his baggage The 
rfiija had not been received with the distinction he expect- 
ed, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuj&, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, 
when the prince’s army was also to attack in front Had 
the co-operation been complete it must have been success- 
ful , for although Shujd was not at his post m time it bad 
nearly occasioned the dispersion of his rival s army 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shujd was seen 
advancing jto the attack The battle began by a cannon- 
ade, soon followed by a close action Aurangzib’s right 
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^as forced back, and bis centre, irliere be was bimsclf, was 
hard pressed lie was often m imminent danger, and 
his elephant was charged by another of greater strength, 
and would have been borne to the ground, if the opposite 
driver had not been shot by one of the king's guards 
But he still continued to press upon the enemy’s centre, 
until they at length gave way and fled from the field, 
leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many cl phants to the 
victor. 

AurangzJb was again obliged to allow some respite to a 
vanquished adversary , for Ddr&, after reaching Tatta, rc- 
crosacd the Indus, and proceeded through the great desert 
into the province of Ouzerat There he prevailed upon the 
governor, whose daughter had been mamed to Jlordd, to 
espouse his cause , and having raised a considerable army, 
he advanced into Bajpdlann, and m the neighbourhood 
of Ajmir, its capital, intrcncbed himself in a position 
of extraordinary strength 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra os soon as he 
heard of the proceedings m Giirernf, was now at Jcipfir, 
and soon arrived in front of Ddri s position Cannonad- 
ing for three days with loss to las own armj , he ordered a 
a general assault It was obstinately resisted for many 
hours, till the death of Sh&h ^awir, who fell just ns a 
a party of Aurnngzib’s troops bad mounted the rampart, 
so disheartened Darii, that he fled u ith precipitation, and 
hi3 troops dispersed in all directions Even the body of 
horse that adhered to his person gradually straggled and 
fell off, and some even plundered the treasure which he 
was endeavouring to save from the wreck of his resources 
He reached Ahraedab&d uter eight days and nights of 
almost incessant marching, exposed to intolerable heat 
and merciless attacks from the lull tnbes Hen as not 
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permitted to enter Alimedab&d, and, deserted by nearly all 
Ilia followers, proceeded with his family jo Cach, in the 
greatest distress ^Vhlle continuing his march to Canda- 
hSr, Ddnl and lus son were treacherously seized by a chief 
of Jiin and delirered to Anrangzib 

He. was led through Delhi miserably mounted and almost 
m rags But Aorangzib hid miscalculated the elFect of 
this exhibition , foe the mulutade, when they beheld their 
once noble and gallant roler led to death under circum- 
stances so fearfully changed, and beside him his son, a 
spirited and graceful boy, over whom so dark a destiny 
impended, were seized with the deepest sympathy, and. 
melted into tears, mingled with curses against the tyrant 
The capital seemed on the eve of insurrection The empts 
ror felt that he must hasten to close the tragedy Assas 
Bins were accordingly introduced in the night, beneath 
whose blows lus unfortunate brother fell after a desperate 
resistance , and, through the address of the monarch, the 
commotion in the city quickly subsided 

Aurangzib had now only to dispose of Sbiijk, who, un- 
der favour of this diversion, bad rallied hts broken forces 
But as little apprehension was felt in that quarter, it was 
thought enough to detach against bun Pnuce Ulohammed 
and Jumla the vizir 

* Shuja, on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up a 
position at JIdngir, and had thrown up a strong intrcnch- 
ment between the hills and the Canges Prince Jloham- 
m d entered into a correspondence with Sbuji, and finally 
deserted to his camp Sbnjl received him with honour, 
and gave him lus daughter in mamige, but from tome 
unknown cause, the prince, after taking part in hostilities, 
■gam desirted lus party, and returned to 3Iir Jiimla’s 
camp Bv Aurangzlb's order the prince was immediately 
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arrested and sent to tlie strong fortress of Gwdlidr, wliere 
he pined a-way the remainder of his life, vhich terminated 
in seven years. 

Shnj& 'ivas defeated by Mir Jumla, and having fled into 
Arracan, was betrayed by the rijn, and he with all his 
family J)crishcd. S<51im&o, the son of D.ir!i, was taken 
prisoner among the Ilimmnl^ montibuns, whither he bad 
fled for refuge ; and thas Aurangzib was left without a 
rival. The atrocious murder of Morud, which took place 
n few months after Sdlim&n^s imprisonment, justifies the 
worst suspicions in regard to the fate of all the others. 

'^I’hen the quiet of Bengal had been restored hy the 
successes of Wi'r Jurala, it seems to bare been an object 
with Aurangzib to flod employment for that powerful 
minister. To this end be was sent in March, 1 CCS, on 
an expedition to Assam, of which be took possession. 
'When the rainy season set in be and bis troops suflered 
much, and be died on the journey home, from the fatigue 
■endured. This was in 1003. 

A few months before this Aurangzib received n severe 
warning of the precarious terms on which he still held his 
life and empire. Soon after the fifth anniversary of his 
accession he was seized with a violent illness, vhicli at 
flrst threatened his immediate death, and afterwards. left 
him in a state of extreme bodily weakness. This unex- 
pected event almost orerturoed his newly- established 
government. But all the plots and intrigues for this 
purpose were frustrated by the constancy and presence of 
mind of Aurangzib Limself s and as soon as he was able to 
travel he set off to Cashmir where he soon regained his 
strength. (Dec. 16G2). 

"While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a 
scene was opening in the Deckan which scon demanded 
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bia attention Thougt the Marattas had never appeared 
in history as a nation, they had as strongly marhed a cha- 
racter as if they had alxrays formed a united common- 
irealth 

The north M-estcrn part of peninsula India composes 
the territory of Itlahanshtra, and includes a surface of 
about 100,000 square miles * It is traversed by branches 
of the ghauts and Ymdya mountains, diversified with bleak 
tablelands, and broken by numeroos streams and torrents 
All the hills and fastnesses vtcre occupied by petty chief- 
tains, who paid a mere outward homage to the imperial 
throne, or the kingdom of Bijapur , and during Aurangzib’s 
contests with his brothers, opportunities were offeied to a 
leader of daring and ability, to erect them info an inde 
pendent community Such a person was Sevaji, the 
founder of the Slaratta dynasty 

Sdvajf was well descended, and bis early training was 
atich as to prepare him for the events of his subsequent 
history The hiU forts belonging to Bijapur were gene- 
rally much neglected , being remote and unbealthj Of 
many of these Sdrajf contrived to get possession, and in 
time obtained the northcni Coocan InlCG2 became 
to an open rupture with the Mogul Emperor, surprised 
Piina, and plundered Surat The imperial government 
then sent It >ja Jei Sing against him Seviji despaired of 
successful resistance, and agreed to hold his possessions 
as a jagir from the Mogul emperor lie then went to 
Dellii, hut was so disgusted by the haughty reception he 
met with from Aurmgzib, he soon contrived to make his 
escape from that court, and after nine months wanderings 
made good his retreat to hu own dominions, arriving at 
Ilaighar in Pecember 1G66 

U was at this period that Shall Jehmdieil Tliongh 
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alvv ays confined to the citadel of Agra, lie had been treated 
vith great respect, and allowed an ample establishment 
and complete authority within the palace He earned this 
control BO far as to prevent the removal of Ddra s daugh- 
ter, whom Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of his 
own , and also to withhold some valuable crown jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess on these sub- 
jects, several letters of remonstrance and expostulation 
passed between him and Ins son 

Aurangzib continued for many years to occupy the 
throne of the Mogul dominion, which, under him, attain- 
ed to great extent and glory After he had added to it 
the kingdoms of the Deccan, it incluilcd nearly the whole 
peninsula of India, with the neighbouring regions of 
Cabul and Asmara, — territories, the population and wealth 
of vihich probably exceeded those ofthelloman empire 
dunog its most flounshing period The revenues amoun- 
ted to 32 millions sterling, which, though inferior to the 
immense income of one or two modern European states, 
lias then probably unexampled llis internal administra- 
tion was conducted with great ability. Amid the some- 
what ostentatious display and splendour of his court, Lis 
personal conduct remained pure and even austere , he 
neither allowed to himself, nor permitted m his palace, 
any species of disorder or licentiousness 

It was during the reign of Aurangzib that Bernier, an 
intelligent and reflecting traveller, spent some years in 
India, and applied himself with diligence to investigate 
the state of the Mogul government and empire The 
description he ^ves is that of a country going to rum, 
rather than of one flounahing under a just and impartial 
government He observes, that supposing the sovereign 
inchned to enforce justice, he might perhaps have sue- 
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ceeded within his own immediate cirele, in Delhi, Agra, and 
the close ncinity of these capitals , but m the pronnecs and 
remote districts the people had no adequate protection 
from the rapacity of the goremors, who ruled with arbi- 
tarrypower, and whom he characterues as “ men fit for 
roiniDg a world ” This was cofirmed by tlie mean garb, 
end the anxiety to aasnme the semblance of porerty, 
winch prerailed even among those whom other circum- 
Btances proted to he possessed of exorbitant wealth The 
people could appeal to no conrt of justice, no administra* 
tors of the law, no independent tribunals The only 
object of those intrusted with any power was to amass 
wealth during the abort and pifcanous tenure of their 
possession, regardless if afterwards the whole stale should 
fall into nun 

Aurongzib dertsed canons schemes to entrap S^raji, 
without the expense and damage of a protracted war But 
S^rajl turned all (he emperor's plans against himself, 
and m IC/O again plundered Surat , the following year 
he defeated the Mogul army in a field action at Auranga- 
bad ActiTC opcntions were now suspended in the Dechan, 
as Anrangzib was occupied by a war with the north* 
cftstcm Afglidns In IC73 the emperor determined to 
conduct the war in penon This war lasted two years 

In 1C7G S^raj ’» success in Southern India again called 
the Emperor's attention to the Deckan The open desertion 
of his son Akber, and the attempt made by him to secure 
the goTcmment, at one time placed Aurangzib in great 
pen], from wlucli hu presence of mind, and abilities for 
scheming, saved him. 

In IC^O S^raji died at the age of fifty-three Though 
the aon of a powerful chicfhe had begun life as a danng 
and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a skilful 
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general and an nlile statesman, and left a character which 
has never been equalled by any of his countrjmen His 
son Sambajl proved a weah, cruel, and despotic pnnee 
In 1G83 Aurangnb arnred m the Dcckan in command of 
a large force, and after a desolating war that extended 
over fnc years, made Satnbaj! prisoner, and put him to 
death 

In reviewing the events of these years, it is impossible 
not to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzlb 
bore up against the didlcullics and misfortunes that over* 
shadowed his declining years He was sittj-rue when 
he crossed the Nerhudda to take the field in person against 
the JIaratlas, and had attained his eightv-first jear 
before he quitted hts cantonments for the sent of empire 
Tlic Molcnt heats, in tents, and during marches, were 
ofi’n rendered ov crpowenng by failure of water , general 
famines and pestilences came more tlian once, m addition 
to the scnreit) and sickness to which Ins own camp was 
Itnhle, and all w as aggravated by accoonls of the havoc 
and destruction committed by the enemy in distant places 

I lut m all these discouragements Aurangalb retained his 
igoiir He alone conducted every bniich of his govern 
nent m the most minute detnJ He planned campaigns 
and issued instniclions dunng their progress , drawings 
of forts were sent for him to fix on the points of attack , 
his letters embrace measures for keeping open the roads 
in the Afghan country , for quelling disturbances in MuU 
Ian, and recovering Caudah&r, while even, detachment m 
the Dcckan had some orders from AnrangtH/s own hand 
The latter jearaof Aurangslb, though thej were not 
markeil by any senous reverse, and though his power 
continued on the whole nuhroken, were jet rendered 
gloomy bj the disappointment of several important enter* 
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pnaes, and by the many omens of decline tiIucIi thickened 
around bis empire IIis bigotrj, always increasing, im- 
pelled him at length to the most violent measures for 
estirpating the Htndh rehgion The superb temples of 
Aluttra and Benares •were razed to the ground, and 
mosques erected on their site The pagoda of Ahmedab^d, 
one of the moat splendid of the national structures, was 
desecrated by killing a cow within its Trails These out- 
rages, TieTred by the superstitious people mth the deepest 
horror, did not indeed excite them to direct rebelhon , but 
still they spread throughout the empire a unn ersal detes- 
tation of the Mogul yoke, and an eager disposition to 
rally round any standard whether erected by a chief or a 
govetninent To them may he oaenhed m a great measure 
the rapid progress of the Maratta state, end the successful 
resistance of the petty Rajput principalities 

The days of Aurangztb were also more and more imbit- 
tered by the disposttiou which his children showed to foUoTr 
his example iVIohammed, his eldest son, had already died 
m prison, — the punishment of rebelhon During a dan- 
gerous illness, under •which be suffered at an early penod 
of his reign, Shtih AUum, the second, had too clearly shown 
how intently his mind was fixed on the succession , and 
though he had done nothing absolutely nndnliful, ororhich 
would have justified his disgt-ice, the intercourse between 
him and his father was ever after marked by suspicion 
and distrust Akber, another son, distinguished by the 
high rank of his mother, was guilty of open insurrection, 
and joined successively the hostile standards of the Marat- 
tas and the Rajpdts Two others, A'zim and Kaum Buksh, 
were near him in bis last lUuesa , and he foresaw too clearly 
that hia death would be the signal for dreadful conflicts, 
to be terminated only by the blood of all his male descen- 
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dants except one Anud these troubles and gloomy 
presentiments the fatal terra at length arrived , he expired 
in Ins camp on the SIst Febmary 1707» Jn the eighty ninth 
year of his life, and fiftieth of Ins reign 

Historians have found much difficulty m forming a 
torrect estimate of the character of this extraordinary 
monarch Of all the kings of India he is the most vene- 
rated among the "Mussulmans But notvathstanding Ins 
talents, his success, and hia splendour, it is impossible to 
admire the character ofAurangxtb, or to regard himm 
any other light than that of a smndler, a murderer, and 
a plunderer, — one of the heanest scourges that ever was 
laid upon a country, and the source of most of the trouble 
that for a century aftenrards desolated India • And yet, 
as a mere spectacle— a phenomenon m huA an nature,— 
there arc few equal to him lie promoted the arts , 
he encouraged learning , he established scbools, and erect- 
ed pubhe works , he was most active and impartial in the 
administration of justice , and he was liberal and ostenta- 
tious in bis gifts He rose at dawn every morning, 
and was m the hall of justice at seven There he was 
accessible to all bis subjects, licArd their complaints, and, 
if they were poor, he had a heap of money beside him, 
out of which he paid them for the loss of time that they 
had sustained in coming for justice Tbe trappings of his 
stale were costly beyond example and almo«t beyond 
credibility But tbe government was a system of continu- 
al mistrust , every man’s cbaractcr was secretly investiga- 
ted, and colleagues so selected that each might be a check 
on Ins ncigbbonr , yet there never was a prince so much 
chcntcil, or so ill served 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SUCCIS'ORS or AURA^C7IO 

Shlih AlUm — Contedes to the Rajputs and Marattas — The 
Sthhs — Their origin and progress — Battle with them — 
Character of Shah Altnm — Hts death-^ Succeeded h\j 
Mou 11 dm — raroAAsfr — DfatA of the StI h chief — Afo- 
hammed Shhh — i\ «/ MulA — Shdat Khan — Progress 

of the hlarattas 

On Ibe deaVb of Avitangi h, tbc stinggle for empire 
immediately commenced, yet it ^09 neitlier so obstioate 
nor 80 bloody as had been anticipated SL&h Allitm, 
the eldest eon, rvhose cause was embraced by the more 
powerful party, was of a temper peculiarly mild and 
amiable , be made the most liberal offers to lus brother*, 
proposing to grant them the gorernment of some of the 
finest proTiQcca, but ambition and eril advisers urged 
them on to try the fortune of battle They were van 
qui^lied, one of them was Idled in the Held, the other 
died from wounds received in battle , and Sbdh Allmn, by 
painful steps, but without guilt, ascended the throne 
The chief aim of this monarch seems to have been to 
restore pence to the empire, e\en at the cost of resigning 
some of the pretensions advanced by its rulers during the 
long period of progressive prosperity. He effected an 
accommodation with the Rajpilts, on terms which required 
from those haughtr chiefs httle more than the shadow of 
submission The Mantlas, during t!ic latter part of the 
reign of Aurangifb, had offered to cease their depreda* 
tions on condition of receiving the cAoit<, or fouctU part of 
the teveniic of the distncla which were exposed to their 
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jnroads , but that proud eovercign, though unable to repel 
them, indignantly rejected the idea of listening to propo 
aals made by the leaders of a predatory horde Shfih 
AUum, however, finding that tlie empire did not afford 
the means of subduing these plunderers, determined, 
wisely perhaps to accede to their terms, and thereby to 
deliver several of hia finest provinces from so dreadful a 
scourge On other occasions, when circumstances were 
more favourable, he showed hnnself not destitute either of 
enterprise or mihtary skill These qualities he had occa- 
sion to display against a new enemy, who about this time 
rose into political importance 
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Trhole life to the tisk of rengeance He succeeded in 
inspinDg all lus folloirera vith tbe same sentiments , and, 
baTing armed and mounted them, he changed peaceful 
fakirs into danng troopers and fierce marauders Being 
obliged, howerer, with these newly-levied hands, to 
encounter Aurangzib in the plemtnde of his zeal and 
power, he was unable to make an effectual resistance 
Ills troops were scattered , his two sons were taken and 
put to death , he himself became a hopeless exile , and, 
overpowered by so many calamities, died bereft of reason 
But tbe spirit of tbe association did not sink , on the 
contrary, under the pressure of wrong and suffering, it 
became more savage and resolute than ever After lurk- 
ing for many years, amid tbe bills and fastnesses oa the 
rude border of the Himmaleb, they were encouraged by 
the death of Aurangzib again to approach the northern 
provinces They were now led by Bandu, a follower of 
the late chief, who assumed also the name of Gnni Govind , 
and their devastations are represented to have been truly 
dreadful, inspired by an imbiltcred feeling of revenge, 
and an entire disregard of humanity Bandu had occupi* 
cd Sirlund, when he learned that the emperor with his 
whole force was advanuog against him , he then fell back 
upon Dabar, a hiU-forl aitoatcd among the steeps of 
Ilimmaleh, on an elevated summit which could be ap- 
proached only by craggy rocks and ravines 

The emperor regarded the position as so strong 
that he wished to decline tlic attack, and proposed rather 
to remain inactive, and, by appearing afraid of the enemy 
to allure them into the open field The Kh'm Khiinan or 
general, however, was animated with a more daring spirit , 
and having obtained permtssion to advance with a party 
to reconnoitre, he immediately begin to attack and drive 
the enemy from the heights anrrounding the fortress 
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This success roused the roibtnry ardour of the ^hole 
amiy, Tfho instantly rushed forward in great numhers to 
join m the assault , and their impennl lender, with ming- 
led anger and satisfaction, saw his troops, in defiance of 
hi8 injunction, carrying all before them They had 
driven the enemy into the central fort, which, relying 
chiefly on the strength of its approaches, was not calcula- 
ted for any serious resistance , hut darhness now fell, and 
the commander contented himself with closing all the 
avenues, and keeping strict watch through the night In 
the morning, however, he was disappointed to find that, 
hy a narroTT path whicli had eluded lus notice, the Sikh 
chieftain had effected his c«cape, and was retreating into 
the wildest recesses of the Ilimmaleh Ills progress, not- 
withstanding, was checked for the present, though the 
sect retained their power unbroken, and were destined at 
a hter period to act a conspicuous patt on the theatre of 
India 

Though Sh5h AUam did not possess the full energy 
suited to the trying circumstances of his goverrment, 
his moderation and the general respect in which he was 
held might prohahly have averted the calamities which 
impended over this great empire , hut, after a reign of 
five years, he was seized with a violent illness, and died 
in his camp at Lahore in tlie year 1712 

He left four sons, who, notwithstanding their peaceful 
conduct during Lis hfe, immediately began to contend 
with one another for the empire The cause of Sldiz u 
din, the eldest, was espoused hy Zulfik5r Khdn, one of 
the most powerful of the ororahs, who succeeded in de- 
feating and pnttmg to death the three others, and placing 
the crown on the head of this pnnee, who assumed the 
name of Jchand'ir Shah The new monarch, however. 
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was found wholly incapable of supporting, even with an 
appearance of decency, the exalted ranV to whicli he had 
been elevated Ncglccbng altogether the business of the 
state, he abandoned himself to dissoluteness In a go* 
vernraent of so Lttle vigour, there were not wanting bold 
spirits to avail themselves of the opportunity which the 
weak character and bad administration of the emperor had 
created Two brothers, Abdulla and Ilos^n, who boasted 
the high rank of Seiads, or descendants of the Prophet, 
undertook to recommend a successor, in whose name they 
might rule Ilindostan They nominated Farokhsir, the 
offspring of Azim u Shdn, who was the favourite son of 
Sbdh Alluin An army was soon raised, and though 
IZulfikkr bravely defended tbe unworthy object whom he 
had placed on the throne he was, after a short struggle, 
entirely overthrown, and both he and his master put to 
death 

The Seiads having thus devoted their candidate to 
power, considered him as iJicir vassal, and proceeded to 
administer the empire at their pleasure They discovered 
no want of vigour in the conduct of affairs Bnndu, the 
SikU pnnee, having desceuded to the plains bordering on 
the Indus, was defeated, taken, and put to death with 
the most cruel tortures The great orarahs, however, soon 
began to murmur at the supremacy of these chiefs Even 
the emperor himself felt their yoke burdensome, and 
favourites were also found who exhorted him to submit no 
longer to this thraldom, but to assume real power in his 
own person Thus his reigu of seven years was spent in 
a continued senes of intrigues, the issue of which was that 
the Seiads completely prevailed, put Farokhsir to death, 
(Feb 1/19,) and looked around for another high-born 
pageant on whom to confer the acmblance of sovereignty 
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Tliry cliosc fint ft grpat-grniMlson of Aurangiib by bi* 
rebellious son AVbcr ; but to tlirtc montlis lie died of con- 
sumption. Next Ilia brother Aft*u-I)irj5t vns named to 
succeed, but he sunived Ins clcralion only a few wetl*. 
The Sciads then pUeed on the throne Kontlirn Ahhter s 
grand-aon of Sh5h Allum, under the name of Alohammed 
Shhh. 

This prince, liVc rnrohluitr, paid At first implicit de- 
ference to the t«o indifidnals who had rniird him to the 
empire ; but lie aUo soon listened to other connscllor*, who 
exhorted him to emancipate himself from their lymnnictl 
away. He was at length induced to join in a regular 
conspiracy formed for that purpose. A mistindersfandiog 
had arisen hclwccn the two brothers and Nix.im-iil-Mulk, 
a powerful chicAam whoheld ihcgoTcmmcnt ofMftlwo, 
and refused to resign it nt their mandate. It *m ar- 
ranged that the emperor and Itosi^n should set out to- 
gether, and subdue this refractory commander. A plot 
for the Bssassinalion of the Sciad was liowerer matured ; 
the three Conspirators rust lots which of them should do 
the deed, and it fell upon one whose name was Ilyder. 
Approaching the palankeen in which llosi-u wr.s seatetl, 
as if to present a petition, the murderer stnhhcd him so 
dexterously that he died in a few moments. He had only 
time to show his suspicion of tlic inotiTC hy calling out, 
“ Kill the emperor ! ” and his nephew, nt the head of a 
few resolute soldiers, made a desperate effort to fulfil this 
dying injunction } but prccaulions had been taken ngninst 
the attempt. I^Iohammctl then marched upon Delhi, 
where the remaining Seiad, delermining to jnn).e a stand, 
set up a n«“w monarch and collected an army ; but he was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Tlie victor made his tri- 
umphal entry into the capital, as if he had just begun_to 
reign. 
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But he Tras no sooner m fall possession of soicreign 
power than he displayed that incapacity which seemed to 
he now inherent in the Mogul wee lie had two able and 
not unfaithful ministers, NizAm'ul MtiUv. nndS5dat KLftn, 
hut, disgusted With their grate and aevere manners, he re- 
aigncd himself to youthful adtiscrs, who were caady found 
within the precincts of a court Those two chiefs, irritated 
at finding themselrcs thus oterloohcd, withdrew, and 
endeavoured to establish a separate autUonty in other 
quarters , huam m the Deckan, where he has transmitted 
Uis name and title to a race of pnnccs still nominally 
independent, and Siidat in Ond, where a branch oflni 
family lilcime continues to reign 

In this ensts the Marattas, who had been cootinnslly 
extending the range of their incursions, begin openly to 
contend for the empire After OTcminniug the ^ciin 
part ofMAlwa nndOuxerit, they pushed forward to the 
rcry gates of Agra, and struck tirrcr into the impensl 
capital S&dat Khda, who alone seemed to retain any 
regard for the honour andsaftty of the state, marchrd 
down from Oud, and gaic them so great an DTerthrow as 
would have completely broken Uirir power, had he been 
permitted to fallow it up . but the weak emperor desired 
operations to he suspended till hi* favourite minister should 
hare colleeted troops, and marched forth to take the chief 
command bidat then retired in disgust | after which 
the niemy rallied, made a fresh incunuon as far as Dell U 
plunderei] the eiinrom of tint capital, and returned laden 
wiUi booty to Mfilwn Jtnl, as if this romhination of Iro- 
becihty with iniestine war were not enough, an assanlt 
from ahroa 1, of the most fnrmidahle chiracler, hurst upon 
the iinVtng fitiiic r f the Mogul empire 
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UECLIVII OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

Condition of Persia — Nudir SkAh — His tnrasion of India 
— Plunder of Delhi — laates India — llohileund — Ahmed 
Abdulla xmades India — Ahmed ShAh — TTolkur — Dis- 
ti acted state of the Empire — Afghans and Marattas — 
Congtwai of the Afghans 

Persia, had been recently exposed to the most violent 
revolutions The Afghans, *i vrarhke race inhabiting the 
mountainous region which separates that country from 
India, took advantage of the weakness into which this 
once-powerful kingdom had fallen They marched into 
its temtory, defeated its troops, and laid close eeige to 
Ispahan Having redaced that capital, they put to death 
Ilosen, the reigning sovercigp, with all his family except 
one son, named Tnhmasp This yonng pnnee songht 
refuge among the pastoral tribes that occupy those eleva* 
ted plains, which extend over a great part of the Persian 
empire These hardy and warhke shepherds, animated 
with loyal and patriotic feelings, warmly espoused the 
cause of this last branch of their royal house, and assem- 
bled round him in numbers, which became every day mote 
formidable 

Among these volunteers a young chief, named Nildir, 
soon distmgmshed himself by such aeal and ability 
as raised him to be their leader After haring gained 
successive victones, he at length retook Ispahan/ and 
drove the invaders completely out of the empire. In 
the course of so many successes, the troop s contracted a 
stronger attachment to Nddir than to him for whom 
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had taken up arms , and this bold chief, ilndtng himself 
Tvitlim reach of the supreme power, placed the prince un- 
der restraint, allo\nng him the mere epithet and shadow 
of royalty He afterwards put out his eyes, and seized 
the kingdom m his own person, under Lis onginal name 
of iVuf/»r Sh&h 

The new monarch was not content to be master of 
Persia, but confident lothehriTcry and alTection of his 
followers, be resolved to carry his conquests into the 
neighbounng countnea He invaded the territory of the 
Afgh'lns themselves* and having redneed C6bul and Csn- 
dalulr, at length approached the frontier of India He 
professed to have no mtcnlion or wish to penetrate mto 
that region, but a reason for doing so soon arose A 
number of his countrpnen who had fled from him found 
an asylum in IIiDdostaa An ambassador and lus escort, 
whom he sent to demand that Uiese fugitives should be 
delivered up, were murdered by the inhabitants of Jella 
lab Id, and Mohammed refused to grant satisfaction for 
this outrage. The Persian pnnee advanced, burning for 
revenge, and probably not without some secret anticipa- 
tion of ulterior objects, marched with such rapidity, by 
way of P^sb&wer and Lahore, that he was withm four 
days' march of Delhi before the sopuic emperor was aware 
of his approach The latter then hastily mustered hu 
his troops, and obtained the able assistance of Sadat 
Kh&n , but that officer, not duly aware of the high talent 
and valour opposed to him, committed the fatal error of 
quitting Ills lutrenchments, and hazarding an engagement 
in the field with the veteran forces of Jsildir The effemi- 
nate pomp of ah Indian host was quite unfit to contend with 
the rude valour of these pistoral bands , hence the impe 
rial arraj was totally routed, and their commander taken 
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N&dir then proceeded to Dellu, Trltlcli lie BCeins to Imre 
entered amicahly, intending to protect the inbahitnnt* 
from outrage. For two day* the strictest dicipline was 
ohserred ; hut unfortunately, in the course of the second 
night, arumourwM spread ofliis death, when the Hindus, 
emboldened to a rain resistance, killed a number of his 
troops. Their commander, whose fierce spirit had been 
with difficulty restrained, roused to the ntmost'fury by 
this outrage, issued orders for a general massacre in crery 
house or lane where the body of a murdered Persian could 
be found. Till midslay the streets of Delhi streamed 
with blood 5 after which the conqueror suffered himself to 
be appeased, — and so complete a control did he exercise 
over his rude followers, that at lus mandate the sword was 
mmediately sheathed. 

The imperial repositories were now ransacked, and 
i|onnd to contain specie, rich robes, and, aborc all, jewels 
to an almost incredible ralnc. The Mogul emperors, since 
the first accession of tbeirdymasty, bad been indefatigable 
in the collection of these objects from every quarter, by 
presents, purchase, or forfeiture ; and the store bad been 
continually augmented without' suffering any alienation, 
or being exposed to foreign plunder. ’ The invaders con- 
tinued during tbirty-firc days to extract,' by threats, tor- 
ture, and every severity, the hidden treasures of that 
splendid capiml. , Historiaos hesitate not to estimate the 
spoil carried off by the Iranian' monarch and his officers 
at thirty-two millions sterling, of winch at least one-half 
was in diamonds aud other jewels. 

K4dir made no attempt to retain India, though it lay 
prostrate at his feet. lie had probably the sagacity to 
perceive that so vast a conntry and Persia were Incapable 
of being united into one kingdom. He contented ' ’ 
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vitl) exacting tlie cesmon of Ciibiil, Candab&r, and all (he 
provinces ^rest of (lie Indus, then, seating Mohammed 
anew on the Slogul throne, he gave him some salutary 
advices, and departed vrilhout leaving a soldier or retaining 
n fortified post m llmdostan \et the empire, already 
greatly sunk, losthy this discomfiture the little remnant of 
respect which it had hitherto commanded 

In Rohilcund, a hilly district closely contiguous to the 
capital, some refugee chiefs of the Afghan race, with the 
brave inhabitants of the country itself, formed an inde- 
pendent state, which defied the imperial power They 
were, it is true, obliged to give way before the united force 
of the vu!r and the Ivabob of Ouil , but they held them- 
selves m readiness to take advantage of those codwImoss 
to which the sQccessors of AVber were coDslanfly heeom- 
ing more and more exposed 

In 1747 the emperor Mohammed died, and was 
succeeded by hu boo, Abmed 8b5h, during whose short 
reign, as if foreign enemies had not been sufficient, the 
court was perpetually distracted by intestine dissen'ion 
The sovereign and hisnrfr were now almost in regular 
opposition AUoicd bemg oppressed by one of these 
officers, Suffder Jung, employed against lum Gbazf u dm, 
grandson to ^iz&m-ul Mulk, •who had died at the age of 
1 04 This young man made considerable efforts to retrieve 
the affairs of the empire He compelled the vizfr, who 
had even set up another monarch, to relinquish bis station 
He undertook an evpedition against the J&ts, a wild tnbe 
inhabiting the hilly tracts in the most western provinces, 
and who, amid the general anarchv, had shaken off the 
yoke But, while thus employed, he excited the jealousy 
of his master the emperor, who, adopting the news of a 
new favonnte, concerted with the enemy a plan for his 
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destruction. Aided, howerep, by the Slaratta chief Holkar 
Mulhar, he completely baffled these designs, obtained 
possession of his master’s person, put out his eyes, and 
raised to the throne a son of Jeh&nder Sh&h, under the 
empty but imposing title of Aulamgir the Second. 

The empire "was now in a most distracted condition ; 
there was scarcely a power so insignificant as not to think 
itself sufficiently strong to trample on it. The Afghdns 
had completely conqnered the provinces of hliiltan and 
Lahore j the Sihhs, in the same quarter, daily augmented 
their numbers and strength ; the J^ts and Kohillasconti^ 
nued their predatory inroads ; while the Marattas extended 
their incursions, in the course of which they had eren 
passed thi Jumna, and obUuned an important settlement 
in Rohilcund. Ghazi u din precipitated the disaster by a 
rash attempt at conquest, to which his power was wholly 
inadequate. 

An Afghan lady haring been intrusted by Ahmed Ah> 
duUa with the government of Lahore, the rixir, under pre^ 
tence of negotiating a marriage with her daughter, seized 
her person, and brought her'a prisoner to Delhi. At this 
outrage the indignation of the barbarian king knew no 
hounds. He hastened at the head of a vast army, and 
made on unresisted entrance into the capital, which was 
given up to a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered 
from N&dir. A most extraordinary scene then ensued. 
The emperor besought the invader not to leave him with- 
out protection against his own vizir, who had rwsed him 
indeed to nominal power, but treated him as a mere pa- 
geant, while he himself exercised oil the real authority. 
Ahmed accordingly made some arrangements for this pur- 
pose, placing Aulumgfr under the guardianship of a Ro- 
hilla chief ; but these measures after his departure, proved 
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vliolly insufficient GliazI u dlo, having formed an alliance 
vith the Marattas, easily obtained possession hoth of the 
capital and the sovereign That unfortunate pnnee at 
first pretended a reconciliation, hut, being soon after 
detected in a corrcapondcnce trith the adverse partv, was 
assassinated, and his body thrown into the Jumna let 
Ghnzi u dm himself, unable to withstand the numerous 
enemies who surrounded him, was at no distant period 
obhged to sect refuge in a castle belonging to the J/its 
itbout attemi tmg to thread further this Inbynnth of 
treason, it mny he obsened generally, that the Slogul 
throne had now alino<it ceased to retain any degree of 
weight or importance The contest for the empire of 
India lay entirely between the Afghina and the'ilarottas , 
And the latter, tshing advantage of the absence of their 
mala, determined upon a grand attempt to secure com-' 
plete possession of llindostan Bringing up from the 
Dechan an immense body of cavalry, and being aided by 
the Sikhs, they overran not only the metropolitan provincea 
of Agra and Delhi, hat also those of Uliiltan and Lahore, 
and drove the Afglidos beyond the Indus 

Ahmed Abdulla, however, was not of a character tamely 
to allow these fine countries to be wrested from his king- 
dom He soou crossed the nver with a formidable army, 
and was joined by manyhhiefs who were exasperated at 
the incursion of the Slaraltas These plunderers at first 
retreated, and allowed him to ocenpj Delhi , but immedi- 
ately intrenched themselvea in a strong camp, which he 
did not venture to attack Pressed, however, by want of 
provisions, they imprudently came out and gave battle, 
when they experienced a total defeat , their army of 80,000 
toes bcuig aJjBOTt eafe/ieJyde»r/»yed, eadDattilh Sitidjs, 
their general, killed Another bodv under HolkAr was 
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Burptised near Sccundra, and bo completely worsted, lliat 
he himself fled nahed with a handful of followers. 

The Marattas, though hamhledhy this disaster, were 
not discouraged j and they rwolred to make the most 
extraordinary Mertiona for retrieving tlieir fortunes. Ue- 
fore the close of the year, they had assembled a force of 
140,000 men, commanded by Sdtadasheo R&o, called the 
Bhow, nephew to 'their p£shwa or supreme prince ; and 
that chief, being joined by tbc virir and the Jit leaders, 
advanced upon Delhi. The deep stream of the Jumna, 
swelled by the rains, separated the armies ; but, though it 
could not he forded, the daring ’spirit of Abdulla impelled 
him to plunge into its waters, and swim across with lus 
whole army. This aehicvemcDt, which was almost with* 
out example, struck' dismay into the host of the Marattas. 
Though triple the number of their antagonists, they did 
not venture to face them in the open field, but shut them* 
selves up in an intrenched camp at Tanniput, on a spot 
where the fate of the empire has been repeatedly decided. 
Ahmed for some time merely hovered round them and cut 
off their supplies ; at leugiU be ventured on an attempt to 
carry their position, but was obliged to retire without any 
important success. 

Encouraged by this result and distressed as formerly 
by tbe want of provisions, his active foe determined again 
to risk a battle in the open plain. Placing their artillery 
in front, they advanced with that impetuosity by which 
they were accustomed to emry all before them. The 
Afghan commander caused bis troops to hold themselves 
in reserve till the enemy bad nearly come up j — then gave 
the signal for a general charge. The light horse of the 
motmtains were never able to resist, even fora ’< 
terra], the heavy cavalry of the more northern • 
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On the Tint onset a complete rout took place , their hoft 
waa ao scattered in erery direction that only a remnaat 
reached the Deckan : vhile 23,000 pnaonert, and 60,000 
horsea, vith an immense booty, fell into the hands of the 
conqnerora. 

It iraa now easy for the nctonous Abdollt to seal 
himself on the raeant throne of the Slogul ; but he seems 
not to hare felt any ambition for this high dignity* Per* 
haps he was sensible that, amid such a general agitation 
throughout Ilindostan, and ctlh so many nations in arms, 
auch an aeqaiiilion waa too distant from the centre of his 
dominions to be retained with adrantage. Contenting 
himself with tbeproTincea west of the Indns, he quitted 
in a few taontbs tlie seat of goremment, JeariDg there 
Ali Qhdr, eldest son of Autumgir II., in possession of 
the empty lot still reoerated title of Great Jlogul, lobe 
the tool or the captite of the first daring warrior »ho 
ahould aeite the capital. IlaTing traced the decline of 
this mighty empire to ao low an ebb, we shall now pause 
till we hate marked the progress of that new power from 
a distant continent, which has seated herself on its ruin*, 
and obtained a complete supremacy over all the states of 
India. 
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CHAPTER XX 


BRITISH CONNEXION WITH I'-DIA 

Ongin of the J^ast India Comjtantj — Its commercial cha- 
racter — Disputes tciththcFrcnih — Labourflonnais—His 
capture o/Madras — Dapleix — Uia schemes— Attack of 
Fort St Dacid — Amcal of an English squadron — loic- 
renee — Chce 

The first appearance of tlie English xn India gave no 
pronuse of their future grandeur In the year I COO, when 
Queen Eluahetb reigned to England, and AVbcr was on the 
throne of India, a number of merchants and others, under 
the title of the London East India Company, united them- 
selres for trading purposes Tins compnn) first obtained 
ground in Mosiihpatum on the Coromandel Const, and after- 
wards in Jladrns, where they obtained permission to erect 
a fortification which reccircd the name of Fort St George 
Tegnapatixm on the same coast, which was purchased from 
another native pnnee, was in like manner, fortified, and 
became a station of some importance under the name of 
Fort St David The island of Bombay, on the opposite 
coastrhad been ceded to the British crown ns part of the 
marriage portion of Catherine of Portugal, Queen of Charles 
the Second, and was by him granted to the Company In 
Bengal their progress was slow and subject to frequent 
checks They, however, succeeded in establishing various 
lac'iones, ol wnicii fuat otHooglfty was flie clueT, Imt for 
the most part they were dependent on Fort St George 
In the year 1700, the villages of Cliuttanuttee, Gdvindpdr, 
and Calcutta, having been obtained by means of a large 
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preicnl lo Atfm, granJion of AiiracgzHi, the ncir aeqouj. 
tion« Rfrc declared a prraideoc^ Tl>ey were forthintli 
forliflcjl, and m compImeDt to the reigmng aoTereign of 
England, the aeltlemcot rrceired the name of Fort V illiaa 
Thus »as the foundation laid of the future capital of 
Cntuh India 

Among the projects resorted to for supporting tie 
goTcroment of \\illiam the Third, was that of eitabUihiEg 
a new East India Company, the capital of which was to be 
lent to the crown Tins, though a Tiolatioa of the ngils 
of the old Company, was earned into effect The new 
corporation commenced trade under the title of the English 
East India Company, and a struggle between the two 
bodict was earned on for mend years A comproiaue 
at length tooV place The old Company lurTCDdfred ils 
charter to the crown, and its tnemhen were rcceitedialo 
the new eorimration, which Iheneeforth, ontil the year 
1833, lore the title of the United Company of Merchants 
of England Trading to the East ladies 

lor nearly forty years after this union of the Com 
panics, the history of Bntub connection wiUi India 
presents nothing hut a detail of the operations of trade, 
waned only by the efforts of the United Company to ob- 
tain protection from natire pnneea, to exclude those who 
sought to inrade their pnnlegea, and to regulafir the 
conduct of their aerranta 

About theaame time that the English directed their 
attenUon to India the French also sent several expediUoni, 
and m IC-14, succeeded id cslabliahing a French East 
India Company This Companv, after vanous reverses 
and repeated colhaions with the Dutch, at length gained a 
footing in Pondicherry, which they forUfied They also 
had amaUer factones at Mah6 and Cancal, as weU as at 
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Cliandernr.gore in Bengal. In 17*14 hostilities hrohe out 
between the two nations, which were carried on in Europe 
with great animosity. The French Company appear to 
ha^e been rather desirous that the war should not extend 
to the Indian Seas ; but the naTol officers, on the contrarj", 
were fired hy hopes of glory from an attach on the Eng- 
lish settlements in that qxiarter, before they could he 
placed in a posture of defeuce. 

Eabourdonnais, a person of "^eat talent and most in- 
defatigable actirity, who had raised himself through all 
the 'ranhs of the nary, was now goveruor of Sfauritius 
and Bourbon ; and these islands, by his exertions, almost 
without assistance from home, had become Tery flourish- 
iog. Happening to he in France when the war was in 
preparation, he made proposals, both to the Company nod 
the ministry, for an attack upon tire English establish- 
ments. The forraerweie* allogclhcT arerseto his scheme j 
but the gOTcmment unknown to them sanctioned it, and 
eren engaged to furnish two ships, which however were 
afterwards withheld. The adventurer returned to his 
command with the most resolute determination to prose- 
cute his design, though possessed of rcry slender resources. 
"With this view he detained the vessels which happened 
to touch there, and employed them in the expedition ; he 
brou^t the sailors, many of whom had never fired a gun, 
into regular training ; and he supplied by various inven- 
^tions the defeedye means of equipment. In June 1746, 
he arrived at Pondicherry, after a slight action with an 
English naval force on the coast. Here, too, he had to 
overcome certain obstacles raised by Bupleix, before he 
was permitted to sail with his squadron to attack Aladras. 

This city was not only the capital of the English pos- 
sessions, but one of the cluef settlements at that time 
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formed by the Fiiroiwun m India It comprised sriOua 
lU diitrjclft population of not In* than 2 lO.OOO, of srhom, 
liowercr, only 300 »tre I nglish, including 200 lolditn 
TJicse liTcd in Fort St George, luiroundcd merely by* 
•lender »all, wiib four iII*eoD*true(ed bastions and battf^ 
lei , and lienee, it i* obtious, tbej bad rcry amall meani 
of defence, and did not, in the use of ibem, display any 
brroism After aiMtaming a bombardment of fire days, 
111 wbicb two or Ibrre bousea were demobilied, and focr 
or fire men killed, tbej capitutate«I on the lOlb September, 
I74C They obtimeil, indee.1, Ibeamgularcondition. that 
liaboiirdonnau, after bating regularly oecupied the pbee, 
and taken possession of the Company’a magaiinci and 
warehouse*, abould, within a •lipulated penod, and on 
payment of a fued ransom, reatorc Madras to the Fngluh 
That oflieer, hating ma Ic this important nrijuisition with- 
oat the loss of a single man, relumed to rondieherry 
But there he did not meet with mcli a reception as lie 
merited Ditpleur, an aspiring and ambitious man, who 
could not brook any ntal m power, thwarted all his 
Bchcmes, and esposed him to rcjieated morlificaUons, OU 
at length he gate up the contest, and sailed for France 
Tlicrc. too, ontberepresentaliouaofhis •iipcnor officer, 
be wnstnnted tn a wanner oltogc’her unworthy lus long 
andfaitlifulsernccs. being thrown, nto the Bastile, whence 
be was not hberafed Ull the end of three years, soon after 
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member of the council at Pondicherrj, and afterwards ns 
Eupenntendent at CUaudcrnagore, Ke at once, by Ins pub- 
lic measures, rendered this last settlement extremely 
ptosperous, 'vnd by an extensive trade largely augmented 
bis private wealth IIis talents and success recommended 
him to the important station of Governor of Pondicherry 
Although, from feelings of jealousy, he had quarrelled 
with Labourdounaia, and bucceeded in remoiing him, yet 
bis mind was enthusiastically and intcuaely devoted to the 
same sjstem of policy 

h either Cresar nor Alexander ever formed more magnifi- 
cent schemes of conquest than this mercantile ruler of 
French India Ilia first object was to follow up the advan- 
tage gained over the English, and thoroughly to root out 
that rival nation from the coast of Coromandel Labour- 
donnais had, as already mentioned, stipulated on certain 
conditions to restore Madras, after a temporary occupation 
of it , and as a man of honour he was resolved to male good 
his engagement,— a design wholly foreign to the grasping 
ambition of Dapleu Unable otherwise to accomphsh his 
object he made such arrangeoieats as to delay the period 
of surrender till the departure of that officer, and then 
contrived to draw forth from the citizens of Pondicherry, 
a remonstrance against giving up a place, the possession 
of which was 80 important to their aecimly In pretended 
compliance with the request, Madras was not only retain- 
ed but exposed to a speaes of plunder, while the governor 
and principal inhabitants were earned prisoners to the 
French settlement 

This step was forthwith followed by no expedition on 
his part for the redaction of Fort St David, while 
confidence was greatly heightened by an events 
forms a memorable era m the annals of Indian 
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The Xnbob of Arcot, haring espoused the English csnse, 
had sent his son 7ith 10 000 men, to endcarour to retale 
Madras on their behalf The French had only 1200 sol 
diers to defend the city, with which force they hesitated 
not to attack the numerons army of the nabob when, bv 
their superior discipline and expert management of thar 
artillery, they gained a complete and decisire rictorv 
The supcnonty of even a handful of Europeans over lie 
tumultuary hands which compose an Asiatic host, bsd 
long ago been proved by the Porlugnese , but the example 
of their success was nearly forgotten , and both French 
and Bnti«h had been accustomed to view the Mogul as a 
powerful monarch, whom it was vain with their slender 
means to think of misting The spell wasagain broken, 
and tbe settlers of both nations learned a lesson which 
they failed not soon to reduce to practice w ith great efTeet 
The prcscnlobjectof Dnpleix was simplv thcrediietioo 
of Fort St David, against which he led a force of 1700 
men, mostly European , while the English hod only 200 
of their own troops, with a body of undisciplined natives 
As the French, however, were advancing in fidl confidence, 
the nabob's army surprised them by a sudden attack, and 
obliged them to retreat with some loss A detachment 
was afterwards sent by sea to attempt the surpnse of 
Cuddalore, a town immediately contiguous to Fort St 
David, but a heavy gale spnnging op obhgcd them to 
return Dupleix then employed all his addrc«3 to gam 
over the nabob , being panicularly careful to impress on 
that pnnee a lofty idea of hu own power, trusting to the 
maxim regularly acted upon by Indian grandees, of study* 
ing only immediate advantage, and espousing always tie 
side which tbeybeheve to be Uic «!trongrst IIis highness 
being informed of the amral of a great additional force 
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VM led to credit the prctcriMOa* of the French, and de- 
acrting the rnghili of whom he had been the STrom ally, 
concluded a Ircatj with their enemies 

Dupleix next took up a atrong position in front of Fort 
St Darid, but three attempts against that place failed 
completely , and in march, \1A7t the amral of an English 
squadron, under Admiral GriQln, made DnplcLx Iremhle 
for Pondicherry In the month of January, 1748, Major 
Lawrence, an olRccr of great merit, arrived at Fort St. 
David, with a commission to command the whole of the 
Company’s forces in India, and m the month of August 
following Admiral Boscawen reached the same port with 
nine ships of war, and joined Admiral GnHln Counting 
some ships of the Company, the English had now tho 
largest Luropean naval force that any one power had as 
yet possessed m India Tlie land troops brought from 
England amounted to l,t00mcn Pondieheny was now 
besieged, but after thirtj-one days of open trenches, the 
siege was given up 

Tlie anarchy prciadmg among the native rulers soon 
opened s way to casipr conquests Sihiijl, a Ilindfi, who 
in the rapid revolution of the times had gained and lost 
the throne of Tanjore, repaired to Fort St David, and 
bargained for tlieB^utaiiceof the Enghsh iti a war against 
his brother, Prel^pa Sing, who had dethroned him The 
price, as fixed, was the fort and country of Divi Cdttah 
In Apnl, 1719, an English and sepoy force marched from 
bortSt David into Tanjore, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on the fortress of Divi Cuttah A new expedition 
wm fitted tmt, and, after some hard fighting in the 
breach, a truce was concluded, the reigning king of Tan- 
jore, Prclipa Smg, agreeing to yield to the English the 
town, fort, and harbour, together with the territory adjoin- 
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mg , and the English on their part agreeing not merely 
to renonnce the alliance and Bnpport of Sahuji, for Yhois, 
and irith \rhoni, they entered on this Trar, hot also to 
secure his person, in order to prevent his giving any further 
molestation to his brother 

At the siege of Devi Cdttah, Jlohert Chve, the real 
founder of the British Indian empire, greatly distinguish- 
ed himself He had attracted some attention at the siege 
of Pondicherry m the preceding year He had entered 
the Company’s service m a onl capacity, hut at the fir«t 
sound of war, he had thrown down the writer’s pen to 
taie up an ensign’s sword By this time he was a heute- 
nant, and esteemed by the whole army as the mD«t enter 
pnsmg and darmg of their officers He was m the twenty 
fourth year of his age, poor, and comparatively fnendlew 
and illiterate , hia chances of patronage, advancement 
fame, and fortune all lay in bis sword 

However questionable the means by which it was 
obtamed, the possession of D^vi Cdttah was of vast import 
ance to the Company it was advantageously situated by 
the hank of the Coleroon on the Coromandel coast , the 
channel of the Coleroon, under the town, was capable of 
receiving ships of the largest burthen, and this was more 
important, aS all along that coast from JIasuhpalim to 
Cape Comonn there was no port that could receive a ves- 
sel of 300 tons moreover, the neighbouring country vras 
pleasant, nch and fertile 

But AI Dupleii did not give up the rice for territory 
or dominion He was engaging m transactions of the 
highest moment m the Carnatic, while other rival pnnees 
were contending with each other Taking part (for good 

consideration) with ChundaSflnb, anasendmg400 French 

sad 2,000 sepoys to the field, he gamed a great victory 
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Clionda Siliib’s nTol was killed by a Knfre soldier in the 
Berrice of France. Mohammed Ali, son of the fallen 
nabob, fled to Trichinopoly, and the French conquerors 
marched to the capital city of Arcot, which surrendered 
on the first Bummons. 

Mohammed AU threw himself on the protection of 
the English, and offered high prices for their military aid. 
But peace between France and England had heen conclu- 
ded, and the English were occupied at the time in taking 
re-posscssion of Madras, which had been given up by 
France in tlic treaty of Aii-la-Cl»apelle, which was signed 
in 1748. 

Dupleix continued os active as ever in seeHog to ex- 
tend French Influence. He sect some of his people with 
Chanda S4hib to plunder the r&jah of Tanjore, who had 
given up Ddvi Cdttah to the English, and that prince was 
compelled to give to the French two lacs of rupees, and 
eighty one villages, ‘ 
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PROGBESS OF BRITISH EF 

TVar in the Deelan — Jang — French injtufnee — 

Success of Sassy — SeroluUons in the native states — 
dice taJees Areat — Attaeied by Chanda Sahib iriM a 
large army — Ctiee's Irate defence — yoble eonduel cj 
the sepoys — dice's garrison neionoas — The beseigen 
retreat 

In the Dechaa, the edcccssiod, on the death of the 
I»uain-ul«Molij was disputed betT\een his son ^isir Jang 
and has grandson Mozufler Jang , but the senior pnuce 
prevailed over Uiejtmior, took Muznffer Jang pnsoner, 
and now kept hun in irons, carrying him in his tru 
wherever he went Xdsir Jang and ADwar-n*dfn, wto 
claimed the sovereignty of the Camdlie, having nnitfd 
their forces, and drawn into tbetr service nearly all the 
troops the Great Jlogul had on foot, advanced to the 
Cam^tic frontier with an immense army, including 30,000 
Morattas engaged to act as light cavalry At the approach 
of this host, Chunda S&liib and his French allies retreated 
hastily to Pondicherry Duplcia, by cilraordmary CJer* 
tions, increased the French contingent to 2,000 men, and 
added a large body of wcll-disciplined sepovs, together 
with a well-served tram of artillery 

In the mean time, the Pngluh had managed to send 
tome very small detachments to Tnchinopoly to sustain 
hlohammed Ah, and had thrown a few companies into the 
*nnv of the raja of Tanjore Major I awrcnce advanced 
fromIort<tt David, with reinforcements, and collecting 
the companies m Tanjore, he was enabled to join Uie army 
or ^£slr Jang with about COO Englishmen But Uwrrnec 
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had Tnth difficulty ohtained the consent of his cjfiI supe- 
nore to this actire co-operation, and he vras for some time 
disturbed by a doubt rrbether he should be justified in 
fighting the French 'without orders from the British go- 
Tcrnment He, however, detennined to imitate the French 
in representing the "English as mere auxiliaries, *and not 
principals in the war As Lawrence advanced with Niisir 
Jang 8 host, the French and their nUies strongly intrench- 
ed themselves and watted the attack with full confidence 
of success Tlieir position was so excellent that Lawrence 
advised hisir Jang against an attack , but the Indian said 
it did not become the son of the Niz&m ul Mnlk to retreat 
before such an enemy A cannonade was therefor* begun, 
and the troops were put lo motion for a closer attack 
At this crisis the French corps was completely disor- 
ganized by (he eudden resignation of thirteen commission- 
ed ofllcets, who were enraged at not having shared in the 
booty and spoils made in Tanjore As the defection 
seemcl growing general, M B Auteuil who commanded 
for Duplcix deemed it expedient to quit the field and 
haslen hack to Ponilichcny Chunda Sihib, whose own 
troops began to desert saw nothing better to do than to 
march after D AnteniL Tlie whole excellent position was 
soon abandoned without a blow, or a shot fired from it, 
and for a moment the tnamph of the allies of the English 
scenjod to be fully secured 

hisirJang the real bead of this confederacy, had 
little abihty, and still less energy, and, by refusing to grant 
to his English allies a terntory near Madras, which bad 
been promised as the reward of tbcir co-operation, be 
provoked Major Lawrence to return to Fort St David 
^Ui hia COO men Aor had Duplcix lost heart by hw 
most tmcrpectcd misfortunes by Tanous arts he pacified 
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tbemnfanons French oiEcers, and put n new spint mto 
their little armr , he also opened a secret correspondence 
with some disafiected chiefs, the leaders of the Patan tnwps 
m the army of his enemy, Aasir Jang These Patans were 
unprincipled and ferocious mercenaries Be^ponding to 
the OTcrtures of Duplcix, the Patan chiefs engaged to per- 
form Tanons important aemces, and, ifnece«sary, to mur- 
der their present employer, Nisir Jang 

D’Auteml again took the field, and one of hia officers, 
with only 300 men, was allowed to penetrate by night 
into the Tcry heart of the enemies’ camp, and to hHl 
upwards of 1,000 without losing more than two or three 
of his own people Sloreover, another smaD body of 
French troops sailed for MasuLpatim, attacked it hy 
sorpnae in the night, and earned it with a trifling loss , 
and another detachment seised the pagoda of Traradij only 
fifteen nules to the west of Fort St Dand Continuing 
this career, 31 Bossy, the Chre of the French, captured 
by storm the hiU fort of Giogf, which had been deemed 
impregnahle and inaccessible The event struck awe into 
the nstiTes of India, and was viewed with astonishment 
even by Europeans 

Soon after the stomuog of Gingi, hfisir Jang opened s 
secret correspondence with Dopleix The Frenchman 
replied to his letters in a friendly manner, and drew up 
a treaty of pacification , but at the same tunc he faUf 
arranged a revolt in ^&sir Jasg’s camp, and collected 
4,000 men under the hni of Gingi, to wail for the summons 
of the Patan traitors Ibat summons was soon received, 
the French broke into the subabdar’s camp, and when 
hasir Jang mounted his war-elephan^ and was hastening 
to the lines, two carbine-balla were fired at his heart, and 
he fell dead at the feet of the traitors, who forthwith cut 
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off UU licad, stuck it Upon a spear, aud exLibited it to the 
army. This was quite enough to effect an instantaneous 
revolution ; Jluziiffcr Jang was released from his chains 
and installed ns Euhahdar of the Deckan, and to reward 
the French, he gave them a great portion of K5sir Jang’a 
treasures, and nominated Dupleir governor of all the Mo- 
gul dominions on the Coromandel coast from the river 
Crislma to Cape Comorin. At the same time he appointed 
Duplek’s ally Cliunda S^ib, his deputy in the govern- 
ment of Arcot. 

Early id 1751, the hravc and adroit Bussy was sent to 
escort the new suhahdar Muzuffer Jang, to Hyderabad, 
his capital. Numerous insurrections had broken out, and 
in a tnounialn pass, Bussy found himself opposed by the 
fierce Fatans, uho considered that they had not been 
sufllciently rewarded for their treachery. The French 
fought their way through with artillery and grape-shot, 
but Sluziiffcr Jang was killed by n Patan Arab. Bassy 
instantly made a new suhahdar in the person of one Sa]&- 
bat Jang, who happened to he in the camp, and continued 
his march upon Hyderabad. 

Mohammed Ali, was now so alarmed, that he contem- 
plated joining the French, and giving up Trichinopoly. 
To keep him in heart, the presidency of Fort St. David 
twice sent him considerable succours; but these contingents 
were miserably commanded, and one of them sustained a 
disgraceful defeat at YoIc6nda. Chunda Sahib, assisted 
by some French, pressed the aiege of Trichinopoly. At 
this time the English coundl wisely promoted Clive to the 
rank of captain, adopted a plan which Ids daring genius 
had formed, and intrusted him with the execution of his 
own project. This was nothing less than to relieve Tri- 
chinopAi,. —dden attack upon Arcot, Chunda 
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Snliib'i mpitx] All the force that could be ipaitd 
amounted to COO rn^Iuhincn and 300 sepoya , hia Thole 
stafTof oflieers counted no more than ri^ht, tixofwhoa 
luul ncTcr been in action, and four of these m being rery 
young men, wlio had just qmttcil the mercantile b«- 
Tice of the Company Tlie artillery attached to this force 
consisted of three light ficld*piecrs 

On the CClh of August, 1 75 1, Clire started from Madrai 
with a confidence of success On the 3!st, he halted 
within ten miles of Arcot Tlie country people, orlht 
scouts employed hy the enemy, reported with consterna- 
tion that they had seen the English marching without 
concern through a tembic storm of ibundcr, hghtnuig, 
and ram. This was considered as a fearful omen by the 
oaUTogamson, who instantly abandoned tlie fort, althotgh 
they nearly trebled tbe number tJiat Chre nas bnngisg 
against tbera A few hours after their flight, the English 
qiuetly entered, and took possession of tbe fort, where 
they found eight pieces of light artillery, a great heap of 
lead for shot, and abundance of gunpowder. Themer- 
chants of Arcot bad for sccuri^ deposited their goods in 
the fort Clire scrupulously respected this property, and 
allowed some three or four thousand persons to remain m 
their houses or dwellings, which were situated within the 
precincts of the fortifications This conduct procured 
him many friends among the natires, who cared httle for 
ChundaS&hib, or for cither of the parties contending for 
dominion over them , and it enabled him to obtam proei- 
sions. and such matenala as might be wanted for the 
defence of the place 

On the 4th September, he marched out with the grea- 
ter part of his men to scatter the ei-gamson of the fort 
■who lingered m the ncighbowhond They fled for tbe 
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lulls m their rear as boor as fhe Hsglish got within mns- 
let shot, and Clive, who had no cavalry to pursue them, 
returned leisurely to the fort of Arcot On the 6tli, he 
made another promenade into the country, found the 
enemy in greater force and strongly posted, defeated them 
with great loss, and returned to Arcot, where he employed 
Ilia people in repairing the crazy fortress In about i 
month, 3,000 fighting men, collected from various parts 
of the Carnatic, encamped inthia three miles of the city 
On the night of the 14th of September, when they were 
huned in Bleep, Clire hurst into their camps, committed 
a great slanghler, put the rest to flight, and then returned 
to Arcot without losing a single man 

At this tune, two eighteen-pounders, which he had 
demanded, were on their way from Madras, escorted by a 
few sepoys Anxious for these gitus, Clive sent out, at 
first, thirty of the Englishmen, end fifty of his sepoys. 
With a ficld-piecc , and then, on learning that the enemy 
were in great force, and strongly posted on the road to 
cut off the eighteen pounders, he sent out all his people 
except thirty English and fiftv Bepovs, with whom he 
remained in the fortress The enemy hereupon changed 
their design, and quitting all their possessions on the 
road, they returned hastily to Arcot, not doubting that 
they Bhould carry the fort by assault Tno fruitless 
attempts convinced them of their mistake , and when 
Clive 8 mam force, with the two battering-cannons from 
Madras, appeared on the skirts of the town, they quickly 
retreated 

T}je wfdhgenee of these events was soon earned to 
CImnda Sihib, who, with hw French allies, was besieging 
Tnclunopoly lie immediately detached four thousand 
ujtn from hia camp, and sent them to Arcot They were 
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Speedily joined by the remains of the force ’prhichCbre 
bad lately scattered They were further strengthened by 
two thousand men from Tellorc , and by a still more im» 
portant reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French 
soldiers, whom Dupleu despatched from Pondicherry 
The whole of this army, amounting to about ten thoosand 
men, was under the command of Kija Sihib, son of 
Chanda S&hib 

Rija Sdhib proceeded to invest the fort of Arco^ 
which seemed ijmte incapable of sustaining^ siege The 
walls were minous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too 
• narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too low to 
protect the soldiers The htllc garrison had been grf*tly 
redaced by casualties It now consisted of a hundred 
and twenty Europeans and two hundred sepoys Only 
four officers were left , the stock of provisions was eesntyj 
and the commander, who had to conduct the defence 
under circumstinces so discoorag^ng, was a young man of 
fire-ond-tweaty, who had been bred a book-keeper 

Snniig fifty days the siege went on Dnring fifty days 
the young captain mointaioed the defence, with a firmness 
Vigilance, and ability, which would hare done honour to 
the oldest marshal in Europe The breach, however, 
increased d-iy by day The garrison began to feel the 
pressure of hunger Under such circumstances, any troops 
so scantily provided with officers might hive been expected 
to show signs of insubordinahon , and the danger was 
pecuharly great in a force composed of men differing widely 
from each other in extraction, colour, language, manner®, 
and religion But the devotion of the htfle band to its 
chief surpassed any thing that is related of the tenth legion 
of CjEsir, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon The sepoys 
came to Cbve— not to complain of their scanty fare, but 
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to propose tliat all tlic grain should bo giren to the Euro- 
peans, who rcjpiired more nounahment than the natives of 
Asm The tlun gruel, they a-ud, which was Btraiaed away 
from the rice, would suffice for themselves History 
contains no more touching instance of military fidelity, or 
of the influence of a comroandmg nund 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed But there was hope from 
another quarter A body of sne thousand Marattas, half 
soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
Jloran Ilio, had been lured to aiamt Mohammed All but 
thmhingthe French power irresistible, and the tnumph . 
of Chunda Sllub certain, they had hitherto remained inac- 
lire on the frontiers of the Carnatic The fame of the 
defence of Arcot rouved them from their torpor Moran 
Eio declared that he bad never before believed that 
Englishmen could fight, but that he would >nllingly hcl]) 
them since he saw that they had apint to help themaelvea 
Hiija Sahib learned that the Slnrnttas were m motion 
It Mas necessary for him to he expeditious He first tried 
negotiation He offered large bribes to Cbvc, which were 
rejected with scorn lie vovredthat, if hia ptopo'iUwere 
not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and pat 
every man in it to the aword Clivc told him, jn reply, 
with charactenstic haughtiness, that Lis father was an 
usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that I c woiil 1 
do well to tlunk twice before he sent such poltroon* 
a breach defended by EnglisU soldiers 

Ilfija Sahib determined to storm lh» firl> Th*- day 
was wcJI suited to & bold military wti'rj rf**- *** * 

great 'Mahommedan festival which i* memory 

of IIos(5n the sou of AU Tt e history of 
nolUuig more touching than that oiournfui „ 
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the Upse of nearly twelve centnnes, the recnrrence of tlm 
solemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in 
the bosoms of the devout Sloslems of India They work 
themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation, 
that some, it is said, have died from the mere effect of 
mental excitement It was at this time that Kaja SaHb 
determined to assault Arcot Shmolating drugs were 
employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, and the be- 
siegers, drunk with enthaaiasm, drunk with bang, rashed 
fononsly to the attack 

Chve had received secret latelhgence of the design, 
had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, 
had thrown himself on his bed He was awakened by the 
alarm, aod was mstanlly at his post The enemy advanced, 
clnving before them clephaats whose foreheads were snned 
With iron plates It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shock of lhe«e living battering-rams But 
the huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket bsBs 
than they turned round, and rushed fanously away, traiup- 
ling on the multitude that had urged them forward A 
raft was launched on the water which filled one part of 
the ditch Clive, peiceiving that his gunners at that po*l 
did not understand their business, took the management 
of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft m • 
few minutes Where the moat was dry, the assailsnti 
mounted with great boldness , but they were received with 
a fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it soon quelled 
the courage even of fanaticism and of lutovication The 
rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied 
With a constant succession of loaded muskets, and every 
shot told on the living mass below After three desperate 
onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch 

The struggle lasted about an hour Four hundred of 
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the assaiKata fell Tlie gamson lost only five or aix men 
The besieged passed an anxious mght, looking for a 
renewal of the attack But wlicn ^aj broke, the enemy 
were no more to be seen They had retired, leaving to 
the English several guns and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition (hovember Id, 1/51 ) 

The news was received at Fort St George with trans- 
ports of 3 oy and pnde Clive was justly regarded as 
a man equal to any command Two hundred Enghsh 
soldiers, and seven hundred sepoys, were sent to him, and 
with this force he instantly commenced oficnaive opera- 
tions lie took the fort of Tunenr, effected a junction 
with a division of Moran R&o’s army, and hastened, by 
forced marches, to attack BajaSihibwhowasattliehcad 
of about five thousand men, of whom three hundred were 
French Tlie action was sharp , but Clive gamed a com- 
plete victoTV The nuhtary chest of B&ja S&hib fell into 
the lifliids of the conquerors Six hundred sepoys, who 
had served in the enemy’s army, came over to Clive’s 
quarters, and were taken into the British Bcmce Con- 
jevernm snircndcred without a blow Tlie governor of 
Arnce deserted Chunda S'Uiib, and recognised the title of 
Mohammed Ah 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Chve, u would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close But the timidity and incapacity which oppear in 
all the TOON ements of the English, except where be was 
personally present, protracted the struggle The Alarattaa 
muttered that his soldiers were of a different race from 
the British whom thev found elsewhere The effect of 
this Unguo- was, that m no long time Rtija 5 ihib, at the 
head of a considerable army, m which were four hundred 
Tfciieh troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort 
Q 
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St George, andlmd waste the viUaa and gardens of the 
gentlemen of the English settlement But he was again 
encountered and defeated by CliTC More than a hundred 
of the French were killed or taken— a loss more than that 
of thousands of nativea 

The Tictonous army marched from the field of battit 
to Fort St David On the road lay the City of the Victory 
of Dupleu, and the stately monument which was designed 
to commemorate the triumphs of France in the East. 
Clive ordered both the city and the monument to be raied 
to the ground He was induced to take this step, not by 
personal or national malevolence, but by a just and pfi>- 
found policy The town and its pompous name, the 
pillar and its vaunting inscriptions, were among the dences 
by which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under 
a spell This spell it was Clive’s business to break H* 
natives had been taught that France was confessedly the 
first power in Europe, and that the Enghsh did not pre- 
sume to dispute her supremacy No measare could be 
more effectual for the removing of tins delusion than the 
public and solemn demolition of the French trophies 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to 
reinforce the gamson of Tnchinopoly But just at this 
conjucture. Major Lawrence arnved from England, and 
assumed the chief command From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had charactensed Chvc, both 
at school and in the counting-house, it might have been 
expected that he would not, after such achievement*, act 
with zeal and good humour in a aubordinate capacity Bat 
Lawrence had early treated him with kindness , and kind- 
ness was never thrown away upon Clive He cheerfully 
placed himself under the orders of his old friend, and 
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exerted himself as strenuously in the second post as he 
tuuLd. l\we duue \a the first Lawrence well knew the 
value of such assistance Though he had made a metho- 
dical study of military tactics, and, like all men regularly 
bred to a profession, was disposed to look with disdain 
on interlopers, he hadycthberahty enough to acknowledge 
that Clive was an exception to common rules 

The English triumphed everywhere The besiegers 
of Tnchmopoly were themselves besieged and compelled 
to capitulate Chunda Sflhtb fell into the hands of the 
Mamltas and was put to death at the instigation proba- 
bly of his competitor, Mahommed Ah The spint of 
Dupleu, however, was unconquerable, and his resour- 
ces jncxhaustible From his employers m Europe he 
no longer received help or countenance They con* 
demned his pohey They allowed him no peenmary as- 
sistance They sent him for troops only the sweepings 
of the galleys Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, 
promised,— lavished his private fortune, stramed his 
credit, procured new diplomas from Pclhi, raised up new 
enemies to the government of Madras on every side, and 
even among the allies of the English Company But all 
was imam Slowly, hut steadily, the power of Britain 
continued to increase, and that of France to decline 
The health of Chve had never been good during bis 
residence in India and his constitntion was now so much 
impaired thathe determined to return to England Before 
his departure he undertook a service of considerable diffi- 
culty, and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. 
The forts of Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by 
French garrisons It was deterauned to send n force 
against them But the only foroc available for tliia pur- 
pose Was of such a description, tliat no officer but Chve 
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TTould nsk Ins repotation br commanding it It co^!l!^^3 
of fire hundred newlv-lened sepoys, and two huudreJ 
recrmts who had jnst landed from England, and who wcrt 
the worst and lowest wrelcLcs that the Company’s cnnpi 
conld pick np in the flash*Iion$e3 of London 

Chre, ill and eshaiisted as he was, undertook to naif 
an army of this ui disciplined rabble, and marched wid 
them to Covelong A shot from the fort killed oaccf 
the«e estraordinary soldiers , on which all the rest fseel 
about and ran awav, and it was with the greatest ilifficBltr 
that Clire rallied them On another occasion, the nowe 
of a gun temfied the sentinels so much, that one of thro 
was found, some hours later, at the bottom of a wdh 
Clire gradually accustomed them to danger, and by ei 
posing lumself constantly in the most perilous iituatioBii 
shamed them into conrage He at length succeeded u 
forming a respectable force out of his nopromising las*** 
nals CoTclong fell Clire learned that a strong detteb- 
mcnl was marching to rcliere it from Chinglcpnt H* 
took, measures to prerent the enemy from Icarniog ihst 
they were too late, la d an amba*cade for them on the 
road, killed a hundred of tlicm with one fire, took three 
hundred pnsoncri, pursued the fiigitircs to the gate* 
ChiDglepul, laid siege loslantlr to that fastness, repoted 
one of the strongest m Inilis, made a breach, and was oa 
the point of storming when the French commandant etj i- 
tulalcd and retired with Ins men (1752 ) 

elite DOW returned to Madras, but m a state of hraldi 
which rendered it impossible for him to remtm llierc lore 
lie marneil at this time a Tonng lady of tlic name of 31*^ 
kclyne, and procecdnl io England ahortlr anpTWsnli 
lilt departure was deplored by the amr. and Ins al *fttce 
was soon felt m crerr part of the Coromon !e! foa*t 
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The reader 'viU have observed, how important a part 
the disciplined native troops performed in these campaigns 
The French Lad raised corps of sepoys some time before 
the English began the practice It appears that the latter 
first trained sepoys m 17-lG, dunng Labordoonais’s siege 
of Madras Some English officers were then attached to 
some irregular native infantry, which they began to drill 
and. discipline Theaystemwas first introduced into the 
Jladras service hy Mr flalibiirton, who, like Clive, had 
quitted the civil for the mihtary service In the ensuing 
year, this genfleraan was employed in training another 
small corps of natives m the European manner In 17-18, 
Lieutenant Hahbiirton was shot by a sulky or frantic 
recruit who was instantly cut to pieces by hw comrades 
The name of nnliburtou was long cherished by the iladras 
sepoys One of the first semccs on which these sepoys 
were employed was with Clive at the defence of Arcot At 
first they appear to have been either Mabomedans, or 
llindds of very high caste — chiefly Hajputa They soon 
became remarkable for attachment to their leaders, their 
entire devotion to the English flag, their good orderly 
conduct on matches, and their steadiness in action# 

In 1748, a httle before the death of Ilahbnrton, B<^y8 
were fint disaplined at Fort St George At that periwl, 
they were chieflvnnder the command of native officcra 
One of these subahdara — Mahomed Esof— wa* « I 
whose name constantly occurs m the animat#- * I 
Ome The Bengja Inf.nlrj- »*> 

formed until the year 17^7 
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BRITISH CONQUEST OP BENGAL 

Destrvelion of GKtria — State of Bengal — CharaeUr oj 
the People — Its Governor SurajaPowlak — His attachtn 
Calcutta — The Black Hole — Its Horrors — Belennino" 
tion of the Madras Government to Avenge xt 

A TREATY faTonraljle to England had been concluded 
in the Carn&tic Duplcii Lad been superseded, and had 
returned •with the wrech of his immense fortune to Euiopei 
vhere calumny and chicanery soon hunted him tohu 
grave But many signs indicated that a vor between 
France and Great Britain •was at hand, and it was therefore 
thought desirable to send an able commander to the Com 
pany’a settlements in India The Directors appointed 
CLve Governor of Fort St David The Ling gave him 
the commission of a heutenant-colonel m the British arniy» 
and in 1755 he again sailed for Asia 

The first service in which he was employed after Im 
return to the East, was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Gheria This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, 
and almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of » 
■pnate named Angria, whose barhs had long been the 
terror of the Arabian Gulf Admiral IVatson, who com- 
manded the English squadron in the Eastern seas, burned 
Angna’s fleet, whde Chve attached the fastness by l^d 
The place soon fill, and a booty of a hundred and fifty 
thoQsond pounds sterling was divided among the con- 
querors 
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After this exploit, CUre proceeded to hia gOTemment 
of Fort St Band Before he Lad been there two months, 
he receiTed intelligence whicL called forth all the energj 
of his hold and active mind 

Of the provmces which had been snbject to the house 
of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal hopart of India 

possessed such national advantages both for agriculture 
and commerce The Ganges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed a vast plan of nch mould, 
which, even under the tropcal sky, rivals the verdure of 
an English April The nee fields yield an increase such as 
IS elsewhere unknown Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are 
produced with similar exuberance The great stream which 
fcrtihzcs the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce On its bauLs, and on those of its 
tnhutory waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splen- 
did capitals, and the sacred ehnnes of India The tyran- 
ny of man bad for ages etru^led m vain against the 
overflowing bounty of nature In spite of the Mussulman 
despot and of the hlaratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
through the East as the garden of Eden, ns the nch king- 
dom Its population multiphed exceedingly Other 
provinces were nounshed from the overflowing of its gran- 
anes and the ladies of London wnd Pans were clothed in 
the delicate produce of ita looms 

The race by whom this nch tract was peopled, enerva- 
ted by a soft chmate and accustomed to peaceful avocations, 
bore the same relation to other Asiatics, which the Asiatics 

generally hear to the bold and ene^tic children of I iiropc, 

^VhateTer the Bengalee docs, he docs languidly Ills 
favountc pursuits are sedentary lie shrinks from hodlly 
extrtion , and though voluble m dispute, and singularly 
pertinacious in the war of chicane, ho stldom cn 
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a personal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a soldier 
There nerer, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted 
by nature and by habit for a foreign yohe 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factories m Bengal The French ivere settled, 
as they still are, at Chandernagore on the Hoogly Loirer 
down the stream, the Enghsh had huilt Fort ^lUiam A 
church and ample ware houses rose in the ricinity A row 
of spacious houses, belonging to the chief factors of the 
East India Company, hned the banks of tbe neer, andia 
the neighbourhood had sprung up a large and bnsy nntire 
town, where some Htadd merchants of great opulence 
had fixed their abode But the tract now covered by the 
palaces of Chownnghee, contained only a few miserable 
huts thatched with straw For the ground on which the 
settlement stood, the Enghsh, hke other great landholders, 
paid rent to the government, and they were, hke other 
great landholders, permitted to exercise a certain juri’die- 
tion within their domain 

The great province of Bengal, together with Onssa 
and Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom 
tbe English called Aliverdy KbAn, and who, hke the other 
viceroys of Jlogul, had become virtually independent He 
died in 1756, and tbe sovereignty descended to bis grand 
son, a youth under twenty, who bore the name of Suraja 
Dowlab Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of 
human beings , and this unhappy boy was one of the worst 
specimens of bis class . His understandmg was naturally 
feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable His educa 
tion bad been such as would have enervated even a vigor- 
oirs mteUect, and perverted even a generous disposition 
le was unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason 
■»nth him , and Belfisli, because he harl i 
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to feel himself dependent on the good-uill of others. 
Early debauchery had unncrred his body and hia mind 
lie indulged immoderately in the use of ardent spirits, 
•which inflamed his ■weak brain almost to madness ^ His 
chosen companions were flatterers, spning from the dregs 
of the people, and recommended by nothing but bufi'oon- 
ery and servility It i\ said that he had arrived at that 
last stage of human depravity, when cruelty becomes 
pleasing for its own sake — ^when the sight of pain as pain, 
where no advantage is to he gamed, no offence punished, 
no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement It had 
early been his amusement to torture beasts and birds , and, 
when he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the 
nusery of Lis fellow creatures 

From a child Suraja Dowlah had hated the English 
It was bis whim to do so , and hia whims were never op- 
posed He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of 
the wealth which might be obtained by plundering them , 
and his feeble and nncuUivated mind was incapable of 
pcrcoiTiDg that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even 
greater than he imagined, would not compensate him for 
what he must lose, if the European trade, of which Bengal 
was a chief seat, should be driven by his violence to some 
other quarter Pretexts for n quarrel were readily found 
The English, in expectation of a war with Prance, had 
begun to fortify their settlement without a special permis- 
sion from the habdb A nch native whom he longed 
to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not' 
been delivered up On such grounds as these Suraja 
Bowlah marched -wilh a great armj against Port Wilbam 
Tlic servants of the Company at hladras had been 
forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers 
Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and were temfied 
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and bewildered by the approaching danger The governor, 
who had heard mnch of Saraja Dowlah’s cruelty, was 
frightened out of hia wita, jumped into a boat, and toot 
refuge in the nearest ship The mihtary commandant 
thought that he could not do better than follow so good 
an example The fort was taken after a feeble resistance , 
and great numbers of the English fell into the hands of 
the conquerors The Nabdb seated himself with regal 
pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and ordered Jlr 
Holwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him He abused the insolence of tie 
Engbah, and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure 
which ho had found , but promised to spare their hvei, 
and retired to rest 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for 
its BiDgular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous re* 
tnbuuon by which it was followed The English cap 
tives were left at the mercy of the guards , and the guards 
determined to secure them for the night m the prison of the 
garnsoti, a chamber known by the fearful name of the Black 
Hole Even for a single European malefactor, that dungeon 
Would, in such a chmate. Lave been too close and narrow 
The space was only twenty feet square The air-holes 
were small and obstructed It was the summer solstice— 
the season when the fierce beat of Bengal can scarcely be 
rendered tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls 
and the constant waving of fans Tlie number of the 
prisoners was one hundred and forty six men they 
were ordered to enter the ceU, they im^ined that the 

ers werejokiDg They soon discovered theirmistake 
They expostulated, they entreated, but in vam The 
guards threatened to cut down aU who hesitated. The 
aptives were dnven into the cell at the point of the 
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t^otd, aod tte door luatautly aliut and locked ttpon 
them 

Nothing m history or fiction approaches the horrors 
irhich were reconnted by the few samrors of that night. 
They cned for mercy They strove to burst the door. 
Ilolwcll, who even in that extremity, retained some pre- 
sence of mmd, offered large bnbes to the gaolers But 
the answer was, that nothing could he done mthout the 
NaWb’s orders, that the Nabdb was asleep, and that he 
would he angry if any body awoke him Then the pri- 
soners went mad with despair They trampled each other 
down fought for the places at the windows, fought for 
the pittance of water with whvclv the cmelmctcy efthe 
murderers mocked their agonies — raved, prayed, blas- 
phemed— implored the guards to fire among them The 
gaolers in the mean time held lights to the bars, and 
shouted with langhlcr at the frantic struggles of their 
Tictims At length the tumuli died away in low gasps and 
moanings Tlie day broke The Nnbdb had slept off his 
debauch and permitted the door to bo opened But it 
^as some time before the soldiers could make a lane for 
the sumrors, bj pilingaip on each side the heaps of 
corpse*, on which the hnrnuig climate had already begun 
to do Its loathsome work Ttlien at length a passage was 
made, twenty three ghastly figures, such ns their own 
mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out 
of the charnel-houac A pit was instantly dug Tlio 
dead bodies, a hundred and Iwcntj-lhrec in number, w era 
flung into it promiscuously, and coicrcd up 
But tbtae things, which, after the Up*© of 
eighty years, cannot be told or rend without horrnr, 
awakened neither remorse nor pity in the l»o*oni oi 
laragc Nabib lie inflicted no punlihment on ‘ 
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derers He showed no tenderness to the sumrors Some 
of them, indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, were 
suffered to depart but those from whom it was thought 
that any thing could be extorted, were treated with eie- 
crable cruelty Holnell, unable to walk, was earned 
before the tyrant, who reproached lum, threatened him, 
and sent him up the country m irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more 
than they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company 
These persons, still bowed down by tbe sufferings of that 
great agony, w ere lodged in miserable sheds and fed only 
with gram and water, till at length the intercessions of the 
female relations of the Nah6h procured their release 
Suraja Dowlah, m the meantime, sent letters to his, 
nominal sorcreign at Delhi, describing the late conquest 
m the most pompous language He placed a garrison in 
Fort William, forbade any Englishman to dwell in the 
neighbourhood, and directed that, in memory of his great 
actions, Calcutta should thenceforward be called Alinagore, 
that is to say, the Port of God 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached 
Sladras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment 
The cry of the whole settlement was for Tengeance 
Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the intelhgence, 
it was determined that au expedition should be sent to 
the Hoogly, and that Clive sliould he at the head of ihc 
land forces oaTal armament was under the com* 

mand of Admiral Watson Nine hundred English infan- 
try — fine troops and full of spirit — and fifteen hundred 
sepoys, composed the army which sailed to punish a 
Pnnee who had more subjects and larger revenues than 
the King of Prussia, or the Empress Maria Theresa In 
October the expedition sailed , but it had to make its way 
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as*im8t a Iverse irinU and dtd not rench Dengal till 
December • 

^ Thc^abob>r3s revelling m fancied s«*nntr at 'Moor- 
shedalud lie vas so profoundlv ignorant of the stale of 
foreign conntne«, that 1 e often u^ed to sav that there 
I icere not ten thousand rnen in all Ctirope, and it had 
I never occurred to him as pOasihle, that the Fncli«li irould 
I dare to invade his dominions But though undisturbed 
\ by any fear of their militarv pover, he began toniMsthem 
greatlv Bis revennes fell off, and lus nnnifters snected- 
cd m mabng him understand that a ruler ma\ sometimes 
find It more proStal le to protect traders in the open 
enjoyment of their gams, than to pat them to the torture 
for the purpose of dMcorenog hidden chest* of gold and 
jeveU He ■ns aireadv disposed to pcmil the Company 
toresnmeits rrercantile operations in his country, srhen 
{ he received the cen ths* an Eoghsli ana*!neiji vsmio the 
Hoogly He m«ianllr ordered all hi« troop* to a**enible 
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aod these persons were eager to be restored to their posts, 
and compensated for their losses. Tbe goTemmcDt ol 
hladras, appnsed that var had commenced m Europe 
and apprehensive of an attack from the French, becaae 
impatient for the tctnm of the armament The pronusa 
of the Nabdb were large, the chances of a contest dooll* 
ful , and Clive consented to treat — though he eipresseJ 
his regret that things shonld not he concluded m so gl«- 
nous a manner as he conld have wished. 

"With this negotiation commences anew chapters 
the life of CLve Hitherto he bad been rocielf a soldier, 
carrying into effect, with eminent abihty and valour, the 
plana of otbers. Henceforth he is to be cbieflf regarded 
as a statesman , and his nulilary movements are to be 
considered os sobordinate to his pobtical designs 
in his new capacity he displayed great talents, andobtaia* 
ed great success, ti undeniable. But it is also undeniable 
that the transactions in which he now hegan to tain part, 
have left a stain on his moral character 
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CONQUEST OP BENGAIr— 

Negotiations — OmicAunrf — CAandema^ore <cA«i— Inject- 
tion o/theNahoh— Confederacy affairut him — Omtchund’ * 
schemes— Uovo defeated— of Plassey— C/ ire’« 
victory — }J\r Jafier madeNah6h — Division of the Spoils 

The negotiations tetTcen tlie English and the Nab<5b 
•were carried on chiefly by two agents — bir. 'Watts, a ser- 
yant of the Company, and a Bengalee of the name of 
Omichnnd. This Omichund had been one of the wealthiest 
native merchants resident at Colcntta, and had snstained 
great losses in conseqneoce of the Nabdb’s espedition 
ag^stlhat place. In the conrse of his commercial iian* 
sactions, he bad seen mach of the English, and was 
peculiarly c^oaliiied to serve as a medium of cornmnuication 
between them and a native court. He posBesscd great 
infinence with his own race, and bad in large measure the 
Hindi! talents — quick observation, tact, dexterity, perse, 
verance j — and tbe Hindi! vices — servility, greediness, and 
treachery. 

The Nabdb behaved with all the faithlessness of a native 
Indian statesman, and all the levity of a boy whose mind 
had been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He 
promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he 
advanced.with his army in a threatening manner towards 
Calcutta 5 but when be saw tbe resolute front which the 
English presented^ he, Wibaiit in. on/L'ymjutu/it'l. 
to make peace with them on their own terms. Tbe treaty 
was no sooner concluded, than he formed new designs 
agiunst them. He intrigued with the French authorities 
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at CLandernngore All this was well kno\m (o CliTe lal 
Watson They determined accordingly to stnie a decisin 
blow, and to attack Chandcrmgore, before the force tltr* 
could be Btrengtlicned by new arriral*, either from tie 
south of India or from Europe V ot<on directed tie 
cipcdition by water* Clire bj land The succc's of tie 
combined morementB was rapid and complete The fert, 
the garnson, the artillery, the nuhtarj stores, all fell id o 
the hands of the Engbsh Aearlyfire hundred Europeaa 
troops were among the prisoners 

The ^nb( b Lad feared and hated the English erfo 
while he was stdl able to oppose to them their Fmci 
nrala The French were now Tanqmshed , and he hegaa 
to regard the English with sUll greater fev, and ttiU 
greater hatred Ilis weak and unprincipled mind osrills 
ted between serrihtj and losolcnce One day lie leoli 
large aom to Calcutta, as part of the compensation due f * 
the wrongs which he had committed Tlie next dsj 
onlercd Ins army to march agninst the English H* 
countermanded Lis orders IId tore Chve’a letters Ih 
then sent answers in the most florid language offomrE 
tncnl In the mean time. Ins wretched maladministrstioo 
his foUr, Ins di««oluCc manners, and las lore of the Iotw* 
company, had disgusted all clssscs of his siil jeet — soldifMi 
traders, cinl funrtionanes, the proud and ostcntatiocs 
Mahoramc Inns, the timid, supple, and parsimonious 11 n* 
dus A formidable confnlcracy was formed against Iitm , 
in whtcli were included noydulluh. the minister of fnance 
Mir Jaflier, llic pnnnpal commander of the troops, s-J 
duggctScit, the richest I anker in India Tlic plot 
oonfided to il c I iighsli agents, an I n communication 
ni‘ened hetween tl e mal-coiiK nU at MoorihcJaH 1 aal 
the eomniUlce at taleiitta 
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In the committee there was much hesitation , but CUre’s 
voice was given in favour of the con<»pirators, and hia 
vigour and firmness bore down all opposition It was 
determined that the English should lend their powerful 
assistance to depose Snraja Dowlab, and to place Mir 
Jaffier on the throne of Bengal In return, Sltr Jaffier 
promised ample compensation to the Company and its 
Bcrvanls, and a liberal donative to the army, the navy, and 
the committee The odious vices of Suraja Dowlah, the 
wrongs which the English had suffered at his hands, the 
dangers to which trade mast have been exposed had be 
continued to reign, appear fully to justify the resolution 
of deposing him But nothing can justify the diBsitnula* 
tion which was practiced 

It was impossible that a plot which had bo many ramifi- 
cations should long teniaio entirely concealed Enough 
reached the cars of the Nahdb to arouse his euspicions. 
But he was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which 
the inventive genius of Omichund produced with miracu- 
lous readiness All was going well , the plot was nearly 
ripe, when Clive learned that Omichund was likely to 
play false The artful Bengalee had been promised a 
hberal compensation for all that he had lost at Calcntta 
But this would not satisfy him llis services had been 
great He held the thread of the whole mtngne By 
one word breathed in the ear of Suraja Dowlah, he could 
undo all that he had done The lives of "Watts of Mir 
Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were at his mercy , and he 
determined to take advnntage of his situation, and to 
•malv" ihie vnvir iVntnr life abmanuha’ tdree dunareef 
thousand pounds sterling, as the price of Ins secrecy and 
of lus as‘»\3tance The committee, incensed by the trea- 
chery, and appalled by the danger, knew not what course 
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to take But Clive was more than Onuchund a match m 
Omichund’a own arte The man, he said, was a Tillain 
Any artifice which would defeat such knavery wasjustifi 
able The best course would be to promise what was 
dsked Omichund would soon be at tbeir mercy, and thea 
they might punish him by withholding from him, not only 
the bnbe which he now demanded, but also tbe compcnsa 
tion which all the other snfierers of Calcutta were to receive 
Hifl adnce was taken , but how was the wary anJ 
sagacious Hindi! to he deceived ? He had demanded that 
An article touching hia claims should be inserted in the 
treaty between Mir Jaffier and tbe Enghsb, and he would 
not be satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes Clive 
had an expedient ready Two treaties were drawn opi 
one on white paper, the other on red— the former realj 
the latter fictitious In the former, Omichund s name was 
not mentioned the latter, which was to be shown to lu» 
contained a stipulation in hu favour 

But another difficulty arose Admiral "Watson bsd 
Scruples about signing the red treaty Omichund s Tigi- 
lonce and acuteness were such, that the absence of so 
important a name would probably awaken his Buspiciom 
But Clive was not a man to do any thing by halves 
Admiral Watson’s name was forged 

All was now ready for neUon Mr Watts fled scerctly 
from Moorshedab&d Clive put bia troops in motion, and 
Wrote to tbe ISabdb in o tone very different from that of 
his previous letters lie set forth all the wrongs which 
tbe British had suffered offered to submit the points m 
dispute to Ibe arbitration of Mir Jaffier , and concloJcd 
by announcing that, as tbe rains were about to set m, h® 
«nd bis men would do themselves the honour of wsiimg 
®o his highness for an answer 
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Soraja Dowlah instantly asscmWed his wLole force, and 
marched to encounter the English It had been agreed 
that Alir Jaflicr should separate himself from the Nab6h, 
and carry orer his dinsion to Clire But, as the decisive 
moment approached, the fears of the conspirator over 
powered his ambition Clive had advanced to Cossimhu- 
rar, the hab6b lay with a mighty power a few miles 
off at Plassey , and bUU Mir Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements and relumed evasive answers to the earnest 
remonstrances of the English general 

Chve was m a painfully anxious situation He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate , and, whatever confidence he might place 
in "Us own mihtary talents, and m thevalourand discipline 
of hu troops It was no light thing to engage on army 
twenty times as numerous as his own Before him lay a 
nrer over which it was easy to advance, hut over which, if 
things went ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return On this occasion, for the first and for the last 
time, his dauntless spirit, dunng n few hours, shrank from 
the fearful responsibility of making a decision lie called 
a council of war The majority pronounced against 
fighting, and Chre declared his concurrence with the 
majority Long afterwards, he said that ho had never 
called hut one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advict of that conned, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal But scarcely had the meeting 
broken up when he was himself again lie retired alone 
under the shade of some trees and passed nearly an hour 
tUcce m thought He came hack determined to put every 
thing to the hazard and gave orders that nil should be in 
readiness for passing the nver on the morrow 

TUt nver was passed, and at the close of a toilsome 
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day’s march, the army, long after sunset, took np ita 
quarters in a grove of mango trees near Plassey, mthin a 
mile of the enemy Chve iras unable to sleep he heard, 
through the whole night, the sound of drums and cymbah 
from the vast camp of the Nah6b It is not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and then have sunk, when 
he reflected against what odds and for what a prize he wu 
m a few hours to contend 

The day broke — the day which was to decide the fate 
of India (June 23, 17o7) At sunrise the army of the 
Nab6b, pouring through many openings from the camp, 
began to move towards the grove where the English lay 
Forty thousand infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, 
swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain They were 
accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the laigest 
size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, and each 
pushed on from behind by an elephant Some smaller 
guns, under the direction of a few French auxihanei 
■were perhaps more formidable The cavalry were fifteen 
thousand, drawn, not from the eflenunatc population of 
Bengal, bnt from the bolder race which inhabits the 
northern provinces The force which Chve had to oppose 
to this great multitude consisted of only three thousand 
men But of these nearly a thousand were English, and 
all were led by English officers, and trained in the English 
discipline Conspicuous in the rank of the little army 
■were the men of the Thirty Wh Regiment, which stiU 
bears on its colours, amidst many bonourable additions 
^on under clhngton in Spam and Gascony, the name of 
Fhusey, and the proud motto, rnmut tn Tniln 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in winch the 
arti ery oftheNab6b did ararrelv any ctccution, while 
thefcwficld-picccsofthe Lnglul, produced great cIRct 
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Several of tlie most ilistingaislicd officers m Saraja Dow- 
hk 8 service fell Disonler began to spread through hjs 
ranks Ills own terror increased every moment One of 
the conspirators urged on him the expediency of retreat- 
ing The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what 
hts own terrors suggested, vias readily received lie 
ordered the army to fall back, and this ortlcr decided his 
fate Clive snatched the moincot, and ordered his troops 
to advance The confused and dispinled multitude gave 
way before the onset of disciplined valour ^o mob 
attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely 
routed The hlllc band of rrcnchmen, who alone ventu- 
red to confront the English, were swept down the stream 
of fugitives In an hour the forces of Suraja Dowlab 
were dispersed, never to re-asscmbic Only five hundred 
of the vanquished were slain But their comp, their guns, 
their baggage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, 
remained in the power of the conquerors With the loss 
of twenty two soldiers kdlcd, and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand men, and 
subdued on empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain 

Mir Jafficr had given no assistance to the English 
during the action But, as soon as he saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, he drew off Ins division of the 
army, and when the battle was over, sent his congratula- 
tions to his ally The next day he repaired to the Eng- 
lish quarters not n httle uneasy as to the reception which 
awaited him there He gave evident signs of alarm when 
a guard was drawn out to receive him with the honours 
due to his rank But his apprehensions were speedily 
removed Chve came forward to meet lum, embraced 
him saluted lum as Nabdb of the three great provinces of 
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Beng&l, Baliar, and Onssa, listened graciously to hu 
apologies, and adriacd him to tnnrcli without delay to 
MoorshedabAd. 

SurajnDowlah hadded from the field of battle with 
all the speed with which a fleet dromedary could carry 
him, and nrnred at Moorahedabdd in little more than 
twenty-four hours There he eallcd his councillors round 
him The wisest admed him to put himself into the 
hands of the Engbab, from whom he had nothing worse 
to fear than deposition and confinement But he attribu- 
ted this suggestion to treachery Others urged bun to 
try the chance of war again lie approred the adnee, 
and issued orders aecordingly But be wanted spirit to 
adhere eren during one day to a manly resolution H* 
learned that Mir Jaffier hademred, and his terrors be- 
came insupportable Disguised in a mean dress, with ft 
cashet of jewels m his hand, he let himself down at night 
from a window of his palace, and accompanied by only 
two attendants, embarked on the rirer for Patna 

In a few days CIitc arriTcd nt MoorshedabAd, escorted 
by two hundred Eughah soldiers and tlirec hundred 
sepoys For his residence had been assigned a palace, 
which was surrounded by a garden so spacious that all 
the troops who accompanied him could conveniently 
encamp within it The ceremony of the installation of 
Mfr Jaffier was instantly performed Clive led the new 
Nabdb to the seat of honour, placed him on it, presented 
to him, after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
o ering of gold, and then, turning to natives who filled 
the hall, congratulated them on the good fortune which 
bad freed them from a tyrant He was compeUed on this 
occasion to use the services of an interpreter , for it « 
remarkable that, long as he resided m India, ultimately 
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acquainted as he \rith Indian politics and the Indian 
character, and adored as he n'as by his Indian soldiery, 
he never learned to express himself with facility in any 
Indian language. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the 
engagements into which he had entered with his alUes. 
A conference was held at the house of Jogget Seit, the 
great hanker, for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements, Omichimd came thither, fully helieving 
himself to stand high in the favour of Clive, who had, up 
to that day treated him with undiminiahed kindness. 
The white treaty was produced and read. Clive then 
turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the Bcnrants of the Com- 
pany, and said in Englbh, ‘It is now time to ■nudeceiTB 
'Omichund.* ' Omichuod,' said Blr. Scraflon in nindus* 
tanl, ‘the red treaty ua take-in. Tou are to have no- 
thing.’ Omlchund fell back insensible into the arms of 
his attendants. He revived; but his mind was injured. 
It has been said that he sank into idiocy ; hut Professor 
"WJson doubts it, from the fact that sometime after, Clive 
recommended him to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, os “ a person capable of rendering great 
services, and, therefore, not wholly to be discarded.” 
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CONQUEST OF BENGAL — Continued 

Honesty the Lest Policy — Brtlish Jnjluenee tn Iniha oaieg 
to this maxim having been acted on — Pealh of Sa 
raja Doulah — Clive appointed Governor — Eis vigorous 
administration — Sk/th Slum's army — Hells aieay at 
the approach of Clive — Hit Jaffier's gratitude — TTar 
with the Dutch — Cine Ftetorious — Beturns to England 
—Count Lally 

In the transaction narrated xn the last chapter Clire 
■was altogether in the wrong lie committed not only* 
crime hut a blander. That honesty la the best pohcy, » 
a mosun generally correct, eren with respect to the 
temporal interest of indmdoals, but, mth respect to 
societies, the role is subject to still fewer exception*, and 
that for this reason, that the life of soaeties is longer 
than the life of indindnals It is possible to menttoa 
men who hare owed great worldly prosperity to breaches 
of private faith But it is not possible to mention a state 
which has on the whole been a gamer by a breach of 
pubbe faith 

The entire history of British India is an illnstrobon 
of this great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy 
to perfidy— that the most efficient weapon witli which 
men can encounter falsehood is truth During along 
course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded 
hy allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, 
bare generally acted with smeenty and uprightness , and 
the cTcnt has proved that smeenty and uprightness arc 
■wisdom rngluh \aloiir and English infcUigcnce have 
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(lone less to extend and to preserve their Oriental empire 
than English veracity All that they conld hive gamed 
by imitating the douhbngs, the evasions, the fictions, the 
pei]unes winch have been employed against them, is as 
nothing, when compared with what they have gamed by 
being the one power in India on whose word reliance can 
be placed No oath which snperstition can devise, no 
hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of 
the confidence flhich is produced by the * yea yea,’ and 
‘nay naj,* of a British envoy. No fastness, however 
strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security 
like that enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the 
terntoncs of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with 
the BnUeh guarantee 

The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the 
offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their 
subjects The Bntish Government offers only four per 
cent , and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of millions 
of rupees from Us most secret repositories A hostile 
monarch may promise mountains of gold to the sepoys, 
on condition that they will desert the standard of the 
Company The Company promises only a moderate pen 
Sion after along scrtice But every sepojs knows that 
the promise of the Company will be kept , be knows that if 
he liTcs a hundred years his nee and salt are as secure as 
the salary of the Governor General , and he knows that 
there is not anolbcr state in India which would not, in spite 
of the moat solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger m a 
ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful The greatest 
advantage which a government can possess, is to he the 
one trustworthy government m the mid^t of govemments 
'Inch nobody can trust This advantage tbe Engh«h 
8 
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enjoy IQ Asia, and tins forms the great security for the 
permanence of their empire 

Omichund was not the only Tictim of the revolution, 
Suraja Dowlali was taken a few days after his flight, and 
was brought before Slir JolEer There he flung himself 
on the ground in conTulsions of fear, and with tears and 
loud cnes implored the mercy which he had never shoini 
Mir Jaffier hesitated , bat bis son Miran, ayouth of seven* 
teen, who in feebleness of brain and savageness of nature 
greatly resembled tbeir wretched captive, was loplacahle 
Suraja Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which la 
a short time the ministers of death were sent In this 
act the English lore no part , and Mir JafBer umleritood 
BO much of their feelings, that he thought it necessary ta 
apologise to them for having avenged them on their most 
malignant enemy 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Com 
pany and its servants A sum of eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling m coined sdver, was sent down the nver 
from Moorshedahid to Fort-T\ lUiam The fleet which con- 
veyed this treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats* 
and performed its triumphal voyage with flags flying 
music playing Calcutta, which but a few months ago 
had been desolate, was now more prospeious than ever 
Trade revived , and the signs of affluence appeared u* 
every English house As to Chve, there was no limit to 
his acquisitions but his own moderation The treasury 
of Bengal was thrown open to him He accepted between 
two and three hundred thousand pounds 

Mir Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand which bad placed him on it He was not, indeed, 
a mere boy , nor bad he been so unfortunate as to be bom 
in the purple He was not therefore quite so imbecile or 
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quite ns deprarcd as bis predecessor had been. But he 
had none of the talents or yirtnea ■which his post required ; 
and his son and heir, hlfran, was another Suraja Dbwlah. 
Thcicccnt Tcrolution had unsettled the minds of men. 
Many chiefs were in open insurrection against the new 
Kab<5b. The Ticeroy of the rich and powerful prorince of 
Oud, who, hhe the other viceroys of the hlogul, was now 
in troth an independent aovereign, menaced Bengal with 
invasion, Nothing but tbc talents and nutbority of Clive 
could support ibc tottering government. 

"While things were in tWs stale a ship arrived with 
dlspatchca, which had been written at the India>lIouse 
before the news of the battle of Plassey had reached 
London. The Directors had determined to place the 
English ecttlemonta in Bengal under a government eonati* 
tuted in the moat cumbrous and absurd manner ; and, to 
male the matter worse, no place in the arrangement was 
assigned to Clive. The persons w'ho were scleeted to form 
this new goTcmmcnt, greatly to their honour, took on 
themselves tbc responsibility of disobeying these prepos* 
tcrous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the supreme 
authority. Itc conacnlcd j and it soon appeared that the 
servants of the Company Lad only anticipated the wishes 
of the employers. The Directors, on receiving news of 
CUve't brilUant success, instantly appointed him governor 
of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest marks of 
gratitude and esteem. Ilia power was now boundless, 
and fat surpassed even that which Dupleixhad attained 
in Uie south of India. Tlic English regarded him os the 
Only man who could force 3I[r Jafller to keep his engage- 
ments with them. Mir dafllcr regarded him as the only 
*aan who could protect the dynasty against turbulent 
subjects and cneroachiug ndghbours. 
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It IS but justice to say, that Clire used his poYcr ably 
and vigorously for the adiantngeof his country He sent 
forth an expedition against the tract lying to the north of 
the Carnhtic In this tract the French still had the 
ascendency , and it ivas important to dislodge them The 
conduct of the enterprise xras entrusted to an officer of 
the name of Forde, who was then little Inown, hut m 
whom the keen eye of the governor had detected nuhtary 
talents of a high order The success of the expedition 
was rapid and splendid 

While a considerable p'lrt of the army of Bengal vu 
thus engaged at a distance, a new and formidable d8n*vr 
menaced the western frontier The Great Mogul wass 
prisoner at Deliu, in the hands of a subject His eldest 
aon, named ShSh Alum, destined to be the sport, dnnng 
many years, of adverse fortune, and to be a tool la the 
hands, first of the "Marattas, and then of the Enghsh, h'd 
fled from the palace of his father Ills birth was 
revered in India Some powerful princes, thehabobof 
Oud in particular, were inclined to favour him Ho fou”'^ 
It easy to draw to his standard great numbers of tbe nub 
tary adventurers uith whom every part of the country 
swarmed An army of forty thousand men, of vanooi 
races and religions ‘Marattas, Ilohillas, Jfits, and Afghan** 
was speedily assembled round him ,* and he formed the 
design of oicrthrowing the upstart whom the English had 
elevated to a throne, and of establishing his own authority 
tliroughoiit Bengal, Orissa, and Bnhnr 

JafTier’s terror was extreme , and the only ctpedient 
which occurred to him was to purchase, by the pavmcnt 
of a large suraofmonev, nii accommodation with 8b4h 
Alum This expedient had been repeatedly employed by 
those who, before him, had ruled the nch and unwarhle 
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proTinces near the mouth of the Ganges But Cbve 
treated the suggestion Tvith a score worthy of Ins strong 

* sense and dauntless cournge, * If you do this,’ he wrote, 

* vou will have the hahoh of Oed, the Morattas, and many 

* more, come from all parts of the confines of your country, 

* who mil bully you out of money till you have none left 
*jn your treasury I heg your cicellency mil rely on the 

* fidelity of the Engbsh and of those troops which are 
‘ attached to you * He wrote m a similar strain to the 
governor of Patna a brave native soldier, whom he highly 
‘ esteemed * Come to no terms , defend your city to the 
'last Best assured that the English are stanneh and firm 
*fnends and that they never desert a cause m which they 
* have once taken a part ’ 

He kept lus vord ShihAIum bad invested Fatoa, 
and was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he 
learned that the Coloucl was advancing, by forced marches 
The whole army which was approaching consisted of only 
four hundred and fifty Europeans and two thousand fire 
hundred "cpoys But Clive and his Englishmen were now 
objects of dread over all the East As soon os his ndvan* 
ced guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him A few 
Prcnch adventurers who were about the person of the 
pnnee, advised him to try the chance of battle , but in 
vam In a few davs this great army, which had been 
regarded with so much uneasiness by the conrt of Moor 
shedabad, melted awav before the mere terror of thcBntish 
name 

The conqueror returned in tnumph to Fort "William 
The joy of >Uc itfdtr was as umbDunded ns Vns fears had 
been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely 
token of gratitude The quit-rent which the East India 
Company was bound to pay to the habdb for the citensm 
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lands held by them to the sooth of Calcutta, amounted te 
near thirty thousand pounds sterhng a year. The Yhole 
of this splendid estate, sufficient to support mth digmty 
the highest rank of the British peerage, iras now conferred 
on CLtc for life 

This present Clire was justified in accepting It 
a present which, from ita eery nature could be no secret. 
In fact, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by iti 
acquiescence, signified its approbation of Mir Jsffier’i 
grant 

But the gratitude of Mir Jaffier did not last long H* 
had for some lime felt that the powerful ally who had set 
him up, might pull him down, and had been lootof 
round for support against the formidable strength by 
which he had himself been hitherto supported He biew 
that it would be impossible to find among the naliTes of 
India any force which would look the Colonel’s little 
army in the face The French power in Bengal wm 
esUnct Bat the fame of the Dutch hadanaently been 
great in the Eastern seas, audit was not yet distinctly 
known in Asia how much the power of Holland bid 
declined m Europe. Secret communications passed be* 
tween the court of Uloorshedabad, and the Dutch factory 
at Chinsura , and argent letters were sent from Chinsuxs, 
eihorting the goTemment of Bataria to fit out an expedi- 
tion which might balance the power of the English lo 
Bengal. 

The anthontiea of Batana, eager to extend the influenW 
of their country — stiU more eager to obtain for themselrc* 
B share of the wealth whidi had recently raised so msoy 
Enghsli adrenturers to opulence — equipped a powerful 
armament. Seren large ships from Jara amved unexpcct- 
eaiym the Hoogly. The miLtiuy force on board amounted 
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to fifteen hnnilrtd men, of xrlioni about one-talf ■were 
Europeans The enterprise \ras well timed Clive had 
sent such large detachments to oppose the Trench in the 
Carndtic, that his army was now inferior in number to 
that of the Dutch He Inew that JDr JafBer secrefly 
favoured the invaders He knew tlmt he took on himself 
a serious responsihdity, if he attacked the forces of a 
friendly power , that the English ministers could not wish 
to see a war with Holland added to that in which they 
were already engaged with France , that they might dis- 
avow his acU , that they might punish him. He had 
recently remitted a great part of his fortune to Europe, 
through the Dutch East India Company , and he had 
therefore a strong interest m avoiding any quarrel. Bat 
he was satisHod, that if he suffered the Batavian armament 
to pass up the river and to join the gamson at Chinaura, 
ilfr Jafiier would throw himself into the arms of these 
new allies, and that the English ascendency in Bengal 
would he exposed to most serious danger, 

CUvc took his resolution with charactenstic boldness, 
and was most ably seconded by bis officers, particularly 
by Colonel Fordc, to whom the most important part of 
the operations was entrusted. The Dutch attempted to 
force a passage. Tbe Bnghsh encountered them both by 
land and water. On both elements the enemy had a great 
supenonty of force. On both they were signaUy defeated. 
Tbeir ships were taken. Their troops were put to a total 
rout Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted 
tbe mam strength of the invading army, were killed or 
taken The conquerors sat down before Cbinsnra , and 
the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly humbled, 
consented to the terms which Chve dictated. They engag- 
ed to build no fortifications and to raise no troops beyond 
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a small force necessary for tlie pobce of their factonea 
and it ^as distinctly provided that any violation of these 
covenants should he punished vrith instant espolsion from 
Bengal 

Three mouths after this great victory, Chve sailed for 
England (1“C0 ) At home, honours and rewards awaited 
him — not indeed equal to his dnims or to his ambition , hut 
still such ns, when his age, his rank in the army, and hia 
onginal place in society are considered, must be pronoun 
ced rare and splendid He was raised to the Inshpeerage 
and encouraged to expect an Eaghsh title George the 
Third, who had just ascended the throne, received him 
with great distinction Tlie ministers paid marked atten 
tion , and Pitt, whose inflaeace in the House of Commons 
and in the country was nnhoonded, was eager to mark his 
regard for one whose exploits had contributed so much to 
the lustre of that memorable period 

While these events had been transpiring in Bengal, 
the English had not hecn inactive on the Coromandel 
Coast Chve had left brave and expcncuced men, trained 
by himself, and the foremost among these was Colonel 


Coote The French had appointed Count Lolly, an offieei 
of Insh extraction, governor-general of their settlements 
in India, and in 17o8, he had arrived with a strong force 
under his command Lally was impetuous and self willed 
lie knew noth ng of India or the complex structure of its 
society, and at the very outset of his career excited the 


prejudices of the people against him by the outrages he 
committed on their habits and feehngs 

While Lally and Bussy were engaged m violent quar- 
rels Coote on the 2 1st of November, 1759, proceeded with 
some BnUsh reinforcements to Conjeveram, where the rest 
of the army of the CaruStic was stationed He then sod- 
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denly fell upon tbe fort of ^Tandewash, earned it by storm 
on the 29th, marched to Carongoly, and took that place 
also from the Trench by the JOlh of December. Hsviag 
obtained the semces of some Moratta horse, Lally surprised 
and took Conjeveram, but he was disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of finding there magazmea and pronsions for 
his half-famiahed peopled He next attempted to recorer 
the fortress of Wandeivash, where the breaches they had 
made were etiil open, and where the English had hardly 
any artillery. But Cootc reached the spot and compelled 
the Trench to rebre Tally’s pnde, howerer, forbade h» 
retreating far, and he drew up in order of battle at a short 
distance from the walls of Wandewosh 

He had with him 2,250 Europeans and 1,300 sepoys ; 
but bis Maratta allies kept aloof Coote had only 1,900 
Europeans, but he had 2,100 sepoys, 1,250 black ca- 
Talry, and twenty-six field-pieces. The black caralry, 
howerer, did no more for him than Lolly’s ^larattos did 
for the Trench, as they kept out of the reach of shot 
Lally, howerer, had about 300 European cavalry, while 
Coote had none. But at the very commencement of 
the battle, the Trench horse, which Lally conducted in 
person, were thrown into disorder by a few cannon-balls. 
Lally hastened to the infantry, and led them on with great 
gallantry, for, however deficient in cool judgment, he had 
courage m abundance His regiment of Lorraine, which 
charged in column, broke Ihiongh the battalion opposed 
to it , but that battalion wrapped round the flanks of the 
bold Lorramers, and almost destroyed their mass by a few 
discharges, la a abort tme the Trench were more 
thoroughly defeated than ever they had been up to this 
period. Buasy, who gallantly put himself at the head of 
a battahon to try a bayonet-charge, was abandoned by his 
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men and taken prisoner. Lally escaped, protected by 
some of Ins French cataliy. 

He had lost moch in this battle, and retreated to tbe 
strong hill fortress of Gmgee Instead of following hici, 
Coote resolved to attempt the recovery of Arcot, which be 
anccccded in taking on the 9th of January, 17C0 LtBy 
then retreated to Pondicherry. The French flag was »oca 
stmek from nearly every place where it had yet floated. 
Timery surrendered, D«5vi Cdttah was cvacnatcd, Tnao- 
malee, surrendered, Permacoil and Alamparva were taiea 
by storm Cancal, the place next in importance to Pi^o* 
dicherry, surrendered on the 6th of April The fall of 
Vellore, ChUlambarem and Cuddalorc, followed in rspid 
succession and on the Ith of Jannnry, 1761, Lally w« 
compelled to make an unconditional surrender of Pdadi* 
cheny to Colonel Coote 

Admiral Pococke, who since the death of V*at»oa hsJ 
commanded the Enghsli fleet in India, had cruised betwim 
Bombay and Pondicherry, and thns prcvcntcil any asiu- 
tance reaching Lally. A few days after Colonel Coote 
catered the city, Lally rctonied to France, where he ru 
charged with having been the cause of the loss of Indu, 
and unjustly executed 
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EVENTS DURI>G CL^^ E*S ADSBECE 

The Cminetl tn Calcutta — ShAh Aluvfa threatend xntaaion 
~ Col CflJhflMd « Victory Defence of Tatna—ldir 
Jaffier deposed — Succeeded by Mir Cossim—IIia disputea 
vnth the Company — Open Rupture — Faina taken and 
retaken — Massacre of Enylisk Pnstsnera — Major Adami 
txctory — Jffr Cwarn’i fhyht — in ihe Enyliah 
Camp— Its awj)r«ss!(«i by Carnae and Monro 

During CUre'a five yeva’ absence from Indjn, the 
gentlemen of the council, and the goTcmor, Mr Yansit* 
tart, bad proceeded vrihout any fixed plan, without con* 
wstency, and vithont courage They had mixed vith 
some natire revolubona without any political aim, and 
they had interfered with others without generosity, and 
without justice They had thus almost destroyed the 
moral influence of England 

At the period wUeu CUtc took hia departure from 
the country, in February, 1760, it was rumoured that the 
Shih Alum had collected another army, and was again 
adraucing upon Patna and MoorshedahKd ’With the as- 
sistance of the nabob of Oud, he collected a numerous 
army, advanced to Patna, and defeated the governor, 
Kamnatrain, who had been left by the Calcutta govern- 
ment with only seventy Eniopeansand one weak battalion 
of Enghsh sepoys But Colonel Calhand coming up with 
300 Eughsb, 1,000 sepoys, and a native force, couininnilcd 
by Mitan, the son of Hit Jafficr, completely routed Shih-^ 
Alum, and compelled him once more to retire 
hefore Patfia 
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As howcTer, Miran voold not pnraue ■with his caialiy, 
and as a strong body of Maratta horse joined the other side, 
the young Slogid, instead of retiring toirards Benares, 
took the route of Moorshedabftd, being also joined, at tbs 
time, by the erratic M Law, and his small body of French 
Bat, being followed up by the British sepoys, Shhh Alnm 
set fire to his camp and fled towards Oud. Yet, eneonr* 
aged by the junction of the naib of Pomeah, who, after 
many intrigues threw off the mask, and repaired to the 
impenal standard with a considerable force, Shdh Alno, 
douhhng upon tho^ who were pursuing him, got back to 
Patna, which had been left almo«t TOid of troops Mr 
Fullerton, a Scotch surgeon, was the chief manager of the 
defence, and JI. Law of the attack. Two assaults were 
gallantly repulsed by the Engbsh factory but at length, 
the weak rampart was scaled by tbe French, and hope 
was nearly abandoned by the bold hitle garrison, iihen 
Captain Knox, who had rapidly marched from Jloorshf* 
dabad, in the hottest season of the Bengal year, broke 
through the camp of the besiegers, and drove them from 
their works. 

A few days after, Knox, with 200 English, one batta- 
lion of sepoys, five field-pieces, and about 300 native hor*f. 
crossed the river opposite to Patna and completely def«* 
ted the naib ofPurneah with liis 12,000 men The n»ih 
was hotly pursued by Colonel Callinud and Jlirau Bot 
on the 2nd of July, the fourth ilay of the chase, a tremen- 
dous storm necessitated a halt, and on that night, the 
tent of Mfrnn was struck with lightning, which killed him 
and some of his attendants. After this evil omen, Mfran's 
troops became unmanageable, and Cnlliand was obliged to 
retrace his steps to Patna lie quartered his troops lo 
and round that important place. But Miran's people 
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wcntto MoorsWaaWa, -stliere they thmtened the life of 
tlicir ruler Mir Jaffier, m order to obtain payment of 
arrears Ollier bodies of disconlcnled men look np arms 
against the old Habib, trhosc eoffera irere quite empty. 
The ireak old man's misfortunes seemed to be completed 
liy tlic predatory incnrsioDs of liordcs of Marattas 

On lUc other hand. Sir Vausittart, the goTernor at 
Cakulti, fovind his ticasnry empty, and the Enghsh 
troops and sepoys almost mutinous through u-aut of pay. 
He 'uas induced to acquiesce m a sheme for overthrotnag 
Mfr Jndlcr and setting up a new nnbdb On the 27th of 
September, l/CO, a treaty was concluded mlh Mir Cossim 
All, son m-law to Jl'r J'tfBcr, and general of liis army, 
engaging that he should be lurcsted as nabob of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Ori'sa, upon condition of hts ra'ihiug over to 
the Companj the frnitful provinces of Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, and Chittagong 

Governor \ ansittart nent in person to Moorshedabld, 
vriili a strong armed force, to induce Mir JnfRer to resign 
Ins power info the hands of bis son-in-law. The old. 
nsbdb hesitated, but his palace was surrounded by troops, 
lus own wmy declared against Iwm, and thwenpon he sent 
out the seals to Mir Cossim, and offered to resign if the 
English would only he security for bis life The old man 
With lus women and children, was conveyed to Calcutta, 
the only place where he could be safe , and his son-m law, 
M5r Co'sim \li, was proclaimed nab6b ITanng procured 
some money, the new ruler paid the arrears due to the 
English troops at Patm, and sent six or 6C\en lacaof 
rupees to the treasury at Calcutta 

1q the mouth of January, 17GI, Major Cnmac, who 
had auccccdcd Colonel Calliand, advanced from Patna 
against the Mogul Shbh Aliim, who was once more ma 
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lang head m the proTince of Bahar Camac gamed ta 
easy and complete netory orer him In this battle, 'I. 
Law, who had been bo long flitting fiom place to place, 
— so often heard of, yet nerer seen, — seated hun«elf cross- 
legged on one of his gtins, and, in that cunons atntade 
surrendered to Major Camac and Captain Knox SHi 
Altun now retired towards Delhi, whence he soon seal 
Mir Coasim Ah his mTCstitore as subahdar of Ben"jl, 
Bahar, and Onssa , iltr Cossun agreeing, in considersboa 
of this recognition, to pay him an annual tribute cf 
twenty-fonr lacs of rupees 

"Mir Cossim was mcessantlt called upon bf Mr Taa 
sittart and the Calcntta coonol for more and more moarr, 
but he had girea to the goremor and counal, forbu 
eleTation to the musnud, upwards of 200 OOOf , in cediflg 
to the Company Bardwao, Midoapore, and ChitlagoB* 1* 
had giren away a third part of his reTenncs , and frta 
these and other reasons, he was poorer than his predece^ 
sor, MirJaffier To the disgrace of Mr Tannttart >nd 
the majority ofthecoonen, JltrCossim was allowed W 
fall upon the Hindu goremor of Patna, Ramnarrain, 
was reputed to be wealtbj Bamnarrain was thrown mW 
pnson hia house was broLen open and plundered h-i 
fnends and serrauta were tortured in order to maVe tbfo 
confers where lay his hidden treasures — for the tnonfx 
really found was of small amount The disappomtfd 
t\Tant, fearing the indignation of the English, did not pot 
Ills pnsoner to death immediately , but two years Ut^ 
when he had drawn the aword again«t those who h»^ 
made him nabob, he mardcred m cold bloo 1 RamnanaJB 
together with scTeral other chiefs, some Mussulmans and 
some Hindus 

The immediate consequence of this base abandonnect 
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of Ratnuarram, 'was the cessation of aU fnendljr correspon- 
dence between the English and the native nobility Think- 
ing it •wiser to conciliate the new nahdb than trust to the 
Company, these chiefs made offers of their money and 
their services , and hlir Cossim flattered himself that be 
might soon be strong enough to defy the English authority 
Quarrels broke out about duties upon merchandise, and 
the nabob’s right of searching English boats, and of es- 
aniining English bales Tbe vacillation and infirnuty of 
purpose displayed by Mr Yansittart and his council, led 
tbenabdbto despise wbat he and all Bengal had so long 
feared He seized two of the Company’s boats that were 
proceedmg to Patna with arms, and made preparations 
for getting Patna into bis own bands, and destroying the 
Enghsh detachment there stationed 

Apprised of this latter intention, the majority of the 
council, against the advice of ‘Warren Hastings and others, 
resolved to anticipate the nabdVs design, and sent orders 
to Mr EUis, the resident at Patna, to seize upon the citadel. 
Elhs, a violent man, no sooner got the orders than he 
acted upon them, by supnsing and taking tbe citadel of 
Patna by night, on the 24th of June, 1 7C3 Jlir Co’sim’e 
rage was like that of the tiger Eiclaming against the 
treachery of the Company, he murdered Jlr Amyatt, who 
had formerly been chief at Patna , he murdered two Ilindd 
bankers, supposed to be attached to the English interests , 
threw forward a great army to Patna, drove tlie Fnglish 
from the town to their factory ontside of it, and from tlieir 
factory to thcir boats These English troops, who had 
behaved disgracefully, fled 05 the Ganges to Chuprah, 
where they were surrounded, deprived of provisions, ^ao 
reduced to lay down their arms They ■were sent j 
ers to Monghir, •where they found for . 
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misery their countrymen from Cossimbuzar, that factory 
hanng been attached and plundered by the nab6b 

The astounded gOTcmor and coimeil of Calcutta hot 
saw nothing better to do than to let loose old 5Iir Jafficr 
upon his son-in-lair, and set him again upon the mu'Diid 
from which they had so recently pulled him down Hat 
mg issued his mandates to the chiefs and to the cities of 
the three rast provinces, as rightful and indisputable 
nabob, the old man joined the English, who were nor 
taking the field and advancing m force upon Moorsheih 
bid Mir Cossim sent three of his generals to meet them 
on their march, and an enconnter took place on the 19di 
of July The three native generals were routed , but they 
made head again near Genah, whither 31ir Cossim sent 
nearly all his remaining troops to jom them Among these 
large reinforcements was a regiment of sepoys, disciphnei 
in the European manner, and commanded hya Europem 
adventurer, whose real name is lost in his Indian designs 
tion of Snoiroo, and who<e real country is unkiio'ifn» 
through he is generally called a German 

On the 24th of July the Eughsh under the commond 
of Slajor Adams, dispersed some detachment^, and took 
possession of Jloorshedabad without opposition On the 
2nd of August Mir Cossim risked a battle in the open 
plain near Genah The English force amounted to about 
750 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys, and some squadrons of 
native horse 3Ifr Cossim’s army was as ten to one , ** 
■was supported by an iramen'e 1mm of artillery, the 
sepoys under Snmroo were perfectly well trained, and 
most of the other corps were Letter disciphned and ap- 
pointed than any native troops the English had ycl on- 
conntered in Bengal TJius the battle was maintained 
for ncarlj four hours, with warm and close firing The 
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After this bloody deed, Mfr Cossun abandoned Patna 
to the care of one of bia chiefs, and retreated towards the 
Caramnaasa The Bntish army took Patna by storm on 
the Gth of November, and vrere on the banks of the Car 
amnassa, early in December They were, however, too 
late to cateh the flying nab6b , he had crossed the nver 
some days before, and bad gone with Snmroo to seek the 
proteetion of the nab6b of Oud, who had previously con 
eluded a treaty with him 

Suja Dowlah, the powerful ruler of Oud, and recently 
appomted vizir to the young emperor, was at Allahabid 
and Shah Alum was with him Forthwith he marched 
hia army to Benares, and then came and encamped not 
many miles from the English He was sbll accompanied 
hy the young Mogul, who had some troops under hii 
orders, and as a portion of the troops trained by Somroo 
had followed that adventurer, the entire force coUeete 
was imposing 

At this critical moment an alarming mutiny broke oot 
in the English camp , many of the sepoys deserted to the 
enemy, and whole companies of Europeans, chiefly French, 
Germans, and Swiss, who had been formerly m Uie French 
service, inarched off for Benares with their arms and ac- 
coutrements Major Camac, who now amved to take the 
command, deemed it pradent to retreat from the frontier 
of Oud to the city of Fatno, for provisions had grown 
scarce, and the mutinous spirit seemed to contmuc Aflc^ 
a short interval, Carnae was followed by tbc united arnucs 
of Suja Dowlab, Mir Cossun, and Sbdh Alum lie en- 
camped under the walls of Patna, and was there attacked, 
on the 3rd of Slay, by what seemed an overwhelming 
force, foremost in which was Sumroo, with the best of his 
disciplined infantry But Camac stood like a rock, 
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ing he gaTe theca n defeat, wtich entirely brolethepoTtr 
of the itab6b of Oad Leaying 130 pieces of artillery ca 
the field, Snja Dowlah fled for Luckno^r, cursing his allies 
who had hurried him info this war Instead of foDomnj 
him, Shdh Alum, the unsteady Mogul, came and pitched 
hia tents close to the English army, sought an mtemer 
with the chief officers, and proposed entering into a treaty 
of amity and close alliance with the Company Monro, 
with the Slogol in his tram, marched on through Oud 
MTien he reached the city of Benares, Snja Doirlal 
sent to offer him twenty-fire lacs of rupees for the Com* 
pany, twenty-fire lacs for his army, and eight lacs far 
himself, if he would consent to a peace and quit the country 
Monro refused to treat unless the nabdb prenoasly d^ 
lirered to the Eoghsh JLr Co^sim and Sumroo Sojs 
Dowlah, who had quarrelled with the ex-nabdb and seurf 
all the treasure he had with him, urged that he could cot 
be guilty of a hronch of the sacred laws of hospitality, but 
that he would undertake to induce 3Iir Cossim to gire up 
^ thoughts of dominion and flee to a distant country 
s for Sumroo, he was not so scrupulous, proposing to 
mnte him to a feast, and there bare him murdered in the 


p Mence of any English gentleman These proposals were 
no re ed m the Enghsh camp, and the negotiations 
was broken off The treaty with the emperor was then 
h^ed to a close. Shah Alum, a, Mogul and lord of the 
rtole g^ntms to Ihe E^gl^h , 1 . „fG«.port, 

‘’'I ‘‘^‘'”7 "f EiJivant Sms, 

° ogreemg to pot 

ShSh m po,,„„„n of u,o o.t, of AUoh.bM and th. 

remainder of the dominiona of t» , » 
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SECOND RETURN OF LORD CLIVE. 

Clive arrives tn Calcutta — Final defeat of Svja Dotclah 
— Yields himself up to the English — Neio treatg made 
— hlogul ptnsi^ed — CUce reforms the civil service — 
aiohshes tlouble iatta — tyiposUion and resignation of 
oficers — Clive's firmness andsuceess— sails for England. 

On the Srd of May, 1765, Loid CUve anwed ia 
Calcutta, vith full authority to rectify all that had been 
dona Tfiong during hia absence. He had not been Vfcll- 
treated by the Court of Directors in England j but irhen 
they heard of the misToanagemenl of Mr. VanaiUaTt and 
his council in Calcutta, it rras at once felt that Clive alone 
could restore order, and make the name of England 
again respected. About four months before his arriTal Mir 
Jaffier ^ed at Mooiehedabtid, and thus rendered new po- 
litical arrangements necessary. 

As a last desperate expedient, Suja Dowlah called in a 
great army of Maratta horse under the command of Mnl- 
har Rdo Holkar. With these allies, Suja Dowlah once 
more tried tiled Ins fortune against the English, -who had 
possessed themsclres of Lucknow, the capital of Oud, 
and of AUahab&d, the alrongest fortress of the country. 
On the 3rd of May, 1 765, a battle was fought near Corah, 
the English being again under the command of Major 
(now General) Camac. The Maiattas were qiuckly dis- 
persed by the artillery, and the whole of the confederate 
army was broken and driven across the river Jumna. 
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A feiv days after liis defeat at Corali, Suja Dowlali 
having announced his intention of throwing himself upon 
the mercy and magnanimity of the Enghsh, repaired to 
the camp of General Carnac He assured the general 
that Jlir Cossim Lad fled into Rdbilcundj and that Snmroo 
had escaped to the far-off regions on the Indus Carnac 
readily agreed with him that the Company could not safely 
or profitably occupy the ertensiTC dominions of Ond , 
that he (Suja Dowlah) was more capable of defendmg 
those territories than Shah Alum, to whom they had been 
promised , and that in Uis hands they might be made a 
harrier against the 'Nlarattas and Afghans 

Lord Clive set off for AUahah&d to take these negotia- 
tions into bis own hands Fiodiog, however, important 
business to settle at Itloorshedabad, where affairs had fal* 
leu into a chaos of coofusioa, it was not till the end of 
July that he reached the camp at AUahahad, which then 
contained the persons both of the Mogul of Delhi, and 
the nahdh of Ond The new treaty was taken up With 
earnestness, the old one with the Mogul (if we can call 
old that which had been made only three months before) 
being torn up as waste paper , and it was agreed that 
Sb&h Alum must rest satisfied with the possession of Alla- 
habad, Corah, and the Doab, and that all the rest of 
Oud should be restored to Suja Dowlob, who was to 
continue vizir to the emperor Suja Dowlah engaged to 
oppose the 3Iantttas and defend the frontiers of Bengal, 
and the Enghsh bound themselves to afford him assistance 
in case of invasion 

Shhh Alum, in right of the imperial authority, which 
would have been nothing without the presence of the 
armies of the Company, granted to th? Enghsh the dewan- 
nce, or collection of the revenuee, in Bengal, Bahar, and 
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Onssa , in retnnx for wbicb, bcwas to rccciTC, inadditioii 
to thererenues of ADabab^d, Corab, and tbeDoab, tirenty- 
■Bixlacs of rupees per annum Along vith this dewannee, 
Trbicb, in fact, constituted the Company masters and 
sovereigns of the vast and nch regions named in the 
grant, the young emperor confirmed the rights of the 
Company to all the territory vrJiich they possessed in any 
other part of India The grant vras presented by the 
young Mogul, in great state, to Lord Cbve, about the 
middle of August, 17C5 

There were no more wars while Clive remained m In- 
dia, the terror of bis name was sufficient to keep the 
natives in awe Ilta lordship directed all bis attention to 
the reformation of abuses m the civil and imbtary depart- 
ments of the Company’s sernce 

On the death of ^Iir Jaffier, the council at Calcutta bad 
conferred the nominal sovereignty of Bengal on that 
nabbb’s eldest BurvivtDg8on,NujimulDowlah, aspintless/ 
imbecile youth The dictatorm India, for such Lord Clive 
now was, strongly disapproved of the revolution effected 
by the Company in deposing Mir Jaffier, the nab6b of his 
own making , but be did not admire Mir Jaffier’s son, and 
soon compelled him to retire from all public business 
on a pension of thirty two lacs of rupees 

During Clive’s absence m England, the Company had 
been defrauded and robbed, and the natives of Bengal, in 
many instances, defrauded and oppressed by Enghshmen 
in the Company’s service, who wanted to he nch of a sud- 
den, and who received no sufficient check from the weak 
government of Sir yansittart Clive had come out, 
chiefly to put an end to this state of things It has been 
well said that this was abattle harder than that of Plassey, 
the whole ectUement nsing against him and bis proposed 
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reform* Sereral «rjl ariTsot* of tbe Companj, rclj'ing 
OQ Uicir poTcrfnl patronage M borne, refused to set snth 
or tinder Iiitn Cbrc coo))j aent to Msdnu for some other 
civil fcnanta, and turned the refractory out of their otBccs 
Flattery, entreaty, ai^umenta (incJuding money ones), 
persuasions, and prayers, srere then employed All m 
vain , they could not torn Clirc from his purpose lie 
put down innumerahle abuses and vile money getting 
practices , but, at the same time, he adopted mea-siires 
which might gire the cinl aervants of the Company, 
whose pay had hitherto been miscraWy low, a proper 
maintenance, and a fair chance ofacfjiunng fortunes by 
ability, application, and pcrscveninec 

j\ftcr settling with the men of the pen, the civil ser- 
Tants, Clive had to struggle with the bolder men vvlio held 
the sword, and to cncoualer, what is alwars bard for an 
old soldier to bear, the UI will and reproaches of old corn- 
panions in arms He proceeded to set limits to the prnc* 
tjcc of giving additional par, or, as it was called, "double 
batta," a practice first introduced after tbc battle of Plas- 
sey, irboa the nabfib, Vir Jaffier, pud expenses Oa tbc 
Ut of January, l/CG, Clive mued an order, that, "double 
batta" to the European ofllcers, the only class that now- 
claimed it, should cease, except at AllaUab&d, where the 
troops were considered as actuslly in Uie field , and, gene- 
rally, that the army in Bengal should be put on the same 
footing as that on the Coramandel coast, by whom no 
"batta" was drawn, except when marching or serving m 
the field After remonstrating, two hundred Enghsb 
officers resigned in one dav, apparently m full confidence 
that Clive would be intimidated 

Stern and unmoved, bis lordship wrote to the Cal- 
cutta council, "Such a spirit mneb, at all hazard^, be 
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suppressed at the "birth,” and he desired the council to 
\mte to JIadras, m order that every officer, every cndet 
that could be spared from that presidency, should be held 
m readiness to embark for Bengal. He had still a few 
officers near his person on whom he could rely, and know- 
ing from hia own personal experience that a young 
writer or clerk might soon be turned into a good soldier, 
he gave commissions to several young gentlemen in the 
mercantile service He was well hacked by General 
Camac, Colonel Smith, and other superior officers, he 
knew that the English soldiery were steady, and that the 
sepoys would stand by him — their idol — ^in any extremity. 
He therefore quitted Moorahedab id, where he had been 
arranging matters of trade and finance, and advanced with 
a Bmall escort to Slonghir, the head-quarters of the rebel- 
lious officers, declaring that he must see the soldier’s 
bayonet levelled at his throat before he conld give way an 
inch 

Immediately on his arrival at Monghir, Clive addressed 
the soldiers, explained the mutinous conduct of their offi- 
cers , mcnlioncd his own recent donation of ^70,000 to the 
European portion of the army, and ordered double pay 
to the sepoys for two months To the devoted scpojs he 
committed the care of escorting n number of the mutinous 
officers to Fort ^\illiam In n short time, and with the 
greatest case, all the ringleaders were arrested, tried by a 
court-martial and cashiered The younger offenders were 
treated with lenitv, and, when his indignation was cooled, 
Chve scorned to take any vengeance for the many personal 
wroqgs and insults he had jcrneivnd Jn the course nfu 
very few weeks he could announce that discipline and sub^^ 
ordination were restored, and that everything was as 
and as well regulated as could be wished 
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CUre sliowed a disintereBledneas ■whicli 'was rare and 
lieroical He aimed at a reform vliicti, m the end, must 
prove beneficial to the oppressors and to the oppressed , 
to the natires of India, to the servants of the Company, 
to the Company itself, and to the British nation The 
servants of the Company vrooldhare enabled him to double 
or treble hw fortune, if be bad consented to connivance , 
the neighbouring princes of India would have paid any 
price for hia assistance in their aererol schemes of a^tun- 
dizement , bnt he cast all these temptahons behind him, 
making no ment of bis refusals, which did not come to 
light till after his death He always affirmed that this 
last visit to India diminished the fortune he had previous* 
ly made 

Having, as he considered, done all that he came to do, 
Clive was anxious to return home, for his health vroa 
again seriously affected The nervous malady to which, 
from tune to time, he had been a prey ever since his youth, 
was now accompanied by the bodily and mental horrors 
that arise from continuoas bile and a diseased liver , and 
he was occasionally attacked by spasms, which endangered 
his hfe, or his reason On the ICtb of Jannary, 1/67, he 
attended a meetmg of the select committee for the last 
time In ending an address, he said, " I leave the country 
in peace , I leave the civil and mibtary deportments under 
discipline and subordination it is your duty to keep them 
so ” At the end of January he took his final farewell 
of India, and embarked for England 

Chve bad done his du^, but in so doing be had crea- 
ted as many enemies in England as JI Lally had provoked 
in France 
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FIBST GOVERNOR GENERAL — ^^VARRE^ HASTINGS. 

Afte "Regulating Act — Disadtantages under ichieh JVarren 
Saltings began ha administration — Various Reforms^ 
Inroads oftheSanydsis — Hastings visits Senares — Reso^ 
luiiatts — State of the country improved — Victory over 
the R6hillas-^CTuelttes perpetrated — Keio members of 
council amte — Their dissensions — False charges against 
Hastings 

In 1773, a few years after CUtc’s retTun Lome, tlie 
parhaiaent of England passed a '' Regulating Act,” by 
wliicli the adnuniatraUoQ of goTeroment m India was mo- 
dified m sereral particulars The most important change 
made was the establishment of one central authority, to 
which the presidencies of Madras and Bombay were to he 
Bubordmate In proceedmg to the choice of the first 
Governor General of India, there was scarcely any differ- 
ence of opinion 03 to the person most fit for the responsi- 
ble and difficult post Long expenence, proved abibty, 
and other ments, all pointed to Mr ’Warren Hastings, 
who had been at the head of the gorernmenl after Clive a 
departure from India, and he was accordingly selected for 
the office CliTC approved of this, and hastened to con- 
gratulate him on being the First Governou-Genehai. 
The four members of council appointed with "Warren 
Hastings, and nnfortimately each with powers nearly co- 
extensive with his own, were General Clavenng, Colonel 
Monson, Sfr Harwell and Mr Fhihp Francis 

Warren Hastings began his administration at Calcutta 
under numerous disadvantages Famine had to** 
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prevailed , and the revenoes were exhaosted Haatings 
made a tonr in the provinces, and resided some time in 
Jloorshedabdd The deirannec, or public treasury, •naa 
removed to Calcutta and placed under English manage- 
ment, and thither also were earned the supenor courts of 
justice 

At the same period Hastings was occnpied in deming 
means for placing both the internal trade of the country, 
and the external trade of the Company, upon a better foot- 
ing, and in makmg reforms or alterations among all classes 
of the Company’s servants in India As to those reforms, 
he complained that he bad received a dangerous mark of 
distinction in being alone intrasted with their execution, 
saying that the eiTect was, bts hand was against every 
man’s and every man’s against his Like Lord Cbve, he was 
sowing the seeds of hatred and veogeanee— the hitter fhiit 
ofwhichbewas to taste hereafter Andtoallthe8elabo> 
ions and trying occupations were superadded constant 
anxieties arising out of the Company’s conneebon* with the 
nabdb of Oud and Shah Alum, and the encroachment of 
the hlarattas who occupied or overrun for uncertain sea- 
sons the whole of the xntenorof India, from Delhi to the 
frontiers of Oud, from the ghauts of the CazTiSbc to 
the ghauts behind Bombay lie appears to have had no 
respite from care and labour 

The healthy and fertile province of Cooch Babar had 
been overrun bv the Bootans, a resolute and danng people, 
who cruelly oppressed the peasantry, and proved turbulent 
and dangerous neigbbonra Hastmgs sent a detachment, 
under Captain Jones, to dnve out these Bootans and an- 
nex tbe country to the English dominions At the same 
time hi3 attention was called to the inroads of the Sanjasi 
fakirs, an assemblage of men who united in themselves 
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the several characters of saints, living martyrs, prophets, 
jugglers, robbers, and cat throats Hordes of the same 
species had long been in the habit of wandering through- 
out India, almost starh -naked, pretending to live by alms, 
but stealing, plundering, mardenng and committmg every 
act of violence and obscenity A host of the kind, headed 
by an old woman who pretended to the gift of enchant- 
ment, had defeated an army of Aurangzlb They were 
one of the many scourges to which the country was peri- 
odically liable under the imbecile government of the native 
princes 

The present swarm fell suddenly upon Bengal like a 
flight of locusts Dividing themselves into bodies, each 
two or three thousand strong, they rushed in search of 
theip prey, and wherever they penetrated they burned the 
Tillages, destroyed the crops, and committed their unname- 
eble abominations Five battahons of sepoys wore sent 
m pursuit of them , but they moved at a speed that defied 
the pursuit of any regular infantry , and Hastings, to save 
the Company’s money, bad been obbged to discharge nearly 
all the native cavalry They were favoured by the super- 
stition and infatuation ofa large portion ofthe population, 
who considered them samts while committing the greatest 
sms, and who stood in awe of the supernatural powers to 
which they laid claim A British officer, with an entire 
battalion, followed them closely, but could never come up 
with them Hastings burned on another detachment to 
assist in the pursuit, another to cross the track which the 
fakirs usually took on their return \et, after every 
exertion by all these corps, no great execution could be 
done upon the marauders, who, crossing rivers and lofty 
mountains, got back with their plunder to the wild coun- 
try that hes betwgin India, Tibet, and Chma Their 
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proTcd a senoiis blow to the revenues of the country, as 
well from pretended as from real losses 

Soon after the departure of the falirs, Hastings set 
out on a visit to Oud, the nahdb having earnestly requested 
a personal conference with him at Benares. He amved 
at that city on the 19th of August, 17/3, and found the 
nah6b waiting his amral and eager for business Their 
considerations, final resolntions, and agreements^ were 
these — 

I The chiefs of R6hilciind, when recently attached by 
the Slaraitas, had made an oiler of forty lacs of rupees to 
the nal)6b of Oud for his assistance, and thenabhb of Oad 
had promised to give half of this money to the Company 
for the services of English troops-and sepors The troops 
of Oud had been of little use, but the troops of the Corn* 
pany, under Sir Robert Barber, had cleared the country 
of the Alanittas , and yet the Rfhilla chiefs refused to pay 
the forty lace, or any part of them The Rdhilks had 
always been turbulent and dangerous neighbours to Oud 
Hastings con<cntcd to employ an army against tbc RClul- 
las, and to unite the country to Ood, the vulr nah6b 
engaging to pay the entire erpeoses Of the war, and to 
pour into the empty treasary at Calcutta forty lacs of 
rnpeea 

II The ruler of Oud was anxious to recover possession 
of Corah and Allahabad, and tbc Douab, which stood 
within his frontiers, and which the poor Mogul could not 
maintain For fifty Inca of rupees — twenty paid on the 
spot, and thirty to be paid in two years — Hastings trans- 
ferred Corah and Allahab&d to Suja Bowhdi 

HI As tbc unautbonsed residence of British subjects 
ni>rAO.oe/-ted wjth ti\r Cfvsfo.vj' jfsj //w^arsJ}/ ej©l>Awas- 
iing to the Calcutta government and gayc nsc to intrigues. 
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tan — in conntnes exposed to tte ravagea of the llarattas, 
Afghans, J&ta, Dacoits, Thugs, Bheels, and other mon- 
sters Rojas, nabdbs (Ji&ns, and all grandees, might 
complain , but the natiTO merchant, manufacturer, tiller 
of the soil, artisan, all that we call people, were brought 
to regard Hastings as a benefactor, and to revere Lis name 
” I Could have gone,” said he, from Calcutta to Jloor- 
ahedab&d, and from Jloorsbedab^d to Tatna and Benare«, 
without a guard, without a sepor, without any protection 
hut what was to ho found m the good-wiU and alTcction of 
the natircs ” 

Early in the year \7i4, the rulr nabdh, Suja Dowlab, 
applied for the instant marching of the English brigade 
stationed at AUahablid as he was now determined to mradc 
Ruhilcuod Accordingly that brigade, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Chatnptoo, receitcd orders to more and 
jom tbe nabob’s forces From tbe middle of Febmary 
to Uic middle of April, Colonel Champion was hept wut* 
xng , but at last the ruir nabbb cameMp with hu worthless 
army, and the open southern frontier of Rfihileund was 
crossed by tho inradcrs Tlie RdhiBas were found in a 
good position on the side of the Babul ^iilla : nearly tbeir 
entire force, which probably amounted to about 25,000 
fighting men, was eolIecte«l on (hat ground , and they bad 
caralrr, artillery, and roebetf. But, on tlic 23fd of April, 
when iher were attached by Ibr Bntjsb bngalp, suprnor 
diiciplme and tactics and better arms led to the usual 
result Tliey were thoroughly defeated an 1 routed j but 
Iheir Tnlour an 1 stamina were prosed by their lighting, at 
unustially close quartrrt, for two hours and twenty mio- 
ntes, an ! Irasin? 2 000 of thrir number on the fifl 1 Se- 
Teral of their tinlara were slam, and among them Ilafex 
Itatnft, (he Iiea 1 of (he coofcdciary. The nabOh bchaseJ 
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as nabobs always did m battle , he hept at a great distance 
from the Engbsh, behind a nver, eurifouiided by his caval- 
ry and artillery , he refused Champion the use of some of 
his guns and some of his cavalry, nor would he move 
from his liirking-place until he was well assured of the 
enemy’s total defeat Then he and his unwarhke labhle 
moved forward with alacrity, but it was only to plunder 
the h&hUla camp, which Champion considered as the fair 
booty of his brigade " We have the honour of the day,” 
said the colonel, " and these banditti the profit ” 

Many cruelties and horrors were committed m this 
E&hiUa war — not by the English and their disciplined 
sepoys, who had all the fighUng, but by the nab6b s rab- 
ble, who never fought at aU —not ■with the connivance of 
Hastings, but in spite of bis lond and repeated remon- 
strances hor did he fail to msistupon n mildandproper 
treatment for such of the IlbhiUa chiefs as had fallen into 
the hands of the vmir nab6b “Tell the visir,” con- 
tinned he, “that the English manners are abhorrent of 
every species of inhumanity and oppression, and enjom 
the gentlest treatment of a vanquished enemy ” StiH, as 
Hastings knew this would be disregarded, he is to blame 
for having sanctioned and promoted the war 

The fugitive Bohillas, under Fyzoola Khan, took up a 
very strong post near the northern frontiers of the country, 
expecting to be joined by other tribes of the great Afghan 
family, from the mountains in their rear It was appre- 
hended by Suja Dowlab, that the iMarattas might come 
in also, and lus fears indnced him to open negotiations 
W3tb Jjwfuda Tii? Jagiwi briga-d? 

by long marches and short commons, and Champion and 
his ofiicers were thoroughly disgusted with their ally, and 
all hts concerns A treaty was therefore burned to a 
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conclusion, Fyzoola Kh^ snrrendenng one-lialf of bia 
treasure, and one-ialf of all his effects, to the nal)6b of 
Oud, and that nabbb granting him the small district of 
Kampore, in jagbir Some few chiefs remained with 
Fyzoola Khan, but the majority went into other cotmtnes, 
to seek new settlements with sword and spear The 
Afghan race might almost he said to be rooted out of E6- 
hilcund Their entire number had probably never ex- 
ceeded 80,000, counting all classes, — men, women, and 
children The Utndu population transferred to the nah6b 
of Oud was estimated at 2,000,000. 

Just as the first R&hiUa war came to this conclosion, 
the new constitution, as framed by parliament, came into 
operation Hitherto, 'Warren Hastings, as eimple gover- 
nor, had exercised an aodivided anthonty , but now that 
he became Governor-General, his unity of power was 
to cease 

The members of council — Gcner'il Clavenng, Mr. 
Mon^on, and Mr, Philip Francis — amved nt Calcutta 
(jllr Barwell, the fourth member, bad been in India long 
before) onthelfitUday of October, 1774, On the fol- 
lowing day, the existing government was dissolved by 
proclamation, and the new council, consisting of the four 
gentlemen named, and Hastings, with the rank of gover- 
nor-general of India, took possession of its powers 
Of lus four colleagues, only Mr Barwell, who from long 
residence had n perfect knowledge of Indian affaira, was 
quite acceptable to Hastings Three seemed to have come 
out with the predetermination of opposing him in all things, 
and one of the three— I rancis — hated him from the be- 
ginning, with an intensity of which Engluh natures arc 
seldom capable But the "Begnlating Act” had framed 
a Snpreme Court of Justice as well as a council, and among 
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the judges ■who arriTcd ■with the members of this new 
council, Sir Elijah Impey, the senior in rank, was an old 
friend of the governor-general. 

The general letter of the Court of Directors, which 
was read at the first meeting of the new conncil, recom- 
mended, abo've all things nnanimlty and concord among 
those to whom -the powers of the government were dele- 
gated ; and it required them to do their utmost in order to 
preserve peace in India. But unanimity and concord were 
incompatible with a body so constituted. The members 
of the new council began their open quarrel upon the 
transactions in Oud and the Bdhilla war. They asserted, 
by implication, that Hastings had embarked in that war 
for private sordid motives. 

As far as money was concerned, these aspersions were 
moat unjust, Hastings was a poorer man now than when 
he quitted an inferior employment at Madras. He was 
above the sordid motives imputed to him : he was, as many 
other men have been and arc, constitutionally indiiFercnt to 
money for himself. He found empty cofiers, and a large 
-■and costly military force to maintain. The famine and 
its awful consequences choked up the sources of the 
revenue, while the court of Directors at home were falling 
into debt, and exhorting him by every ship to remit 
them money. Long afterwards be said “"When I took 
charge of the government of Bengal, in April, 1772, I 
found it loaded with debt ; in less than two years I sa'W 
that debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash 
to the same amount in the public treasuries.” It thus 
becomes easy to conceive to what uses he had aqqlied. 
the lacs of rupees obtained from Suja Dowlah and other 
native princes. 
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•WAtlllEN HASTIKGS — Contltilicd 

Pohiical Slate of Stmhoy — Itagoha — Jilaratta Coalition 
^Attempt of the eouncit to ruin Ilasltngs — Thgir defeat 
— Death of Kuneomar — Maratta Intrigues — Hastings 
prepares to eounteraet them — Success of his arrange 
ments — Extraordinary march across India-— General 
Goddard's tielory—FaU of GxcahCr 

The supreme couactl of Colcutb, as pronded bj- the 
'• JlegulfltiDg Act/’ asserted their fiutbc>nt7 07er the other 
presideocies, aod reqmred from each of them a fidl report 
of its actual condition, political, financial, and commercial 
Tho political state of Dombay, xrluch had lung been 
quiet, and remored front the struggles of irar, inis at this 
rooment sufficiently disturbed, for the council there had 
entered upon the stormy and purzhng sea of ^laratta po- 
litics The first temptation bad been the nch island of 
Salsette, that lay in their immediate neighhourhuod In 
] 773, after rarious other attempts had failed, atlrinfa"^ 
■was taken of the confaston and civil war which ensued on 
the assassination of Ifarrain Rao, and the election of a 
new p4shwa of the Iilarattas A considerable force sent 
against Salsette, stormed the principal fort, and then took 
quiet possession of the island , to secure this conquest, 
and to obtain some temtoiyin the neighbourhood of Surat, 
the Bombay presidency condnded a treaty -with ftigoha, 
one of the aspirants to the hlnsnnd. 
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RSgoba made the desired g^nte, and reccired his 
price m English troops and sepoys, with whom he made 
sure of beating all his competitors The presidency sent 
Colonel Keating, with 500 Eoropean infantry, 80 European 
artillerv, 1,400 sopojs, and ICO lascars, with a field train, 
and some hearier pieces, to assist E \gobn, who hid him- 
self a large army of horse On the llth of Afay, 1775, 
Keating, on the plain of Arras, rcpnlscd the attack of one 
of the Jlarntta confederacies, but he lost a considerable 
number of men and ofilcers, and found his morements 
impeded by a mutmy in Rfigoba’s camp Tint chief, 
however, got together some money, paid his troops, and 
bought over many of his enemies , and in the month of 
July, the road to Poona, the Maralta capital, seemed open 
to him and his Eoghsh aUies 

At this point, the council At Calcutta struck in, and 
they did so, without temper, honour, or decency They 
ordered the Bombay presidency instantly to recall their 
troops, and they sent Colonel Upton to Poona They 
censured all the negotiations and operations of the prcsi- 
dencr, determining, at the same lime, that Salsette, and 
the other territories which Lad been acquired by them, 
were to be kept for the Company 

Willie these events were passing lu W’’estem India, 
other hosts of Slarattas descended into the valley of the 
Ganges, and plundered part of the dominions of the }OUDg 
nab6b of Oud Riimonrs also arose that there was a new 
coalition between the Mogul, the Maratt&s, the Sikhs, the 
Rbhillas, and other Afghan tribes, for the conquest of the 
whole of Oud, and the invasion of Bengal It was no 
wisdom or pohey on the part of the supreme council that 
broke up this prOject , the coilihon was ihasolved by quar- 
rels among its members nnd by want of money If their 
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united forces had advanced rapidly, the Indian empire 
might liave tottered, for there was neither 'wisdom nor 
courago in the dominant majority in the council , the na« 
lives were hcwildercd, and fast losing their rehabce, and 
the army was discontented and dispirited 

Pranci*, Clavenng, and Monson, could thinK of little 
else than of the means of roming Hostings The natives 
soon found this out. Tliey considered him ns a fallen 
man , and they acted after their kind Some readers may 
have seen, in India, a cloud of croi^ s pecking a sick vul- 
ture to death— no bad type of what happens in that country, 
as often as fortune deserts one who has been great and 
dreaded. In an instant, allUieaycophants who had lately 
been ready to he for him, to forge for him, to pander for 
him, to poison tbr him, hasten to purchase the favour of 
hia victonous enctsies hy accusing him. An Indian go» 
Teroment has only to let it be noderstood (bat it wishes a 
particular mao to be ruined , and, in twenty-four hours, it 
will be furnished mth grave charges, supported by depo- 
sitions so full and circumstantial, that any person unac- 
customed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them as 
decisive It is well if the signature of the destined victim 
18 not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal eompact, 
and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into a. hidm^^- 
place in bis house 

Hastings was now regarded ns helpless The power to 
make or mar the fortune of every man m Bengal had pas- 
sed, as it seemed, into the hands of hia opponents Imme- 
diately charges against the Governor General began to 
pour in They were eagerly welcomed by the raajonty, 
who, to do them justice, were men of too much honour 
knowingly to coimtenance false aceusatTons , but who 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the Eist to be aware 
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that, in that part of the \TOrld, a very little encouragement 
from power •will call forth, in a week, more Oateses, ^ and 
Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than Westminister Hall sees in 
a century. 

It -would hare been strange indeed, if, at such a junc- 
ture, Nuncomar had remained quiet. This man, -who was 
a bramin of high rank, had played an important part in 
all the revolutions which, since the time of SnrajaDowlah, 
had taken place in Bengal. His career bad been bad 
throughout life, and he was now stimulated at once by 
malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. ' Now was the 
time to he avenged on Hastings, who had formerly frus- 
trated him, and thus become the greatest native in Bengal. 
He therefore put into the bands of Francis a paper con- 
taining several charges of the most serious description. 
By this document Hastings was accused of putting offices 
up to sale, and of receiving bribes for suffiering offenders 
to escape. The majority of the council believed all this, 
and the situation of Hastings was a painful one. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. 
But he was playing a desperate game. 'With all bis acute- 
ness he did not understand the satnre of the institutions 
under which be lived. He knew not that in Bengal there 
was an authority perfectly independent of the council — an 
authority which could protect one whom the council 
wished to destroy, and send to the gibbet one whom the 
council wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. The 
Supreme Court was, -within the sphere of its own duties, 
altogether independent of the Government. Hastings, 
with his usual sagacity, saw how this might be tamed to 
his advantage. 

On a sudden Calcutta was astounded by the news that 
Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felony, com- 
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nutted, and tliroTO into the common jaj The cnme im 
pnted to him ^ras that tut years before he h'ld forged a 
bond The ostcn«ibIe prosecutor 'iras a natire But no 
donbt IlastiDgs Tras the reil mover m the business 

The majontv m the coqdci) were now enraged beyond 
measure They protested against the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court, and demanded that i\ancoraar shotdd be 
adnutted to bad The judges returned haughty and rcso 
lute answers The assires commenced a true bdl was 
found , and ^uneomar was brought before Sir Ehjsb Impev, 
and a jury composed of Englishmen A verdiel of giultv 
was returned, and the Chief Justice pronounced sentence 
of death on the prisoner 

The excitement among all clas«es was great The 
Hindus were not the people to etnhc one blow for their 
coontrymas But his sentence filled them with sorrow 
and dismnv Tncd even by Ihcir low standard of moral* 
jtv he was a had man But, bad as he was, he was at the 
head of their race and religion — a hraram of the highest 
caste The appointed day, however, amved, and notwith- 
standing the shod it gave to all classes of native sociely, 
the execution duly tooV place ^uncomar was hangttl 
On the 2jth of September, 1“7C, the majority m 
councH was reduced to an equality by the death of Colonel 
Alonson Tlicre thus rrtnamed onlv two on cither side, 
bat the casting vote of the governor-general gave him the 
lupenontv PiMcnsion and manmuvres m Calcutta, and 
mifnadcrstaadiDgs in ibe Conrt of Dircetors la England 
far loo numerous to rclste in an epitome of Indian historr, 
then ensued Tlie ihsputea itw so high, that the swonl 
of civil war was half unshcatlied in the ttrrels of Calcutta 
But General Clavenog a man of theswon) anlof an 
impftnous temper, was made to quail Icfur the fnn 
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tinfliDcbing ciTiUan Warren Ilastinga. At length Colonel 
Monson’* place was filled by Mr. helcr, who, though he 
came out expecting to be gotcmor-gcncral hiin«clf, con- 
sented to hold au infcnor post WTicIcr commonly Toted 
wiili Francis , but before that party could rccorcr confi- 
dence, it was again reduced to a minority by the death of 
General Clarenng 

Hastings had now the prepondcraney. Tins was for- 
tunate, as the circnmstanccs of the times required all his 
energy and shiU Slost of the Maratta chiefs who had 
been parties to the treaty with Colonel Upton were weary 
of their bargain , fresh intrigues and combinations were 
fomiDg, a French ship had put into one of the Maralta 
ports, and a French agent was bring at Poona, and exer- 
cising great influence m that capital The prcsulency of 
Bombay wrote alarming lettcra to Calcnlfa, and recom- 
mended ft new alliance with lUgoba, m order to anticipate 
the designs of the Ffcnch and the Manilla chiefs Hast- 
ings had long been contmeed that the grcatctl ilanger m 
India would proceed from a union of the French wilh the 
Marnttas, and that anj attempt of that Imd ought to be 
met on the instant 
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to give theta convoy. ‘‘Let the army mirch by land,” 
said Hastings. This vas a bold idea, that had not yet 
presented itself to the mmd of any Anglo-Indian soldier 
or statesman. Taking all respon«ibihty on himself, the 
governor-general, however, gave the order to advance. 

The army was composed of sis native battahons, a 
corps of native cavalry furnished by the tiab6b of Oad, 
and a Company of artillery , altogether, amounting to 103 
European officers, 6,234 natire troop*, with 31,000 fol- 
lowers, including the baimr, earners of baggage, servants 
of officers, and famiLes of sepi ^ ; and this host had to 
march upwards of 1,000 miles through conntnes where 
nearly every imd of obstacle bad to be overcome. The 
command was lotrosted to Colonel Leshe, who did not 
prove worthy of executing so bold and bnlhant a concep- 
tion. Except the officers there were no Bntuh or Euro- 
peans of any other nation. The army commenced Its 
march on the 12th of June, 1778. It had not proceeded 
far, when inteUigence was received, that rar liad been 
declared between France and England. - 

Francis and Whelcr insisted that the army should be 
recalled ; but HasCmgs insisted that it shooZd go on, and 
that the nver Hoogly, Calcutta, and all Bengal, conid be 
very well defended witbout iL Clive himself eooltl not 
have shown more resoluteness or rapidity than did Hast- 
ings on this tiymg occasion. He sored Chandemagore, 
and all the restored French factones in Bengal , he sent 
orders to the presidency of Madias to occupy Pfindichcrry 
—but, m fraction of the last treaty of peace, Pondicherry 
had been re-fortified, and could not be taken without a 
eiege ; he threw np strong works near Cslcntta , he collect- 
ed chips ami unprotited s r egid ar xnarino csOshivioenf j 
he raised nine battalions of eepoys, and a numerous corps 
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of native artillery ; and, being thus at ease in this quarter, 
he directed hia attention to the other parts of India. 

Colonel Leslie had been instructed to conciliate where 
he could, and to fight his tray through where he could 
not. Eastings had previously sent letters and presents to 
the rSja of Berah and other princes, through whose terri- 
tories the troops must march. The army met with a 
feeble resistance, in crossing the river Jumna, from a 
hlaratta cluef called B^ajee. This chief also engaged 
the rija of Bnndilcund to oppose it as it advanced up the 
country. But the rSja and the Marattas were beaten and 
routed, and hy the middle of July, Leslie was at Chatter- 
poor, having been joined by a brother of the r&ja, who 
claimed the musnud, and by several other Bnndilcund 
chiefs. 

."WheQ he had loitered away four months, busied in 
what Eastings called “paltering work,” the governor- 
general recalled him, and gave the command of the army 
to Colonel Goddard, who was released from the authority 
of the presidency of Bombay, and instructed to judge and 
act for bimseE. Ee forthwith quitted Bnndilcund, and, 
taking the road through Malwa, he continued hia march 
a long while in peace, case, and plenty, without eiperien- 
cing any of the impediments which Leslie had anticipated, 
lie soon crossed the Kerbuddo, and reached the city of 
Nagpore. By the 1st of December, Goddard had estab- 
lished friendly 'relations with the JIarattas of Berar. 
Now he received despatches from the Bombay prraidency, 
acquainting him that they had at last put an army in 
motion for Poona^ and expected that he would meet it in 
the neighbourhood of that city. 

This Bombay force, 4,500 strong, 

Egertou, advanced boldly through the J 
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Conilala, and by tlie 4th of January, 1779, were m full 
march for Poona Loose bodies of Maratta horse kept 
ehirmisbing and retreating, but Colonel Egerton could 
nowhere see the friendly Maratta army which Rligoha had 
assured him would repair to his standard Rfigoba, who 
was accompanying Egerton with a very small force, was 
taken to task , hut he represented that the wavering Ma- 
ratta chiefs were not likely to jom until the English should 
have obtained some decisive advantage Egerton, there- 
fore, kept advancing till the 9th of January, when he was 
only sixteen miles from Poona, in which neighbourhood 
he was sure to meet Goddard m a lery few days Sat 
here a halt was suddenly ordered, for a large army of 
Maratta horse was seen in front 

TJnfottunately for the credit of the expedition, the 
Sombey goTcrniscnt had sent two etril commissionera into 
the field with Egerton The civihans allowed thcmselvea 
fo be overcome by unmanly fears, and upon pretext that 
the subsistence of the troops would he very precanous if 
they advanced — they had still in camp provisions for 
eighteen days’ — they ordered a retreat The Jlaratta 
army followed them, cut to pieces nearly 400 men, and 
earned off the greater part of their baggage and provi- 
sions 

A. deputation was then sent to the enemy, though all 
expenence in India had shown the foUy of such a course, 
to know upon what terms they would condescend to per- 
mit the quiet march of the English back to the coast 
The Maratta chiefs demanded that E&goba should be de- 
hvered up to them 'With this demand. Colonel Egerton 
and the commissioners comphed, excusing the breach of 
honour andhospitahty, hy aUeging that Rilgoba had opened 
a correspondence with the enemy, MTien the Marattas 
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liad got E igoba into tbeir bands, they ashed another price 
for permitting the retreat, and this "was nothing less than 
a new treaty, by -which the English should-agree to give 
np all the acquisitions they had made in that part of India 
since the year 1756, and send orders to Colonel Goddard 
to return peaceably to Bengal Bgerton and the commis- 
sioners did as they were commanded, and signed a treaty 
to this effect The Maratta chiefs tlien demanded hostages, 
intimating that they mn«t be men of importance 

The irritated army recommended that the two com- 
missioners abonld be dehrered orer to the barbarians , but 
it was finally arranged, that two other cinUans should be 
sent to the Maratta camp The dishonoured army was 
then told it might pursue its march to Bombay, without 
fear of molestation 

In the meanwhile, Goddard was adraDciiig upon Foona, 
in the full confidence that he should meet Bgerton and 
his forces near that city But when he reached Berham- 
poor, 080 miles from Calcutta, Goddard was brought to a 
halt hy perplexing letters and advices By one letter from 
the field-commissioners he -was told that he must retrace 
his steps, by another from the same commissioners he 
■was told that he must pay no attention to what they had 
sa-d, but neither the commissioners nor Egerton gave 
him an account or any intelligible hint of -what had befal- 
len tbeir Bombay army In this state of doubt, Goddard 
remained at Berbampoor till the 5th of Februarj, when 
he learned the state of affairs Happily be was no Egcr- 
toD, and had no commissioners with him lie resolved 
not to he bound hy a treaty made by fools and cowards, 
who had no right to include him in their disgrace lie 
would bravely continue Ins march to the ucstrrn const, 
avoiding Poona, and maLmg direct for Surat, wli 
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would be Id ao English setdemcnt, ■with the sea open to 
Bombay. 

Surat, howcTer, was nearly 250 miles off, the disposi- 
tion of the intervening country very doubtful, and a great 
and increasing army of hlaiatta horse was hanging on his 
rear. His decision and rapidity, the discipline and orderly 
conduct of his native Bengal infantry, conld alone save 
him from destruction or dishonour But he and his army 
were preceded by the sweet odour of a good name. In 
the course of their long and toQsomc marches from Bim- 
dilcnnd, no plundering, no excesses, no insults or wrongs 
of any hind had been permitted Hence, the country 
people flocled to supply them with provisions/ and to 
render such information and services as they could 
From Berhampoor to the coast his route Lay m the most 
fertile and hest-cnltivated fields of ^Veste^n India, thicUy 
dotted with open vdlagcs and defenceless towns , but the 
same morality was hept np, the army touched nothing 
without paying for it, and was consequently befhended 
and always well pwntled by the natives 

Goddard and hia sepoys preformed the 250 miles’ 
march in mneteen days, and entered Surat amidst accla- 
mations They had achieved a tnntaph mote valuable 
than any victory , they had left a moral impression which 
conld not soon be effaced, and which it was scarcely pos- 
sible to overrate. 

Colonel Goddard was promoted to the rank of general, 
was ordered to take upon liuns^ all future wars or nego- 
tations "With the Slarattas Bfigoba escaped from his con- 
finement at Poona, and took refuge with the English in 
Surat. Goddard proposed an amicable treaty with the 
Poona confederacy, upon the Lasis that they should annul 
the dishonourable treaty extorted from Egcrlon and the 
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coinnussionora, and renounce all connection with the 
Frcncli The Slnratta chiefs required as a preliminary 
that Itfigoha should he giren up, and Salsctlc restored. 
Goddard of course refused to consent to such conditions 
Ke tooV the field at the beginning of January, l"80 In 
a fexr dava he reduced the fortress of Dohlioy and earned 
hy storm the important city of Alimcdnhdd, the ancient 
capital of Quiernt 

He ivas recalled m the direction of Surat hy intelligence 
that a hlnTatta army, 40,000 strong, under the two great 
chiefs, Scindia and UolLar, teas approaching that city 
On the 4tli of Marcti he was close up with tins armr, and 
would hare attacked it that very night if the "Marattas had 
not liberated the two English hostages, and sent them to 
his camp, with a vakeel oragent to open new negotiations 
Finding that the Marattas were onlj seeking to gam time 
until the setting in of the rams, Goddard tore up their 
papers and put his troops in motion As their nrmj wav 
all cavalry, Scindia and Ilolltnr were enahlcil for many 
days to avoid an altaclc , hut, on the 3rd of Apnl, between 
night and morning he, with a select part of his army, 
surprised them in their camp and pnt them to the rout 
Their flight left him undisputed master of all the country 
between the mountains and the sea 
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out the JfarattRS from the dominione of the raan% had 
crossed Sindh, had foUoired the ^farattas into their own 
temtory, and had taken by storm their fortress of Lahore 
Pophata, mth citraordioary danng, tool hj* escalade the 
fottress of Givalidr, one of the very strongest in all India, 
built upon a lofty and almost perpcndicnlar rock, and at 
that time defended by a numcroas garrison The brare 
young Bruce, who led the escalading and storming partv, 
was one of a family insensible to danger , be was brother 
of Bruce, the Abyssinian trateller Upon the fall of Gwa- 
li6r, the Slarattas abandoned all that part of the country 
The opposition to this brilliant campaign of Captain 
Popham waa about the last public act in India of Hr 
Philip Francis A truce or concibation had been effected 
between the goreraor general and this discordant member 
of eoQQcd Bat no sooner had 'Mr Barwell, (be enpportcr 
of the goTCrnor^eneral in the counml, taken his departnre 
for England, than Francis renewed his opposition, and 
again endearoured to thwart tbe campaign of Popham, 
and erery project that lay nearcat the heart of the governor- 
general • 

Irntated in the extreme, IlashD'*' . ng aj i 

minute of council, wrote — ‘Tdonott^ s 

promises of candour, convinced 
I judge of his public condact by 
have fooad to be void of truth 
Francis well merited the rep 
ohhgcd to challenge the govern 
through the body The wonnd, * 
did not prove mortal But 
returned home, a few 
lable advantage of English 
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WAR "WlTn MYSOKE 

Condition of Mysore — Rise of Uyder Alt — lie obtains the 
supreme power — T^e other powers of Southern India 
combine ayainst him — ratlhUssness of the Marattas and 
the nt am — Tippu surprises Madras — French alliance 
with Syder — Treaty of Madras — The Marattas in 
vade Mysore — Hyder gains possession of Gooty and 
Chiitledrooy 

Mysore liad not been entirely subjected to the Mo- 
hammedan sway, but ^ras ruled by native princes who 
paicPhomage, and sometimes tribute, first to the lungs of 
the Dcccan, and after their fall to the Mogul But this 
comparative independence was of little value, ns the native 
princes had as usual sunk into aoluptuous indolence, and 
allowed the governtnent to pass into the hands of their 
ministers When the war in the Carn&tic first led the Eng- 
lish into hostility with "Mysore, Chick Eishen Itnj was 
rdja but the real power was possessed by two brothers, 
Devraj and Ifunjer y who had risen to the head of affairs 
At this time however there was coming into notice a young 
adventurer, destined to effect a complete revolution in the 
country 

This was Hyder All, who rose from a very humble 
origin, and never even learned to rend or write He 
reached the age of twentj-seven before he would Bubmit 
to the restraints of militaiy service But having once 
embarked in an active career, he soon displayed danng 
valour, presence of mind, and aU the qualities which con 

X 
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out the Alarattns from the donuniona of the ranna, had 
eroded Smdh, had followed the Slarattaa into their otd 
territory, and had taken by storm their fortress of Lahore 
Popliam, with extraordinary danng, took hy escalade the 
fottre^s of Gwahdr, one of the very strongest in all India, 
built upon a lofty and almost perpendicnlar rock, and at 
that time defended by a numcrons gamson The brate 
young Bruce, who led the escalading and storming party, 
was one of a family insensible to danger , he was brother 
of Bruce, the Abyssinian trareller. Upon the fall of Gira- 
h6r, the ^larattas abandoned all that part of the country. 

The opposition to this bnlliant campaign of Captain 
Popham was about the last pubhc act in India of illr 
Fluhp Francis A truce or concihatioa had been effected 
between the goreniar*gcoenil and this discordant member 
ofconncil But no sooner had ^fr Barwell, the snpporter 
of the gOTcmor-general m the council, taken Ins departure 
for England, than Francis renewed his opposition, and 
ogam cndeaTOured to thwart the campaign of Popham, 
and erery project that lay nearest the heart of the governor- 
general. 

Irritated in the extreme, Hastings, in answering a 
mmute of council, wrote. — ‘T do not trust to Mr Francis’s 
promises of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it 
1 judge of his public conduct by his private, which 1 
have found to he void of truth and honour.” AltLough 
Francis well merited the reproach, he thought himeelf 
ohhged to challenge the governor-general, who shot him 
through the body. The wound, thought to be dangerous, 
did, not prove mortal But Francis resigned lus place and 
returned home, a few monthsaftcrthcdiiel, to iheincalcu- 
WiAt wivwt/iitgE: td rsAKtaA-b wiA btfriintr 'm Iuftiu. 
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T7AII •WITH MYSORE. 

Condition of Mysore — Rise of Ilyder Alt — ITe oltains the 
supreme poicer — The other powers of Southern India 
combine against him — raithlessness of the Marattas and 
the ntzam-^Tippli surprises Madras-^ French alliance 
with Ilyder — Treaty of Madras — The Marattas tn- 
lade Mysore — Ilyder yams possession of Gooty and 
Chitiledroog. 

Mysore had not been entirely subjected to the Mo- 
hammedan sway, but •was ruled by native princes, who 
pai^homage, and sometimes tribute, first to the hmgs of 
the Deccan, and after their fall, to the Mogul. But this 
comparative independence was of little value, as thenativo 
princes had as usual sunk into aoluptuous indolence, and 
allowed the government to pass into the hands of their 
ministers When the warm theCarDStic firstled the Eng- 
hsh into hostility with Slysore, Chick Kishen Ib-ij was 
raja, but the real power was possessed by two brothers, 
Devriij and Nunjer ij who bad risen to the head of affairs 
At this time however there was coming into notice a yonng 
adventurer, destined to effect a complete revolution in the 
country. 

This was Hyder Ali, who ro^e from a very humble 
origin, and never even learned to read or write lie 
reached the age of twentj-seven before he would submit 
to the restraints of military service But having once 
embarked in an active career, he soon displayed danng 
valour, presence of mind, and all the quahties which con. 

X 
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sbtnte an eminent Tramor lie receiied the charge of a 
Email corpa, anth a commission to increase its numbers 
by all the means in his power 

lie soon assembled aronnd him a numerous body of 
freebooters, who ashed no pay, but trusted solely to the 
plunder they might c<dlect The practices of a common 
thief may he considered just and honourable compared with 
those by which Ilyder rose to the rank of an Indian mon- 
breh By erery apenes of pillage and wtortion, he had 
collected 5,000 infantry, 1,500 horse, with elephants, 
camels, and all the other appendages of a chief ofhigh 
rank He was then appointed to the important post of 
Fouzdar of Dmdigul Hereby the most scandalous tm> 
po*iUoDS ho enlarged his forces, and increased his wealth 
greatly 

The state of the 2fysore Court at this time, faroured 
the designs which Hyder began to ehemh of seuiog the 
throne The young rija, whom 'Nunjetaj kept ns neon* 
Tcnient toy, determined to make nn elTort to eatneale 
himself from thraldom, but was not snccessful Tlic 
attempt, howcTcr, bod gircn Ifrder nn opportunity of serr- 
log^unjeruj, and increasing lus own influence OTcr the 
army lie now soon attained (be supreme power, though 
not without some senoos rererses thst had almost been 
fatal to bis bopcs 

Ilyder now pensioned the rija, and formiUy assumed 
the direction of aflairs He soon eitenJed Ins sway in 
crery direction , and at length, by the capture of the 
rich temtorr of Bednore, mnehed lus treasury with scre- 
ral millions sterling An inrtsion of the Marattaa, under 
?iladu Rio cheeked tiu soccessful career for a time , but 
■after iiiftninytftmid,VifwiatnVhefic^i sgaro, anArapitty 
coTvtpiertd the Malabar pmintes Tlit nleniion of ter- 
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ntory alarmed tbe great powers of Soutliern India, wlio 
united in a confederacy against Hyder The English, 
joined the niztim and the ilarattaa for this purpose 

The three allied armies began to move early in 1/67 
The JIarattas were first m the Mysore, and Hyder, finding 
himself unable to encounter them alone, determined at 
any price to detach them from the confederacy Madu 
Eho consented, on the payment of thirty-five lacs of rupees, 
to quit the country, and withdraw entirely from the alli- 
ance Hyder nest succeeded in bribing off the equally 
faithless niiSm, and even negotiated a treaty with him for 
the cspulsiou of the Company from the Carnhtic, and from 
every place they held on the Coromandel coast 

Colonel Smith, who commanded the English Iroops, 
seeing himself now threatened by the united atlach of 
these two great powers, with an army of <13 000 horse and 
28,000 foot, while he himself had only 6000 foot and 1000 
horse, limited his efforts to fortifying the passes of the 
Ghauts, by which they might be expected to descend in the 
Catn6.tic , but, from ignorance of tbe local positions, he 
left undefended those very openings which were the most 
favourable for iheir purpose Through these they very 
easily penetrated, and, threatening the rear of Ins co- 
lumn, obliged him instantly to fall hack The confede- 
rates attacked him ^nearChangama, but were completely 
repulsed , though, in consequence of their horsemen 
having plundered the slender store of ticc hclotiging to 
his army, this victory was converted almost into a defeat, 
and he was obliged to retreat day and night till ho rcnclied 
Trmomalee The war now assumed a most alarming 
aspect The British officer indeed had lus force raised to 
ten thonsand, for the most part regular infonfrj, winch 
gave him a superiority la the field , hut his cavalry 
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few and inefficient, wliile tlie enemy corered aU tlie 
country with excellent light horse, which cut off all his 
Bupphes, and left him no command over any spot beyond 
that ou which he was actually eucamped 

At the same time l^ppd, son to Hyder, afterwards so 
deadly an enemy to the English name, then only a boy of 
scTentcen, made a rapid excnrsion with 5000 horse to the 
vicimtv of Madras, and had nearly snrpnsed several of the 
European reaidenta la their country-houses The Indian 
princes expected to see their adversary reduced to extremi- 
ty by the want of provisions , but ibis was averted by tbe 
discovery of some hidden stores, which, according to 
national custom, had been bnned in the earth The 
nu&m, imprudent and unpatient, insisted that they should 
no longer wait the slow operation of fanune, but bring on 
a general action They made the attack at Tnoomalee, 
confident m their superior numbers and vast masses of 
cavalry , but Smith, by an able movement round a moun- 
tain, and by the shill with which his artillery was served, 
completely baffled the efforts of this great though irregular 
host 

The nu-lm, on witnessing these disasters and the dis- 
appointment of all his hopes of aggraudixement at the 
expense of the Enghsb, began to waver m the alliance 
Another check sustained near Ambdr, and the invasion 
of bis territory hy a detachment from Bengal confirmed 
him m the resolntion to withdraw himself from Ilyder, 
and agree to a separate treaty, which was concluded on 
tbe 23d February 1768 Under the pressure of such 
circumstances he obtained tolerable terms , but was obh- 
ged to confirm the grant of the Circars made by the Jlogul 
There were to be paid to him, however, five lacs annually , 
not in the name of tribute for this distnct, hut as a 
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friendly subsidy. Even from ihia Acre was to be deduct- 
ed, for the expensea of the ■war, a large aum at the rate of 
three lacs every year. Nor was any opposition to be 
made to the appropriation by the British of a considerable 
extent of Hyderie dominions. 

As the most dangerous enemy of the English, Hyder 
'ivas regarded hy the French as their best friend. Several 
able Frenchmen left Fbndicherry to join and advise the 
Mysorean chief. By these men Hyder 'was confiTtned in 
the opinion he had previously formed — that he ought to 
avoid pitched battles ■with the English, and make use of 
his advantage in hght cavalry, in cutting off their detach- 
ments, and plundering the country from which they 
derived their supplies. Several Enghsh posts were sur- 
prised, and a considerable nomber of prisoners were sent 
off to Seringapalam, The open conntry was again devas- 
tated. The presidency of Madras now restored Colonel 
Smith to the command, and recalled the two Civilians, 
who had been sent to controul operations, and whose 
interference had been most injurious. They couldmot, 
however, improvise regiments of cavalry, and for want of 
that arm. Smith’s operations were for the most part 
impeded and frustrated. 

After paying two visits to Pondicherry, and conferring 
with the French there, Hyder Ah made a rush upon 
hladraa with 6,000 horse. The fortress had lost none of 
its strength ; but the town, and the Black Town, the 
warehouses, the country-houses, and the villages, were as 
defenceless as at the time of Tippd’s foray. The presi- 
dency eagerly proposed terms of peace, or eagerly listened 
to terms proposed hy the Blysorean, who was anxious to 
he well on his road homeward, before Colonel Smith 
should double upon him and draw near to Madras. It 
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■was Yery eoon agreed tbat Hyder All sboald restore "wbat* 
ever territory he had tahen from the Eoglish, and that the 
Enghsh should restore all tbat they had taken from him , 
that he should assist the Engbsb in their future defensxxt 
irara, and that they should do the same by him 

The treaty of kladras, conclnded on the 4th of April, 
1/60, 'was soon followed by the inTasion of Mysore by the 
p^shwa and hia Maratta^ -who swept everything before 
them, hurning towns and villages, and cutting off noses 
and ears Hyder called upon the presidency of Madras 
for their promised assistance , but the presidency — and 
apparently with perfect tnith — affirmed that this was not 
a defenswe war, that Ilyder had brought the war upon 
bimself, by maViug preparationa to invade the temiory of 
the pSshwa, and by conmiisg with certain disaffected 
Moratta chiefs Hyder then offered money, and endea 
Toured to work upon the fears of the English, hy repre- 
senting what turbnlent neighbours the Marattas would be 
to them, if allowed to conquer aud occupy MTSore Still 
the council of Madras declined sending a single gun or a 
single sepoy to his assistance 

The pfebwa of the blarattas now courted a new alhance 
with the English, hot met witn a refusal Thus the 
Marattas and the Slysoreans were left to fight out their 
own hittles 

Hyder and his son Tippu were defeated in several 
encounters, and reduced to sad straits By the month of 
November, 177lj the Marattas were in possession of all 
hlysorc, except Senngapatam, and some of the strongest 
forts, and were pressing upon and plundering the borders 
of the Carnatic Tlien the presidency sent an army 
towards that frontier, before which the Marattas retreated 

5 u'ly, 1772 , a treaty ot peace was conctadeh between 
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Ilydcr and tlic p^shva ; the Marattas ohtaliiing a conside- 
rable portion of Mysore, together "with fifteen lacs ’of 
rupees in hand, and fifteen lacs more in promises. 

Ilydcr as soon as he bad extricated bimself from this 
inration, employed the most actire exertions to regain his 
lo’st'tcrritory ; turning his attention first to the Malabar 
coast, the communication rrith rrhicb could only be maiu- 
tmned through the inlerrcning district of Coorg. He 
suddenly inraded that coontr}*, xrhich he found almost 
rvholly unprepared, and made a singular display of bar- 
barian cruelty. lie proclaimed a reu’ard of fire rupees for 
CTcry bead presented to him, and sat in state to rcceire and 
pay for these bloody trophies ; scren hundred vere brought 
in before he ordered the carnage to cease. Coorg was sub- 
dued; and the once potrerful state of Calicut, distracted 
by internal commotions, scarcely made any resistance. , 
Ilia next mm vas to rccoxer the eilcnsWc territories 
Trrested from him by the Marattas ; and in this he 'was 
much faToured by the dhtractions In which that powerful, 
confederacy was soon inTolrcd, Madu Il4o, their warlike 
chief, died in 1772i and after a short intcnral was succeed- 
ed by lUgooat lUo, belter known under the name of 
Higoba, whose authority, bowerer, was by no means fully 
acknowledged. The Jlysorean prince, therefore, fearlessly 
entered and orerran a large portion of the ceded country. 
lUgoba, indeed, hastened to its defence, hut being recalled 
by a violent insurreclioB, which ended in the overthrow 
of his power, he concluded a treaty allowing Hyder to 
occnpjr dl tlic proriace. .anth or tlic Ki.ln«. Aoolli" 
Maip .cat aflcnsnl. ondw Harr Punt, ' 

party .Well cipdlcj JU-ol,.. praetratiJ into AIJ"" '• “ 
tte rija, liatiog gaiaril oTrr a drtaciiiarat of c - ara 
troop., limed all liU attampn. "”<1 ‘>'>'‘5^ ““ 
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Immediately after the treaty vilh K&goba, Ilyder be- 
gan operations against a nnmber of independent chiefs, 
■within the Lmits of Ins territory Among the most re- 
markable of these was Gooty, the castle of ilor^ Rio, 
a fierce Alaratta freebooter. This stronghold consisted 
of numerous works, occnpying the eammit of sereral 
rocky lulls After the lower stations had been reduced, 
the upper made so obstinate a defence that a treaty was 
agreed on A yonng man sent as a hostage, being well 
entertained in Hyder’s camp, was induced to betray the 
secret cause of euhmusion, namely, that there was only 
a supply of water for throe days in the fort. He took 
no notice at the moment , hut soon afterwards renewed 
the siege, and IMor&n lUo was compelled to sarrender 
at discretion 

Tbo mo«t obstinate resistance was espenesecd from 
the Folygar of Chittledroog, who mled orer a warlike and 
fanatic tribe, called Cedar. They had reared in the most 
elerated part of their citadel a shnne to Kah or Diirga. 
Every Slonday morning solemn devotions were per- 
formed to the goddess , then a loud blast with the bugle 
was blown, upon which the garrison rushed forth in a 
desperate sally, with the object chiefly of procuring human 
heads, to he ranged m pyramidal rows before the dread 
temple of the destroying deity "When the place fell, two 
thousand heads were found piled in front of her portal. 
Hyder was obbged by Maratta invasion to abandon the 
siege, which, however, he afterwards renewed , hut it was 
only through treason that the governor was obhged to own 
that the mighty spell of Kill was broken, and to admit an 
enemy within the impregnable hnl walks of Chittledroog 
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WAR WITH MYSORE. — Continued. 

Ilyder prepares to aitatk the English— ‘War between 
France and England — Hyder marches on the Carn&lic 
Defeat of Colonel UatlUe — The Governor General's 
admirable exertions to strengthen the English forces — 
Sir Eyre Coote appointed to the command — TTyder re* 
ireals-‘—lIyder defeated at Cuddalore and at Arcot— 
The EnglUhHAkt 'iregapafr^'/rimUht^fCti^-d^onel 
Diathaaite's loss~*'}dadras Cavalry— Death of Ihjder, 
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house BO long adhered, and vith results bo fatal to then 
own interests 

As soon as hostilities cOTnoienccd, the Eaghsh govern* 
xnent formed a comprcIienstTe plan for the reduction of 
nil the French possessions m lodm, witliout any exception 
Pondicherry soon fell , to whicli conquest no opposition 
was made by Ilyder, who even pretended to congratulate 
them on their success MTien, however, they announced 
their intention of reducing Alahe, on the Malabar coast, 
he decidedly objected , urging, that the territory around it 
having heen conquered by him, was now inclnded in his 
dominions The British, not considering this argument 
of Bufficient weight to deter them from attacking n French 
fort. Bent a hod j of troops who speedily reduced the place, 
although the ambitious warrior gave all the md he could 
at the moment supply, in order to defend it It has been 
supposed, that hia resentment at this step was one cause 
of the rooted enmity winch he ever after displayed against 
England 

The government at Madras, while they adopted a more 
judicious policy in regard to the chief of Mysore, unfortu- 
nately shut their eyes to the posabihty of its failure, and 
could not be convmced that they were in any danger 
from his hostility --They sent to him Swartz, the Danish 
missionary, a highly respectable and amiable man, whom 
he received with kindness , and on his return intrusted 
him with a letter, recounting a long list of wrongs sus- 
tained from the English, addmg the ominous words — “I 
have not yet taken revenge it is no matter ” As it was 
evident that an expedition on a great scale was preponog 
lu Mysore, Mohammed AU represented to the government 
in the strongest taannerthe impending danger, and the 
necessity of taking the moat rigorous steps to prevent it 
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amiiiged the terms on -which the fortress was to be given 
np Flint, however, having with four of his men procured 
access, seized the commandant, and, aidedhy the well dis- 
posed part of the gamson, made himself master of the 
stronghold 

The next object was to unite into one army the differ- 
ent detachments spread over the country , the most 
numerous and best cc^uippcd being under Colonel Badhe, 
who had advanced far into the interior with a vieiv to 
offensive operation This corps amounted to 2800, the 
mam body not exceeding 5,200 

The presidency of Sladras gave contradictory orders to 
the officers commanding their scattered army, and there 
appears to have been no concert or good understandmg 
among the commanders themselves Colonel Bailhe 
allowed himself to he surrounded near Conjeveram by 
llyder a mam body IIis weak battalions defended them- 
selves most gallantly, for many hours , and they would 
have fought on still, if Batllie had not gone forward -waving 
his white handkerchief, to ask for quarter, and then 
ordered his men to lay down their arms The termination 
of the affair was a cowardly butchery of one half of the 
English who had sumved the evnage of the battle, and a 
horrible captivity to the rest 
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and 'witlmi a few weeks, ITandewasli, Cliingleput, Tcllore, 
and Arcot, were either captured or closely besieged 

The incredible exertions of Hastings saved the Cami- 
tic lie soon sent fifteen lacs of rupees to Madras as a 
present supply for the army, with a promise that more 
money should be forthcoming His missives and agents 
were sent flying through the country to procure it — at 
Jloorshedah'ld, at Patna, at Benares, at Lucknow, in every 
place "where the governor-general had a claim, or could 
invent one — for all considerations gave way in his mind to 
the paramount duty of preserving the British empire in the 
east The inert governor of Madras was recalJed, and Sir 
Eyre Coote was invited to take the command and the entire 
management of the war Peace was concluded with the 
Maratta Scmdia, and the brave and alert Popham was cal- 
led down from the Jumna 

The vetenn Coote took with him from Calcutta 500 
choice British troops, 600 lascars, and between 40 and 50 
gentlemen volunteers , for, seeing that further remforce- 
menta would be required in the CamMic, and well know- 
ing, since Goddard s progress to Surat, that the native 
troops might he trusted on the longest marches, Hastings, 
early m the ensuing year, 1781, started Colonel Pearse 
from Calcutta with five small regiments of native infantry, 
some native cavalry, and a miniature tram of artillery, to 
find or force his way through Cuttack, the Northern 
Circars, and half of the Carnatic, a distance of more than 
1,100 miles, and through a coimtiy cut up hy many nver'*, 
which were all to be crossed irbere broadest and deepest, 
or nearest their months Pearse and his gallant Bengal 
detachment behaved quite ns well as Goddard and that 
little native army, they overcame all obstacles made friends 
onthejoute, reached Madras at u mo«t cntieal juncture. 
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arranged the terms on "whidh the fortress ivas to be giren 
Dp. riint, hoDre^ei, hanng pnlh four of bis men piocuied 
access, seized the commandant, end, aided by the well dis- 
posed part of the garrison, made himself master of the 
stronghold 

The next object was to unite into one army the differ- 
ent detachments spread over the country , the most 
numerous and best equipped being under Colonel Bailhe, 
who had advanced far into the interior with a view to 
offeueive operation This corps amounted to 2800, the 
mam body not exceeding 5,200 

The presidency of Madras gave contradictory orders to 
the ofEcers commanding their scattered army, and there 
appears to have been no concert or good understandmg 
among the commanders themselves Colonel BaiUie 
allowed himself to be Burroimded near Conjereram by 
Hyder’s mam body Hts weak battalions defended them- 
selves most gallantly, for many hours , and they would 
have fought on st Jl, if Badlie had not gone forward, waving 
hia white handkerchief, to ask for quarter, and then 
ordered hw men to lay down their arms The termination 
of the affair was a cowardly butchery of one-half of the 
English who had surviTed the carnage of the battle, and a 
homble captivity to the rest 

Just before this unequal battle began. Sir Ilector Monro, 
with another division of the Madras army, was within a 
short march of Ilyder’s rear Had Monro come up, the 
^larattas must have been defeated , but it was pleaded m 
excuse of his reticence, thstbis nce-bags were empty, and 
hi8 troops half starred Upon learning the dreadful 
catastrophe of BaiUie, Sir Hector abandoned his tents and 
Atv-CT ’cfft ViMcivei 

Madras A great part ofthe country was ogam laid waste. 
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and Tnllun a fe^wecV.fi, 'W'nndcwasli, Chmglcput, ^ cHorc, 
and Arcot, ■^rcre either captnred or closely besieged 

The incredible exertions of Hastings •ared the Cnm^* 
tic lie soon sent fifteen lacs of rupees to 'Mailnis as a 
present supply for the army, with a promise that more 
money should be forthcoming IIis missives and agents 
were sent flying through the country to procure it— at 
JloorshednWd, at Patna, at Benares, at I ucknow, m every 
place where the govcrnor»gcncral had a claim, or could 
invent cue — for all considerations gave way m his mind (o 
the paramount dutj of prcscmtig the British empire in the 
east The inert governor of Aladras n as recalled, and Sir 
Eyre Coote was invited to lahc the command and the entire 
management of the war Ptacc was concluded with the 
Maratta Scindia, and the brave and alert Popham ^as cal- 
led down from the Jumna 

The veteran Coote took with him from Calcutta 500 
choice British troops, COO lascars, and hetween 40 and 50 
gentlemen volunteers , for, seeing that further reinforce- 
ments would he required in the Caro'ilic, and well know- 
ing since Goddards progress to Surat, that the native 
troops might he trusted on the longest marches, Hastings, 
early in the ensuing year, 1781, started Colonel Pcarse 
from Calcutta with five small regnoents of native infantry, 
some native cavalry, and a miniature tram of artiHerv, to 
find or force his way through Cuttack, the ^o^thern 
Circars, and half of the Cam itic, a distance of more than 
1,100 miles, and through a country cutup by many rivers, 
which were all to he crossed where broadest and deepest, 
or nearest Iheir mouths Pcarse and lus gallant Bengal 
detachment behaved qmte as well os Goddard and that 
little native army, they overcame all obstacles, made friends 
on the route, reached Madras at a most critical juncture, 
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nntl irere emmently useful in that quarter, particularly in 
the attack on the French line* at Cuddalorc, in 1783. 
"There are no difficulties,” asid IlastiDgs, "Trbiclithe 
true spirit of military enterprise is not capable of sur- 
mounting ” 

In the mean time, Sir Eyre Coote had taken the field 
against the Mysoreans, with 1,700 Europeans, and about 
6,000 nalire troops He marched to recover 'tVandewasb, 
which had been the scene of lus greatest exploit. Terrified 
at his name, Ityder Ah abandoned Wandewash, raised 
several of his sieges, and seemed on the point of flying 
hack through the ghauts But at this moment, a French 
fleet came to anchor offpdndicheny, and Coote was obliged 
to encamp on the hills behind that city. On taking Fdndi- 
cherry (after a siege) at the breakug out of this war with 
France, Sir Hector Jlonro had portly destroyed the forti- 
fications, and hod put a reiy emal] garrison m the town. 
Even this garrison had been withdrawn at the beginning 
of Hyder’s present invasion The French officers bad 
given their parole, the inhabitants had been protected and 
allowed to continue their trade , but the temptation was 
too'’ great, and wben it was aeen that the English were 
losing ground, and known that a great armament was 
coming from France, they had clapped, the Engbsh resi- 
dent ID prison, flown to arms, enlisted sepoys, and collected 
provisions for an army in Earangotty, at a convenient 
distance from Porto Novo 

Coote now disarmed the inhabitants of Pdndicherry, 
and matched away to destroy their depot Hyder, em- 
boldened by the presence of the French fleet — seven ships 
of the line and three frigates — ^bad descended to the coast, 
and he now moved on the right flank of the English, with 
the evident intention of protecting the depot, and keeping 
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open Ins commanications ■willi the fleet At one time, 
the t^vo armies were close to each other, and Cootc told 
his men that the day of nctoiy had armed But IIj der 
•would not accept the challenge to battle , and very soon 
he moved rapidly back into the interior, despondent and 
terror-stnken at the sudden departure of the fleet from 
Pdudicherry, 'With the old apprehension of the approach 
of a superior Bnghsh force, the French set sail for the 
Mauntma, on the 15th of February, 1781 Coote could 
not follow the Jlysorean army, for a sickness broke out 
m bis camp, and the country had been so wasted that he 
could And no forage for his cattle 

Penetrituig into Tanjore, Ilyder ravaged that beautiful 
district His eon Tippii made a rush at Wandewash, and 
even laid siege to that place Sir Edward Ilnghes, with 
an English squadron, destroyed HydePs infant nary m 
his own ports of Cahent and Mangalore, and about the 
middle of June arrived at ^ladras •with some reinforce* 
menta 

On the I8th of Jane, Coote attacked the fortified 
pagoda of ChiUambnim, near Tnchinopoly, about thirty 
miles S W from Cuddalore, and •was repulsed with very 
considerable loss Tins aflkir gave Ilyder such confidence, 
that he came again down to the coast, and encamped at 
Cuddalore, He took upgoodground, andmadchnwi and 
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dead upon tbe field, and raving and tenring his clotlies, 
Hyder fled on a fleet horse, and vraa soon out of sight 
with all his cavalry Coote had no cavalry to pursue him 
Ilyder was nest heard of at Arcot, whither he had 
recalled Tippd from ^Vandewash lie began to have a 
correcter notion of the spirits and resources of his enemy 
“The defeat of many Bailhes,” said he, “will not destroy 
these English I can rum their resources hy land, but 1 
cannot dry up the sea *’ lie sorely regretted having allowed 
himself to be drawn into tbe war by French councils > find 
he bitterly complained of having been deluded by expec- 
tations of a great French force He determined, however, 
to risk another battle, for the defence of Arcot The 
ground lie chose was the very spot where Bailhe’s detach- 
ment had been annihilated, and which he therefore consi- 
dered a lucky place He was again defeated, hut this 
time Conte’s army sustnined a severe loss This teas on 
tbe 2"th of August On the 27th of September, another 
battle was fought in the pass of Shohnghnr, near Vellore. 
Here Ilydcr was routed with tcrnble loss , and the fortress 
of Vellore, one of the keys of the Corndtic, almost redu- 
ced to extremities by famine, was reheved and saved The 
rams, the monsoon floods, and the rising of the fivers, 
put an end to any further extensive operations , hut before 
Coote retired into cantonments, Chittore, Palipeth and 
other places, were recovered 

During the campaign, on the 22Dd of June, Lord Jla- 
cattnej, an able and excellent man, had armed at Jiadras 
us governor of that presidency Ills lordship brought 
intelhgence of the declaration of war between England and 
Holland , and Lis first care was to gam possession of all 
the Dutch factories or settlements on that coast TIus 
was done with admirable rapidity. Sadras and puheat 
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.roeidered mthont figWmg, and Segapatnm yielded to a 
'bomliardnienl. The prieo at the laat-Damcd place, m 
arms, matllke stores, and merchandise, a-as of great 
Tslne, and afforded opportune aid to the fleet and army.' 

In these operations lord Maeattney had only some gen- - 
flemen volunteers, saioe of the Madras militia, and aidlora, 
and a few marines taken ont of tlie men-of-»vrar. 

Kothing nvOTe remained in tt&t quarter to take efrom 
the Batch ; hut on the other side of Polk’s Strait was the 
island of Ceylon, all access to which the Butch had most 
jealously guarded for more than a hundred years, and 
there they held the town and famed port of Trincomnlee. 
Lord ‘Macartney resolred to add these to the list of con- 
quests. Admiral Hughes, taking on board only 500 ' 
land-troops, sailed from Hegapatam on the 20(1 of January* 
1782,* and by the 1 1th of the aame month the English 
were masters of the town and port — one of the most 
important harbours in all India, the most secure place of 
refuge for ships surprised by storms, and so conveniently 
situated with reference to the settlements on the Coro- 
mandel coast, that a ship 'may reach it from iladraa in 
two days. 

Colonel Brathwaite, after assisting Lord Macartney in 
the reduction of Negapatam, had returned into Tanj ore 
with the view of recovering some of the fortresses of that 
country which had been taken by Hyder and his eon Tip- 
pu, rather by bribery than by force of arms. By the 
eame arts, Biathwaite was now deceived and misled by his 
Tanjorean allies ; and while encamped on the left bank of 
theCavery, on the 18th ofFebrnary, be was surprised, 
enveloped, and destroyed, by Tippd and a French corps, 
after maintaining a most unequal struggle from sunrise to 
sunset. The circumstances of Brathwmte^s defeat re-* 
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sembled those of Coloael BaiUie'e* he had only tOO 
English, 1,500 sepoya, and 300 natire horse , vhileTippd 
had 10,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 20 pieces of artillery, 
and 400 Europeans, commanded by French officers The 
French decided the long and obstinate contest by charging 
the exhausted sepoys vnth the bayonet The massacre of 
the pnsonera was prevented by the humanity and courage 
of the French officers, who were seen nating their oim 
lives, and cutting down Tippd’a savages to save the 
wounded and defenceless Engbsh The few Bnmvors of 
this bloody field— among whom was Colonel Brathwaite 
himself — were eoon namured m the homble dungeoiis of 
Senngapat&m This disaster was scarcely counterbalanced 
by successes obtained on the very same day over Jlyder 
Ah on the Malabar coast 

The regular cavalry of Madras was originally raised 
by Mohammed Ah, the oabdb of the Cam6tic The first 
corps embodied into a regiment under the command of 
European officers had served in the campaign against 
the Mysoreans in I7CS From 1771 to 17/6, this cavalry 
force was greatly angmented , bnt then — most unfortu- 
nately— it had been allowed to decline both in numbers 
and m efficiency It was through English weakness m 
this arm that Hyder '&ad Tippd had gained their advan- 
tages, and had eo often escaped pursuit Towards the 
close of this present war, these cavalry corps were 
strengthened and improved , and in 1784, when the war 
was finished, they were formally transferred, with the 
Enghsh officers attached to them from the nabob’s to thd 
Company s service From that moment all the mutinies 
among them, caused by the intrigues of a venal court and 
irr gular payments, ceased altogether, and for a period of 
more than sixty years their career has been one of faithful 
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6emce and brilliant BclueTementa. Among tbrir bme 
tubaidara, ■who Ute in the traditions of the natitc arctics, 
tod whose name and fame are pieserred in the histoTy of 
Biitlsh India, Sectmdiir Beg. Cawdcr Beg, ani 
Ibrahim, were the most remarkable. 

On the ythBecember, 1782, Hyder died. He was one 
of the most remr^ble of the race of Indian adTentnrera. 
Thongh destitnte of the tirsl elements of education he 
made his way to the throne of a great Idngdom, which he 
governed with considerable talent but without principle or 
humanity. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WARREN HASTINGS— CbnC?Mf?C(f. 


An empty treasury — Eastings visits Senares to compel the 
rija to pay— H m arrwt — Rising of the people in his 
defence — Ranger of Eastmgs^Eis presence of mind— 
Revolt subdued— NeiB rija appointed— NaUb ofOud 
and the ieguns— Treasure obtained-^Character ofEasU 
ings' aiminulralion—Remgns the Government and re- 
turns hotne‘^XiRpeacKed, tned, ontf ocjuitted— -Hw 
character. 


Tee governor-general had eahausted his resources hy 
providing for the ■wars with Ryder. The English domin- 
ion had been extended but the treasury was now empty, 
Hastings had therefore to raise money by all legilimatc 
means in his power. 

Some of the neighbouring princes ■who owed their 
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political CTiatence to Toglisli arms, and wlio ^ere entirely 
dependent upon tlie goTemment of Calcutta, were known 
to possess liidden treasures of great amount As they 
vould not pay voluntarily, and as no tune was to be lost, 
the governor-general and hia council determined to com- 
pel them to pay The first to whom they appbed the 
compulsion was Cheyte Sing, the rSja of Benares, who owed 
his existence as a prince directly and entirely to Hastings 
Francis, Clavenng, and Monson had transferred his do 
minions to the nabdb of Oud, but Hastings bad secured 
him m possession, upon condition of his paying a fixed 
sum to the Company At the breaking ont of the war, 
the govemoT-generfll demanded mote money aa an “ex- 
traordinary contribution," for which, id due time, allow- 
ance was to be made to the rdja At the same critical 
moment, Cheyte Smg was detected in an msidioua corres- 
pondence with the enemies of tbeEnghsh, and was observ- 
ed to assume an air of insolence and independence "I 
was resolved," says Hastings, “ to draw from his guilt the 
means of telie^ to the Company’s distresses ” 

The governor-general set out for Benares, the capital 
and residence of Cheyte Smg, and so httle did he antici- 
pate danger, that he took with him little more than his 
usual body-guard Cbeyte Sing came eastward as far as Box- 
ar to meet the governor-general, and lay his turban npon 
his lap, a token of entire submission 'With the r&ja m bis 
tram, the governor-general entered Benares on the 14th of 
August, 1781 Cheyte Sing was then taken seriously to 
account, and, as he rephed evasirely and somewhat imper- 
tinently, Hastings gave Mr Markham, his resident at 
Benares orders to arrest the T.qa at an early hour on the 
morrow Markham performed this service with only two 
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But tlic arrest landicd a flame, TThtcIi endangered Hastings, 
and, in his person, the fortunes of the English in India. 

Chcj le Sing had a strong party among his o\rn sub- 
jccla. Benares ^os the most holy city of Iliudostan, 
being to the Ilindi'is what Mecca is to the Mahometans, or 
xrlmt Jerusalem was to the Jews : it contained a population, 
^ho pretended to a superior sanctity merely from the 
place of their residence j it was thronged by fakirs, pil- 
grims, nnd derotces from all parts of India, It was this 
continual concourse of devotees that tended to fill the 
rfija’s treasury. 

Scarcely had Markham seised the riija, when there 
arose from the narrow crowded streets of Benares the roar 
of tens of thousands of angry voices, and the noise pro- 
duced hy a rushing mnltitudc. The devotees wcrc.nU 
armed. The r.^ja had not been removed from his palace, 
but left there with only two companies of sepoys placed 
over him as a guard. TldUicr the Bring streams flowed 
and concentrated from all parts of the city. Such was 
Ujc security of the English managers, that the sepoys had 
been left in the palace with their muskets and bayonets, 
but without any cartridges. 

^Yhc^ Hastings saw the danger, two other companies 
were sent to carry arnmnnilion and support them ; but 
thii small force got lost and buried in the crowd, and,* in 
attempting to open their way to the palace, they were 
massacred almost to a man. This over, the furious mtil* 
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of the Ganges, and, letting htmaelf down by a etnog fonned 
of turbans tied together, he threw himself into a boat and 
escaped to the opposite aide of the nrer 

If instead of running away, Eaja Cheyte Sing and his 
people had fallen upon Ilaatings, the consequences coold 
scarcely haie been doubtful, for at the moment the gorer 
nor-general had only fifty sepoys at hand for the defence 
of his house 

But eren when the first fury of the populace was spent, 
and the rSja had prored by his flight that be was afraid of 
extreme measures against Hastings, the situation of that 
small party of English m Benares remained rery critical 
They were bloeVaded On aB sides, they had scarcely aaj 
money with them, and they had not pronsions eren for a 
single day But Hastings’ courage, decision, and promp* 
titude never forsook him The lija, thongh atil] collect^ 
ing forces on the other side of the Ganges, sent to ofier 
apologies for the slaughter which had occurred The 
governor-general did not deign to answer him In the 
morning he was joined by a few faithful sepoys, and he 
called up another small body that were cantoned at Mir- 
zapore, on the other side of the Ganges, sending them 
orders to march against the palace of Bamnaghnr (just 
opposite to Benares), m which Cheyte Sing had taken up 
hi3 temporary abode 

In order that his fleet messengers might get through 
the blockading rabble without losing their despatches, 
he wrote in the smallest hand on small shps of paper, 
which were rolled np and put into quiUs TVhen the 
Hindds travelled, they were suicnstomed to lay aside their 
enormous gold ear rings, and put quills into the onfices of 
the ears to prevent their clonng up , thus no notice would 
he taken of the pieces of qoiUa containing the governor- 
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general’s earnest calls for immediate succour ■ for, 0o litfle 
had this storm been apprehended, that Mrs Hastings, Sir 
EUjah Impey, the chief justice, and Lady Impey, irerc 
tra^elhng up the country to join the governor-general at 
Benares It -was most fortunate for Hastings that Sir 
Ehjah \ras on this day only at a short distance from the 
city , for hia lifelong fnend, hesides being an eminent 
lairyer, "was a man of decision and courage, and in posses- 
sion of great influence mth all classes of the nativesi 
Upon receiving ha qiuU, Impey made every possible exer- 
tion to send sepoys and fnends to the rescue, Hastings 
always acknowledged that he owed his escape chiefly to 
the prompt measures taken by Sur Ehjah. 

la the course of the day about 400 sepoys were col- 
lected round the governor-general’s quarters , but m the 
afternoon, the officer m command of the sepoys who had 
rapidly advanced from Mirxapore, upon receiving Meir 
quiU, imprudently attempting to carry the palace of 
Ramnaghur, which was fortified, without having any 
artillery with him, got engined in the narrow streets 
leading to it, was repulsed with considerable loss, and was 
himself killed This incident gave fresh courage to the 
fauaUcal multitude, and induced Hasting to have recourse 
to a burned retreat from Benares 

But Warren Hastings did not run far. It was under 
cover of night that he fled from Benares, and, with that 
nsuti good fortroie which is oltenflant on courage and 
presence of imnd, — •before day, he reached in safety the 
strong fortress of Chunar, built on a rock, which nsea 
several hundred feet above the Ganges, and la situated 
about seventeen miles bdow Benares His flight of 
course, gave still further encoungemeut to the insurgents - 
the whole of the distnct rose m arms, people began to 
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flock in from the adjoiaing temtones of Oud and Bahar, 
voiving that they ironld protect the raji and the holy 
city 

The numbers and the temporary spirit of the Hindus, 
tvho thus surrounded him, animated for a moment the 
^eak and timid soul of Cheyte Sing , he put himself at 
the head of the insurgents, appealed by a sort of manifesto 
to the neighbouring pnnces, and, it is said, even spoke of 
driving the English out of all that part of India An im- 
mense native force was by this tune collected between 
Benares and the rock of Chnnar. 

Notwithstanding his ingenions precantion, several of 
Hastvcga’a letters miscarried , but most of them reached 
their destinations, and were obeyed with that rapidity 
which the exigencies of the case required Itloney was 
sent to him from Lucknow, the capital of Ood, and troops, 
quitting their vanous crntooments, concentrated under 
the rock of Chunar At this crisis everything depended 
on the fidehty of the sepoys, for there were hardly any 
troops in the country but these , and the sepoys were, for 
the most part, men of the same race nud country as those 
against whom they were to act, were, many of them, 
natives of Benares or the surrounding district, and, as 
such, had been wont to consider Cheyte Sing as their le- 
gitimate pnnee But the event proved that IIa«ling8 was 
right in relying on their unalterable fidehty to their 
standard or their salt, and on their attachment to the 
military point of honour, as greater than any they bore for 
their country or kindred, tbcir native pnnee, or even their 
rcLgion Not a corps showed any reluctance to engage 
the rija and the people of Benares, not a single case of 
desertion occurred 

On the 29th of August, a considerable body of Cheyte 
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Sing’s people, ^lio had advanced to a small fort not far 
from Chunar, -n-ere routed and compelled to leave all their 
lice and baggage behind them ; and, on the 3rd of Septcin- 
her, a still larger body were defeated with the loss of their 
artillery j on the 15th other corps were put to flight j and 
on the 20th the pass of Suhroot and the large and fortified 
town of Pateeta were forced, cleared, and. taken by the 
sepoys commanded hy Major Popham. In a very short 
time nothing could he seen of the force, which had been 
estimated at 30,000 men; ‘‘andm a few hours,”, adds 
the governor-general, speaking as the servant of kings, 
"the allegiance of the country was restored ns completely, 
from a state of universal revolt to its proper channel, as 
if it had never departed from it.” , 

Ihe rbja with his family and a few attendants fled 
precipitately to Bidjlghnr, tbeprinciptd stronghold of the 
Benares princes, and about fifty miles from tbe capital. 

To that capital the governor-general returned triumphant- ' 
ly, issuing a proclamation and an amnesty for all except 
Cheyte Sing and lua brother. "No time was lost in Bend- 
ing troops to Bidjlghnr. The poor rlija had not courage 
to await their arrival: he fled in the night to find refuge, 
and an exile from which he never returned, among the 
Pijas of Bundlecund. According to Hastings, the r&ja had 
carried off with him an immense sum of money, besides 
jewels of great price ; but current rupees to the amount of 
about £250,000 were fovuidluthc old castle. Tliia money 
was appropriated by the troops, who for five months had 
received Utile or no pay. , 

In the meanwhile the governor-general, considering a 
puppet T5.ja necessary atUenares, had selected a young 
nephew of Cheyte Sing to fiU that part. The tribute to 
tbe Company was raised to forty lacs of rupees, the 
z 
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governor-general took tbe entire jonsdiction and manage- 
ment of tbe city and conntiy into hia own bands , even 
the mint, tbe last vestige of sovereignty, was taken from 
this boy r^ja and pat under the control of the Company’s 
resident at Benares 

By this revolution an addition Df abont £200,000 per 
annum was made to tbe revenues of the Company , but of 
ready money there was none, and money must be procu- 
red 8omen*bere, or the French would trinmph m the 
Cambtic, and all India would be lost 

Asoph-ul-Dowla, nabdb of Oud, stood indebted, on 
the Company's books, in nearly one milhon and a half 
sterling Like Chevte Sing, (he rrfja of Benares, he was 
entirely dependent on the Company, and on the protec- 
tion of their troops, against the plundering Murattas and 
Ituhilbs Instead of paying his debts, be spent his 
money in lasary and evtiavagaoce, and in the erection of 
gorgeous edidces The oabdb had been repeatedly warn- 
ed that money must be forthcoming, that without money 
to snstam the war there would be no «afety either for him 
or for tbe English Asopb-ul-Dowla protested that he 
had no treasure to bestow, but that two great ladies m his 
dominions Lad for more money than they ought injustice 
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the begama These last facts were sworn to, as well by 
the British officers anti other Enghshmen as by natives 
The facts were indeed, at the tune, notonous, although 
years after they were denied in the Bntish parliament by 
men who were seeking to rum Hastings, for the means he 
had employed to save the Bnltsh Indian empire 

It was agreed between AsGph-ul-Dowla and Hastings, 
tbat the two begums should be dispossessed of a portion 
of their immense estates, and that the nabob should have 
and hold the jaghfrs taken from them , that the begums’ 
hidden treasures should be seized, and the money paid 
over to the Company m partial or entire discharge of the 
debt the nabdb owed it The treaty of Chnnar was signed 
on the 19th of September The nab6b charged himself 
with the enecntion of the processes for getting the lands 
for himself, and the rupees for the Company lie return- 
ed to Lucknow, his capital, and from that city ho presently 
went to Fyzahad, the residence of the begums Those 
two ladies were very tenacious of their money , their 
servants were uncommunicative — the hidden treasure was 
not to be found* neither promises nor threats had any 
effect upon the two eunuchs who were in all the begums’ 
secrets, and who were making money hy employing their 
great capita] 

Severe and unjustifiable measures were resorted to, 
not by Hastings, but by Asfiph-uI-DowIa, to extract a 
confession, and, by slow degrees, money was extorted 
from the two eunuchs of the household to the amount of 
about jfio00,000, As Hus fell far short of the estimated 
amount of the treasure, other acts of seventy were practi- 
sed Although the two bourns and their two agents bad 
few virtues, and very little claim on the sympathies of the 
people of the country, these acta are not to be justified , 
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goTemoT-general took the entire junsdiction anJ manage- 
ment of the city and country into Ins own hands , even 
the mint, the last Testige of sorcrcignty, was taken from 
this hoy rajn and put under the control of the Company’s 
resident at Benares 

By this revolution an addition of about ^£200^000 per 
annum was made to the revenues of the Company , hut of 
ready money there was none, and money must be procu 
red Bomenhere, or the French would triumph m the 
Carnatic, and all India would be lost 

Ashph ul-Dowla, nabdb of Oud, stood indebted, on 
the Company’s books, in nearly one million and a half 
sterling Like Chevte Sing, the raja of Benares, he was 
entirely dependent on the Company, and on the protec- 
tion of their troop*, againai the plundenog Marattas and 
Bdhillas Instead of paying his debts, he spent lus 
money in luxury and extravagance, and in the erection of 
gorgeous edifices The nah6b had been repeatedly warn* 
cd that money must be forthcoming, that without money 
to sustain the war there would he no safety either for him 
or for the Enghsh Asdph-ul-Bowh protested that he 
had no treasure to bestow, but that two great ladies m lus 
dominions had far more money than they ought in justice 
to he possessed of 

These two begums, were, one the mother of the late Na- 
bob SujaDowH, the other his wife, and the parent of the 
reigning nabCb It was said that great doubts might be 
entertained os to the validity of Suju Dowla’e tcatauieutary 
bequest It was proved that the two begums had promo- 
ted insurrection in Oud, and had encouraged the partisans 
of Cheyte Sing, immediately after the ma»8acre of the 
sepoys and ofilcers in Benares M cak defacbmcnls of the 
Company’s troops bad been attacked by the rctamen of 
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the tegums. These last feels vere sworn to, as well by 
the British officers and other Englishmen as by natives. 
The facts were indeed, at the time, notorious, although 
years after they were denied in the British parliament by 
men who were seeking to ruin Hastings, for the means he 
had employed to save the British Indian empire. 

It was agreed between A66ph-ul-Dowla and Hastings, 
that the two begums should be dispossessed of a portion 
of their immense estates, and that the nabdb should have 
and hold the jaghirs taken from them ; that the begums* 
hidden treasures should he seked, and the money paid 
over to the Company in partial or entire discharge of the 
debt the nahdb owed it. The treaty of Chiinar was signed 
on the 19th of September. The nah6b charged himself 
with the execution of the processes for getting the lands 
for himself, and the rupees for the Company. He return- 
ed to Lucknow, his capital, and from that city he presently 
went to Fysabid, the residence of the begums. Those 
two ladies were very tenacions of their money; their 
servants were uncommunicative — the hidden treasure was 
not to he found I neither promises nor threats had any 
effect upon the two eunuchs who were io all the hegums’ 
secrets, and who were making money by employing tbeir 
great capital. . . 

' Severe and unjustifiable measures were resorted to, 
not by Hastings, but by Ae6ph-uI-DowIa, to extract a 
confession ; and, by slow degrees, money was extorted 
from the two eunuebs of the household to the amount of 
about ^6500,000, As this fell far short of the estimated 
amount of the treasure, other acts of severity were practi- 
sed. Although the two begums and their two agenfshad 
few virtues, and very little claim on the sympathies of the 
people of the country, these acts are not to be justified ; 
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but It was proved that the reports of them drawn up by 
the prosecutors of Hastings were greatly exaggerated 
Nearly a quarter of a centory after the imprisonments 
and alleged tortures, lu the year 1803, Lord Yolentia 
found, at Lucknow, well, fat, and enormously rich, 
AUmas All Kh&n, on whose eof^rmgs Mr Burke had 
been so indiguant and so pathetic After all the cruel 
plunderings he was said to bare undergone, this ennucb 
was supposed to be worth half a million sterling lie was 
upwards of eighty years of age, sii feet high, and stout in 
proportion The younger of the two begnms, over whbm 
BO many tears had been shed m England, was also alive 
and hearty and very rich 

"Whatever sums were procured at Tyrab^d were remitted 
by the nabbb to Hastings, and were by him immediately 
npphed to the support of the ruinous wars in the CarD&> 
tic , to the’ opetatious on the side of Bombay, and to 
subsidies for keeping the Marattas quiet Bat for the 
money thus obtained and tbos applied, India must have 
been lost to England 

The last two years of his administration in India, 
formed by far the happiest penod of the public life of 
Warren Hastings The peace with France, wliicb paraly- 
zed the moat powerful of the native pnnccs, enabled him 
to get the whole country into astatc of tranquillity, which 
had not been known for ages It also enabled bun to 
extend Bntish influence in several new directions, and to 
confirm it in others Notwithstanding some great exploits, 
like Bodney’s victory and Elliot’s defence of Gibraltar, the 
war With America and France had been more dislionoumble 
to England than an} lO which she had been engaged in 
modem times , America was losh—tlisastcrs had attended 
her flag almost everywhere, except in India, where her 
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poorer and itpntalion were for greater at tbe end tliaa 
they had been at the beginning of boatiUties. 

Nor was it a rain boast In Hastings to say— “This is 
jny work I MTiateter else I hare done, I have done this 
—I hare rescued the Carn&tic when at the last gasp ; I 
hare preserved and extended the British empire in the 
East I ” No one in India, either native or British, doubt- 
ed the fact. In the anpreme council all opposition ceased, 
nv hacasna of \ha n^daat kind ; and the tccoeda and 
protests of Clavering, Monsoo, and Trancis, were read 
with astonishment and ioihguatton, and with the intimate 
conviction that, if their schemes had been followed, India 
would have been lost hke America. Yet, at this very 
time, the vindictive Francis was preparing, in England, 
the means of impeaching and ruining the governor- 
general. 

In the month of Jtarcli, 1/84, Hastings went through 
Benares to Lucknow, and there spent five months in great 
tranqmUity, hut engaged all the time with the ministers of 
the nabdb, and the agents of other native princes. He re- 
commended measures of govemment which would increase 
revenue without oppressing the people, and which would 
promote agriculture, trade, andgeneral tranquillity. This, 
he knew, would he his last journey up the country. He 
did not return to Calcutta until Novemher, having spent 
a considerable Ume at Benares, where the restoration of 
tranquillity and order was perfect. He now prepared to 
quit India. 

• So soon, as it was pubhcly known that he was about to 
quit the government, which he had held for thirteen years, 
numerous addresses were got up, and presented by all 
classes ; by military officers, by the civd servants of the 
Company, by factors and traders,' and by natives of all 
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todIs, as %rell as by Europeans He bad been a benefac* 
tor to the people of Bengal, who always regarded him 
mth Trarm good ^111, and \rho had conceired a romantic 
or superstitions admiration of hw prestige, or fortune, of 
his commanding yet concfliatmg manners, and of the 
splendour and pomp Tith which, for state purposes, he 
always surrounded himself The natires, indeed, regarded 
him in no other light than that of their Borereign , and 
not a few shed tears at the thought of losmg him 

As to the civil servants of the Company, many of them 
owed to him their appointments or promotions, and all 
having been brought frequently into close contact with 
him had been impressed by his commanding ability and 
marvellous rapidity m the despatch of bosmess , but the 
enthusiastic admiration and affection of the army for a 
mere cinlian was more extraordinary Theybadheen won 
by Hastings’s onginal and bold military conceptions at 
the commencement of the war, by the flattering confidence 
he always reposed in the troops, and by the honours and 
distmctions with which he treated them on all proper 
occasions One of bis last pubhc acts was the issuing of 
a general order to the Bengal army, expressing m forcible 
language Ins sense of its past services, and affirming that 
there are no difficulties which the true spirit of military 
enterprise is not capable of surmounUng 

It was this conduct that endeared Hostings as much to 
the army as to the other branches of the service The 
dark faces of the sepoys looked darker at his departure 
When on the 8th of February, 1785 , he delivered up the 
keys of office, and walked down, a pnvate man, to the place 
of embarkation, lus friends and admirers formed o com- 
plete avenue from the palace to the water side, standing 
on either side of his path , many barges escorted him far 
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dom the Hooghly, imd eonie reluctant friends did 
not lease him until the pilot left the ship, far out at sea. 

He landed at riymouth in the month of June, and posted 
up to London and to court, confident of a good rc- 
ception. » 

He was not disappointed ; the hing find qncen Tcccived 
him and Sirs. Hastings most gracionsly; the Coart of 
Ditectora leceired. him in a solemn Bitting, and tho chair- 
man read a rote of thanks for Ms great achicrcmcnts, which 
had been passed without one dissenting toice. 

Yet in the course of the next session of parliament the 
Commons resolred to impeach both Sir. Warren Hastings 
and his friend Sic Elijah Impey, the chief justice. FcancU 
had complete possession of Burke’s ear ; and Francis, ever 
since his return from the East, in 1781, had devoted tho 
whole of his extraordinary abilities, to the blackening of 
the Indian admlnistcation. 

The parliamentary votes for the impeachment of Hast- 
ings, the impeachment itself, the examination of witnesses, 
and^e documentary evidence, and the grand trial in 
Westmmstet Hall, were dragged out to the wearisome 
length of nine years ; and then, on the 17th of April, 
1795, the distinguished govemor-general was declared Not 
Guilty upon every charge. 

Hastings surviTcd this trial for many years, and died 
on the 22nd of August, 1818, in the 0Gth year of his age. 

In the great ^art of inspiring large masses of human 
beings with confidence and attachment, no ruler ever sur- 
passed Hastings. Among the numerous merits and the 
great deeds that will preserve hia name in the history of 
British India, and in the history of his own country, 
must be mentioned the noble encouragement he afforded 
to liberal studies and scientific researches. Aa well by 
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hia eznmple as by his mimificence, he gate an impulBe to 
learning in the indolent atmosphere of Bengal 

Erery young officer or writer of the Company, who 
auccessfuUy applied htmsdf to the stndy of the native 
langnages and hteratore, or the geography, or to the na- 
tural history of India, fonod in him a friend and generous 
patron He acq^mred a deep knowledge of Persian end 
Arabic literature , and thongh he did not himself learn 
the Sanscnt, he was the first that succeeded m gaining 
the confidence of the pundits, or hereditary pnests of 
India, whereby he obtained, for other English scholars 
and students, the key to that mystenous and jealously 
guarded language, and to the secrets of the ancient 
Srahminical theology and junspmdence It was under 
Ills protection that the Asiatic Society of Bengal com* 
jnenced its career , and it was during his administration 
that Enghshmen really began to acquire that knowledge 
of India, and the character, habits, and institutions of 
the people, without which their anomalous empire could 
not have been maintained for any length of time 
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LORD CORN'WALLtS.— SIR JOHN SHORE. 

New ffovernor-ffeneral — Directed to maintain peace— Im- 
, pombilitj/ofihdeoun^'irarmth Tippit Sultan— Tip- 
pb'i higotr]/ and intolerance — His cruelties in Coorg and 
Malabar— He attach Tracancore— English declare tear 
against Kini—Lord ComtcalUs takes Bangalore— ^Advan- 
ces to Seringapafam—His victory — Obliged to return for 
Kant of artillery, ^'c.-Hundy-droog and Saven-droog 
talen — March on Seringapatam the folloxoing year — 
Tippk capitulates— Forms of the treaty— Character of ^ 
"Lord Cornxeallis's administration — Succeeded hy Sir ' 
John Shore— Ecils of Ms nonAnterferenee policy— He 
resigns the government. > 

Os iho departure o£ Mr. Hastings, 1785, Ms place 
^ras ably Buppbed by Mr. Maepberson, senior member of 
.council, until tbe atriTal of Lord Cornwallis. Intbe inter- 
ral, tbc blarattas, under tbeir great chieftain, JIadaji Scin- 
diab, captured the city of Agra. 

Lord Cornwallis, the second gOTcmor-general of India, 
and the first who united to hb office that of commander- 
in-chief of the forces, landed at Calcutta on the 12th of 
September, 178G, and, after tahing the usual oaths, assumed 
charge of the government. Notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate way in which he had ended the American war, his 
lordship was still considered ns an able general ; and there 
seemed to be great advantages to be derived from intrust- 
ing the government of India to a tried soldier, and 
' from uniting the highest cavil with the highest military 
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The sultan after this inTested Mangalore, wluch was gal- 
lantly defcndecl by Coltmel Campbell. During this siege 
tidings arrived of the peace concluded between France 
and England, on which the French officers -withdrew their 
troops from the army of !Rpp6, and this obliged him to 
agree to an armistice which was to extend over the whole 
coast of ^lalabar. A more formal treaty was shortly after 
concluded, by which the Boltan agreed to release such of 
his prisoners as had Bumved his cruel treatment of them. 

TippA was a very different character from his father, 
liyder was indifferent on the subject of religion } but Tipph 
■was furiously aealous in the cause of Islamistn, and 
, adopted tho most odious and tyrannical measures for its 
promotion. His first persecution was directed against 
the Christians on the coast of Canara, who had been con- 
verted by the Portuguese. De forribly inflicted the rite 
of circumcision on about 30,000 and then distributed 
them amongst varioas garrisons. 

The people of Coorg bad taken advantage ofTippfi’s 
war with the English to rc-assCrt their independence of 
Mysore. They were now again overcoDie, end 70,000 
victims carried off by TippA to undergo the abhorred pen- 
alties of circumcision and captivity. 

The Marattas now formed an alliance -with the niram 
to check tlie increasing Influence of the Mysore sovereign. 
Tippd iiowever carried on a successful contest against tins 
powerf\il confederacy, and acquired the greatest military 
name in Ilindostan. And ha-ring thus increased his mi- 
litary power, he placed no leatnuut upon the riolence 
of his teal, destroyed the religious edifices in Malabar 
Proper, and either clrcumascd the people, or drove them 
from their homes. 

Uppd next attacked the kingdom of Travaucore, 
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power Lord Cornwallis was higli-mmcled, disinterested 
in money matters, mild and equable in temper, anxious 
to do good and prevent evil, steady and pcrserenrig in 
his application to business, and particularly distinguished 
by his sincere desire to matntmn peace and promote tlie 
welfare of bis Indian subjects 

Both the parliament and the Company had recommend- 
ed that no more wars should be undertaken for extension 
of termtory, and that leagues, and alliances with the 
restless native powers should he avoided llis lordship 
himself certainly went to the Ganges with the intention 
nnd the hope of avoiding wars of conquest, and of Lecpiog 
the whole of BnltsU India, and the stales dependent upon 
It, ID a happy condition of undisturbed peace It was a 
pleasant rmon , but it soon TSnislied llis lordship found 
himself constrained to act, >n politics and war, and with 
reference to the native princes, in much the same manner 
as Mr Hastings had acted 

Lord Cornwallis was strengthened in almost every way 
during three years of tranquillity, and his goremraent m 
India had acquired consistency and regularity before any 
senons conQict commenced The principal event which 
occurred during his administration, was the war with 
Tippi; Saltan, who, on the death of lljdcr,hsd succeeded 
to the throne of Afysorc Tippd had at his dispos'd troops 
estimated ol fiS.flOO, and a treasure amounting to three 
hundred lacs of rupees It was on the 2nd January, 
1 783, that he entered the camp and received Us allegiance 
Bussy, the brave French commander, had under him a 
numerous army devoted to Tipp& s interests 

Bednorc surrendered to General Mathews, hut was 
afterwards rctalen by Tippd, who made Mathews and his 
twee pruoners, and treated (hem with lus usual cruelly. 
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The srUro after this inrested Jlnugabre, uWcli ^as ga!- 
limUy defended by Colonel Campbell. Dunng tins siege 
tidincs arrived of tlic peace concluded between Franro 
and inriand, on wbicli Ibe French olTiccrs withdrew their 
troops from the army of Tippfi. and this obliged him to 
agree to an armistice which was to extend over the whole 
coast of ■Jlalabar. A more formal treaty n ns shortly nftcr 
concluded, by which the sulian agreed to release such of 
his prisoners na had turrived his cruel treatment of them . 

Tippd was a very different chancier from his father. 
Uyder was indifferent on the snhjcct of religion ; bnt Tipph 
was furiouEly zealous in the cause of Ulamism, and 
.adopted the most odious and tyrannical measures for its 
promotion, llis first persecution was directed against 
the Christians on the coast of Caunta, who had been con- 
verted by the Portuguese, lie forcibly inflicted the rite 
of circumcision on about 30,000 and tlicn distributed 
them amongst various garrisons. 

The people of Coorg had taken adrantage ofTippfi’a 
war with the English torc-nssert their independence of 
Mysore. They were now again overcome, and 70,000 
vicritns carried off hy Tippfi to undergo the abhorred pen- 
alties of circnmcislon and captivity. 

The Marattas now formed an alliance with the nizam 
to chect the increasing influence of the "Mysore sovereign. 
Tippfi however carried on a successful contest against this 
powerful confederacy, and acquired ’the greatest military 
name in Hindostan. And having thus increased his mi- 
htary power, he placed no restraint upon the violence 
of his zeal, destroyed the religions edifices in Malabar 
Proper, and either circumdsed the people, or drove them 
from thdx homes, 

Tippfi next attacked the kingdom of Travancore, 
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(1/89) and os (his vas in twialion of the treaty with the 
English, It alTordeil & regular ground on which Lord 
CoTDwalhs eonld dedare irar against him Tippfl seems 
not to have been prepared for (his prompt morenjent of 
the English In June 1790, tlicy eommenced the campaign 
on the boldeat ryslera of offensive warfare , their aim htmg 
nothing less than by the most direct route to ascend the 
Ghauts from the eouth, and adrance upon Senngapatam 
In the month of Decemher Lord Cornwallis and some 
Bengal sepoys, reached Madras from Calcutta 

Tippu would now hare conscnled to negotiate, and 
affected to leliere that there was no war between him and 
the English In reply to his letter. General Medows said 
— “ The English, equally incapable of offering an insult 
as of submitting to one, have alwaj s loohed upon war as 
declared from the moment yon attached their allr, the 
long of Travancore God docs not always give the battle 
to the strong, nor tlie race to the swift, bat, generally, 
success to those who«e cause is jnst — upon that we de- 
pend ” 

The sultan no sooner received this letter then he set 
out for Senngapatam with the utmost evpedition He 
directed that oU his regular troops should assemble m 
that neighbourhood 

General Jlcdows soon captured Caroor, Counbatoor, 
Dindignl, Darspiiram, and other plates In some of these 
there was no resistance at all, and in others the resistance 
was hut 8 sham These captured forts were nearly all 
put in possession of some fnendly polygars of the country 
Tippd surprised and attahed an expedition under Colonel 
Floyd, but was repulsed at. Shoroor, after an ohstinste 
engagement, in which the sultan's hrolher-m-hfw was 
slam At the first moment of the surprise, the Enghsh, 
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outnumbered by ten to one, suffered rather severely 
Avoiding a general action, Tippu now returned from the 
ghauts, drawiDg off the Eagbsh forces from his omi pos- 
“ 'IKougli clu4«ly foUured up by tumu Englvsb 
corps, which made evtraordmary marches, the Jlysorcan 
got into the CarnAtic, which he and his father had so oftert 
ravaged before, and darting through a part of that country 
ULe a meteor, he left it in flames and smohe, committing 
a great amount of mischief and of cruelty 

A signal victory was obtained on the JIalabar coast, 
near Caheut, hy Colonel Hartley Cannanore and other 
places were captured, and the whole of that coast was 
cleared of the Jlysoreans And now the Polygars and 
Navts, aud all the Hindds of that coast, began to make 
bloody tepnsals for the homble wrongs they had suffered 
at the hhods of Tippd’s Mussulmans The profanation 
of thtiT, temples, and tho deatTuction of Vhew idols, had 
driven these naturally cjuiet people into the most savago 
fury 

Hot only the cruelly oppressed people ofTravancorft 
and the Malabar coast, but also the people dwelling on tbe 
frontiers of Tippu s Mysorean dominions, rejoiced at tbe 
prospect of the overthrow of the tyrant, and welcomed 
tbe British troops and the docile sepoys On tbe advance 
of a force tinder Colonel Maawell into tbe Barabmahid 
Talley, the fields, covered with plentiful crops, were no 
where abandoned by the peaceful cultivators the herds- 
man attended bis numerous docks tbe weaver continued 
at lua web , and the avaricious faaz&r-man exposed his 
whole stores to the soldiery without appreheuaiou of la- 
jostice or violence Tbe discipline maintained in these 
campaigns reflects the highest credit on tbe commanding 
and regimental officers, without whose strenuous and 
A a 
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(1789) and as this 'm m Tiolabon of the treaty vith the 
English, It afforded a regidar ground on trhich Lord 
Comwallia could declare war against him Tippfl seems 
not to have been prepared for this prompt moTementof 
the English In June 1790, they commenced the campaign 
on the boldest system of oflensire warfare , their aim being 
nothing less than by the most direct route to ascend the 
Ghauts from the south, and advance upon Sermgspstam 
In the month of December Lord Cornwallis and some 
Bengal sepoys, reached Madras from Calcutta 

Tippii would now bare consented to negotiate, aod 
affected to believe that there was no war between him and 
the English In reply to his letter, General iledcws said 
—"The English, equally incapable of offenng on Jn«ult 
as of aubmiUiug to oue, have always looked upon tm as 
declared from the moment yon attacked their allt', the 
king of Trarancore God does not alw'iys giro the battle 
to the stroog, nor the race to the swift, but, generally, 
success to those wbo«e cause is jnst — upon that we de- 
pend " 

The sultan no sooner received this letter then he set 
out for Senngapatam with the utmost espedition He 
directed that all his regular troops should assemble in 
that neighbourhood 

General Sfedows aoon capfoted Caroor, Coimbatoor, 
Dindigol, Darapiiram, and other places In some of these 
there was no resistance at alb ssid in others the resistance 
was but a sham These captured forts were nearly all 
put u) possession of some friendly polygars of the counby 
Tippii surprised and attaked an expedition under Colonel 
Floyd, but was rppnlsed at Sboroor, after an obstinate 
cngagetaetil, m wbirfi the aaltan’a Vicrtbet-in-lnw ■was 
•lain ' At the first moment of the surpn«e, the Enghsh, 
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outnumbered by ten to one, suffered rather Geycrely 
Aroiding a general action, Tippu now returned from the 
ghauta, drawing off the Enghah forces from lus own pos- 
sessions Though closely followed up by some Enghsh 
corps, which made extraordinary marches, the Ilysorcan 
got into the Carnatic, which he and his father had so often 
ravaged before, and darting through apart of that country 
lihe a meteor, he left it in flames and smoke, committing 
a great amount of mischief and of cruelty 

A signtd victory was obtained on the Malabar coast, 
near Calicut, by Colonel Hartley Cannanore and other 
places were captured, and the whole of that coast was 
cleared ot the hlysoreans And now the Polygara and 
Naurs, and all the Tlindfis of that coast, began to make 
bloody tepnsals for the hornble wrongs they bad suffered 
at the hlinds of Tippd’s Mussulmans The profanation 
of their temples, and the destruction of their idols, had 
driven these naturally quiet people into iho most savage 
fury 

Not only the cruelly oppivssed people ofTravancorc 
and the Malabar coast, but also the people dwelhng on the 
frontiers of Tippu s Jlysorean dominions, rejoiced at the 
prospect of the oYcrthrow of the tyrant, and welcomed 
the British troops and the docile sepoys On the advance 
of a force under Colonel Maxwell into the Barahmahal 
valley, the fields, covered with plentiful crops, were no- 
where abandoned by the peaceful cultivators the herds- 
man attended his numerous flocks the weaver continued 
at Ins web , and the avanaous baztir-man exposed his 
whole stores to the soldiery without apprehension of in- 
justice or violence The disnpline maintained in these 
campaigns reflects the highest credit on the commanding 
and regimental officers, without whose strenuous and 
A a 
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con lant exertions it never could have existed m such per- 
fection. 

By the end of 1790, or early m 1791, the rajah of 
Travaucore, was re-eotabhahed m all his dominion^, and 
Tippu vras dispossessed of nearly all that he and his father 
before him had acquired on the 3Ialabar coast. In the 
month of Pcbmaiy, 1791, Lord Connralhs, ^rho had 
talen the field himself, laid seige to Bangalore, and took 
that important place by storm His lordship then resol- 
ved to penetrate into the heart of Jlysore, and to dictate 
his own terms of peace at Senngapatam, the capital of the 
country and the strongest place which Tippu held. His 
lordship commenced hia movements in the first days of 
Jlay 

The native troops, as well as the English soldiers, 
burned with impatience to take their revenge for the atro- 
cious and brutal degradation to which Tippd bad subjected 
their brothers in arms doting the last war, and even after 
the coRclosion of it. The news of (be fall of Bangalore 
filled the mind of the tyrant with alans, and induced him 
to mahe arrangements for remoTing from his capit'il his 
women and his treasure, and for doing away with sundry 
evidences in the city of Senngapatam of the brutality 
which he had exerased against, and of the insupportable 
in«ult3 he had put npon, the Enghsh 

lippi'i, however, took up a strong position, tome mOea 
in advance of Ins capital, behind the deep nver Cavery. 
The march of Cornwallis and of General Abcrcromby, the 
second in command, who moved on a different line, 
cxce«sively labonous They had to maVe the roads by 
which they were to advance , and for fifty miles and more 
Abercromby’s route was acnjsa steep mountains, where 
the battering train, proviuons, and stores, were moved with 
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the greatest difUcolty! They dao suffered severely through 
a want of forage, Tjppd having destroyed all. Jloreover, 
in the latter part of their march, the periodical rains, and 
bad food, and lohg fatigue, bronght on sichness and 
disease. The Jlaratta allies, who had solemnly engaged 
to co-operate with a great army of horse, did not keep 
their appointment. 

' Lord Cornwallis, however, reached Arikera on the 
Cavery, and about nine miles from Seringapatam, on the 
13th of May; and, crossing the river, he attacked Tippil, 
on the l5th, before General Ambcrcromby could join Idm. 
In spite of their advantageous position and formidahle ar- 
tillery, the Mysoreans could not stand the charge of the 
British bayonets ; they were driven from place to place, 
and were at last obliged to seek shelter under the guns of 
their capital. The road thither was open, the prize seemed 
within reach j but in the very hour of victory the English 
found it necessary to retreat. The force with Cornwallis, 
though strong enough to beat Tippd’s army in the Held, 
was not strong enough to invest a well fortified place hkc 
Seringapatam ; and they had with them neither provisions 
nor military stores enough for a long siege. Add to this, 
the draught-bullocks were dying fast, the camp was half- 
filled with sick, and the pitiless rains continued. There 
was nothing for it but a retreat. Abercromby, who was 
within three marches of Seringapatam, was ordered to re- 
tire to the coast j Cornwallis burst the greater part of his 
battering-guns, having no cattle to drag them off, and 
began bis mortifying retreat on the 2Gth of May. Towards 
the end of his first day’a march, some of the Maratta 
allies came up to his lordship’s aid ; hut it was now too 
late. 

In the mean time the troops were employed in the 
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reduction of eome of tbe fremendouB droogs, or prccipl* 
tous rocls.s, whicli nae like bo many fortresses, in this as 
•well ns in other of the derated plains o^ India Among 
theie, hiundidroog, almost inaccessible by nature, had 
been fortified ■with ercry care to render it impregnable, 
and was placed under the command of one of Tippu’s 
ablest officers The only one of its faces at all capable of 
approach, had been strengthened near the top by a double 
wall , while the labour of establishing works on Us steep 
and erngsry sulea, and conreying cannon to tbc batteries, 
was cxccssiTc In twenty-one days two breaches were 
ctTccted, and one morning by clear moonlight, the assault 
was TaaJo by General Jfedowa in p-'Tson The defence 
was rigorous , huge masses of granite were rolled down, 
With tremendous crash, from steep to s'ecp , the assailanta 
nerertlieless overcame crery obstacle, and forcing Uio 
itiienot' gate, efifccted an entrance During the whole 
Biego they had only 120 killed and wounded, of whom 
thirty fell in the assault chiefly by the stones precipitated 
from the summit 

Tlie droogi being now riewed as no longer impregna- 
ble Colonel Stuart undertook Sarendroog, which bore a 
•till more formidable cbnroctcr, and had been considered 
by the commander as a place not to be attempted Yet 
after scTcn days’ npproaches and fire of open battenes, it 
•was earned bj storm witboul the loss of a single life. 
Ootratlroog Plruck with dismay by these Buccesses, fell 
with little effort , and ft coif7>-rfe main had meantime been 
•Ucrapted against Kisloaghcrrj, the capital and bulwark 
of the Daramabal This attempt foiled , Colonel Majwcll 
being only able to bum the tows, that it might not serve 
as a coTcr to predatory inroads The sultan, in the Inter- 
val, had sent an cspeJiUon to the south, which •itecfcded 
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by ti series of matjoravres, in carrying Coimbatoor '^rith its 
English garrison ; and, violating the capitulation by ^Th^tfh 
they "were to be allowed to join in aafely their countrymtfn 
at Falghaut, he caused thim to he marched prisoners io 
Scringnpatam, 

Daring this time proper preparations were made for 
renewing the war in the centre of Jlysore. Had this ndt 
been done, Tippti wonld again have rccorcrcd the Malabar 
coast, and have poured his rapid cavalry into the heart of 
the Camfitic. A fresh hattcriog-train, lOOclephants^from 
Bengal, an itnmensc number of huBochB, a copious supply 
of stores and pvotislons of every kind, were. coUcctC'd 
on the Malabar coast. The Company hod sent odt 
i£o00,000 in spedc; and the English government had 
sent ont reinforcements to the L'ng’B regiments in India, 
together with some fresh detachments of the royal artillery. 
The lilarattas, getting some of the money, were tolerably 
steady and active in their co>operation, and rendered im- 
portant service# with their light rapid cavalry. 

The passes which lead from Mysore into the Carnhtlb 
were now cleared, and scrcral strong forts which Tippii 
had erected in them were taken by storm. Thus the 
direct road from l^Iadras was opened to an immense con- 
voy, headed by elephants, loaded with treasure, marching 
two abretist with, the British standard displayed, Tippu’s 
advanced forces threw themselves into a thick forest, 
Taced and flanked by the river Toom and some deep 
ravines. Soon, however, they were attacked, defeated, 
and driven out of the forest^ hy Captain lattle, with only 
750 men and two guns. 

General Abercromby, who, since the retreat from tUh 
tipper country, in the month of May, had occupied can- 
tonments at and round about Tellicherry, began to move 
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agftiQ towards Senngapatam early in December , but be 
was kept waiting by some of tlie Jlarattas, who had gone 
plundering instead of joining him Early in January, 
1792, Lord Cornwalhs muted his main army under Ootra- 
droog, where he was kept waiting more than a fortmght 
by hi3 tardy ally, the nu&m of the Deckan, who was to 
join him with his army from Hyderabad At last the ni 
zim arrived , and, at the end of January, all the combmed 
forces pressed forward for Senngapatam 

On the 5th of February, Cornwallis once more got 
Bight of Tippn’a capital, and saw that the Slysorean army 
was encamped under its walls In the night of the 6th 
of February, Cornwallis made n successful attack, and 
took several of his redoubts 'When morning dawned, 
Tippu, advised and assisted by some Frenchmen, made 
some skilful monsuvres, but failed, and lost many of hu 
people He then fled across the Cavery mer, and threw 
himself into the great fortress of Senngapatam , on this 
more than 10,000 of hts troops deserted him The at- 
tempts made to recover the redoubts which bad been taken 
were all repulsed with temble loss to the enemy The 
Eughsh lo«8 dunng the whole day of this hard fighting 
amounted to 535, in killed, wounded, and missing , the 
loss of TippA was estimated at more than 4 000 

By the morning of the 8tb, Lord Cornwalhs had shnt 
up within the walls of the fortress, the whole of Tippd a 
army, with the exception of the cavalry which had crossed 
the nver Immediate preparations were made for the 
siege , and three European regiments, seven battalions of 
sepoys and some artillery, nt once girded the place. Pre- 
venting ingress or egress By the 21st, the close invest- 
ment of the fortress was well advanced In a few days 
mere the walls mu«t have been breached by the fire of 
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fifty licflTy guns, and the place vrould hare hecn made 
untenahle hy the Tcd-hot shot, plentifully poured in by 
the besieging army. General JledoTrs had undertaken 
to head the assault, and the men were eager for that close 
conflict. But, on the 24th, Tippu j-iclded to his fate. 

The treaty of peace which the “ Tiger” of Mysore was 
thus forced to accept, contoiDcd the following articles . 
1. That he should cede 0DC>ha1f of his territories to the 
English and their alUes. 2. That he should pay three 
crores and thirty lacs of rupees to cover the expenses of 
the war, &c. 3. That he should unequivocally restore 

all the prisoners who had been taken by the Mysoreans 
from tbe time of Ilydcr. 4. That be should deliver up, 
as hostages for the due performance of the treaty, two of 
his eldest sons. 

. In conformity with these terms, Tippd began to send 
the treasnre out of the fort to the camp of the besiegers 
and, on the 2Gih, the young princes, one of whom was 
about ten and the other eight years old, were conducted 
to tbe camp with great pomp and ceremony. Lord Corn- 
wallis received the children with tbe greatest kindness, 
and continued to treat them with all tenderness. 

• Sir John Eennawny, who was appointed to conclude 
tlie definitive treaty, encountered much slowness and 
many difBculdes on the part of TippA’a vakfls. The 
saltan particularly objected to restoring to the raja of 
Coorg the dominions which he had taken from lum. But 
as the rAja bad risen in arms by invitation, and had very 
materially assisted the English and their allies. Lord 
Cornwallis was determined not to abandon him. There 
had been but too much of this bad, base work in 1784, at 
the time of the peace of Maugalore ; and frightful had 
been the sufferings of those then abandoned! 
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Tippu now repaired his damaged walls, and infamated 
that he wonld breah the treaty Lord Cornwallis issned 
orders— most welcome orders to the troops— to re-cotti- 
nnince the cannonade, and sent off the two children for 
Bangalore This brought Tippii to his senses , his rakila 
assured Sir John Kennaway that he would agree to all that 
had been demanded. Cotmwallis -agreed to suspend oper- 
ations far one day, and recalled Tjppd’s sons, who, on the 
J9th of Slarch, presented to hia lordship the definitive 
treaty signed by their father, and brought into camp by 
his vakQs By this treaty the Eoghsh obtained all the 
dominions of Tippu on the coast of ^lalabar, a district 
aorroundiog TDindignl, and some territory on the western 
frontier -of ibe Carnatic, lodading the BaramahiU and the 
lower ghauts, the Marattns recorered possession of the 
country ns far as the nver Toombndra, which had been 
tbnr frontier hoe, and the nuam got all the coontry 
from the nrer Riston tothePennar, incloding the forb 
of Giingccottah and Cuddnppa Thus aU three ttlhes 
ehared, and about equally, in the dismemberment of the 
sultan’s dominions 

The territory thus acquired by the Engbsh did not 
yield tnneb more than half a million stcihng of annual 
revenue , but it -was highly valuable as strengthening the 
Carnatic against invasion, as affording excellent land com- 
■jnunicatioDs, and as containing ports on the Jlalabar const 
highly favonrohle to coinmcrce, and to tlic extension bf 
that influence at which they aimed The ^al^8, and other 
Ilmild people that occupied the coast of Malabar, were 
made happy by the change of masters, and by the full 
freedom now allowed them in the exercise of their religion, 
and m the enjoyment of their old customs 

To soothe the troops for the disappomtinont of their 
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expectations of booty in the storming of Seringapatam, 
and to rc'ward tbem for tbrir excellent conduct and rare 
exertions during the whole of the war, the coratnander-in- 
chief, upon his own reaponaibility, made them a gift, 
equal to eix months’ batta, out of the money paid by 
Tipptl ; and both he himadf, and General Aledows, his 
second in command, resigned their large shares, that thq 
soldiers might have the more. The army retnrned to the 
Company’s territories, good care being tahen to place 
respectable garrisons in the districts ceded, and particularly 
in the towns on the ilaiabar coast, hitherto occhpied by 
the enemy. 

Several years elapsed without any violation of the 
treaty 5 and all its conditions being Mfilled, the two young 
hostages were sent backto their father in 1704. The 
course of events, and absolute necessity, had forced the 
pAcidcally*disposcd Lord Cornwallis into the war with 
Tippd Sultan, and into-a scries of measures very contrary 
to the wishes, the policy, and Ihc system of non-interfep» 
cncc and non^iggrandizement of the British legislature 
and goTernment, The Company’s political relations were 
much extended during Lord Cornwallis’s aduunistration. 
nU f/reat cfTorts had all been attended with extraordinary 
success. To him belongs the honour of iutcodaciog the 
first code of written regulations for the internal manage- 
ment of the country. 

Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmoutli), a most 
respectable civil servant of the Company, wbo had resided 
long in India, and had rendered important services there, 
was appointed to succeed Lord Cornwalhs os govemor- 
*g\nf*jKL. Sir. Vdin. ^uuL alindani'i. harmJivtigt amU 
industry. He was particularly skilled in the revenue syi 
tern of India, and was of very padfie habits j and it ^ ^ 
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to have been expected that nil those great advantages 
which Lord Cornwalha had obtained, would be confirmed 
and improved, without any nst of war, or extension of 
pohtical connections, by a governor possessed of these 
quahties It was laid down by him as a rule, that the 
dictates of justice, no less than the dictates of economy, 
presenbed to the Company a system of non-mterference 
with the internal affairs or mutual differences of the native 
states , unless when interference should be required by the 
paramount duty of preserving the tranquillity and integrity 
of the Company’s own dominions 

Sir John Shore entered upon the duties of government 
on the 28th of October, 1793, on which day Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Robert Abercromby assumed the office of comman- 
der-in-chief. ‘ 

The pacific policy of this odminiRtration produced 
an effect the very reverse of that which was expected to 
result from it The nizam, and other alhes of the English, 
who had a claim on their protection and assistance, were 
left to their own resources , while the Jlarattas and Tippd 
Sultan were permitted to acquire a strength end impor- 
tance that subsequently rendered them formidable, and 
led to years of severe end protracted warfare In 1798, 
Sir John Shore resigned the government of India and 
sailed for England 
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THE JfAEQUIS WELLESLEY. 

Arrival of Lord Mornhffton — Tipp&'s schemes for on al- 
liance Kith France— 'Bistottred h\f Ihe ffoterntir-seneral 

— TTor determined on against Tipp/i—- Sertnj/a/jalam 
ialen hy General Harris — Death and hiirial of Tipph 

— His cruel eharaeter— Colonel iretleslmj made cicil 
and mililarf/ administrator at Serin^apatam — Deslora- 
iion of the ancient Hindu dynasty to the nominal soee- 
retynty of Mysore. 

Tnt noUeniaa who next filled the high and nrduons 
post of governor-general, waa the Earl of Moroington, 
afterwards MarqaU ^V<Uc8!ey. This nobleman, whoso 
splendid career almost eclipsed timt of Clive and nestings, 
reached Madras on tlie 22nd of May, 1 798. lie was sent 
with the strictest bjonctlons to follow a course directly 
opposite to that vhich he actually pursued. 

The non-interfercoce policy of his predecessor. Sir 
John Shore, had left the nitira in his exigencies, to allure 
into his employ a great number of Trench oificers, who 
bad organbed a la^e and superior body of troops. 

The attention of Lord Morningtou, us soon as he 
assumed his office, was attracted to the proceedings of 
Tippd. That sovereign, like his father Hyder, had been 
long connected in close alliance with France, as the 
power by whose aid he hoped to subvert the dominion of 
England. 

Early in Jane, 1798, the governor-general received the 
copy of a proclamation which had been issued by the 
French governor of the Mauritios, or Isle of Traace, 
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tber Yitli infonnatiou of enlistments raalans in that island 
for the scmcc of the Mysorean sultan This proclamation 
stated that TippQ Sultan, the great monarch of Mysore, 
had, through two ambassadors despatched for the purpose, 
addressed letters to the cotomal assembly of the Isle of 
France, to all the generals employed there, and to the 
French Directory at Pans , and that the said letters con- 
tained the following claoses — 

I That he, Tippd Sultan, desired to form an aUiancc 
oOcnsire and defcnsirc snth France , and offered to nain- 
at hia own erpeose, danng the contmnsnee of the 
war in India, whatcrer troops should be fumuhod by the 
French , and to supply (with the esception of certain 
stores) ercry necessary /or carrying on the irar ID That 
he had giren assurances tiiat all hu preparations were 
already completed , and (hat the generals and o/Hcers 
would find ercrjtlung necessary for earmng on a ipccici 
of warfare to which Furopeans liad not been neenstomed 
10 their contests with the naiiec powers m India III 
That he only waited for the sueconr of France to declare 
war against the English , and Uiat it was hia ardent desire 
to eapcl the English from India Upon tlie ground of 
these facts, the French proclamation recommended a lery 
of men for the semec of Tippu Saltan 

On the ISlh of June, nearly at the Tcry moment in 
which I ord 'NlorniDgton rcceiTcd the copy of the procla- 
mation and other lolclhgenre from the Isle of France, the 
aecret committee of Uic Court of Directors, wrote from 
J/ 3 ndon lo inform him that a large I-rcnch anaament liad 
■ailed from Toulon, on the ISth of 'May i and that it was 
COnffiTfd Jo be not «npo»*iUc that India might be the 
ohjert of attack by way of the I?cd Sea, after tbe con<iufsl 
®/ Egypt. Bat long before this despatch of the aecret 
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committee coiild rcacli tlic goTcrnor-gcncrol, he recciTcd 
through the overland channel, positive information of the 
landing of Bonaparte and the French army in Fgypl 
Moreover, as soon as Bonaparte nmved in the vallej of 
the Nile, he despatched a letter to Tippti, requesting him 
to send a confidential person to Suez or Cairo, to confir 
with him and concert measures for the hieraiton of Indian 
and this letter vras intercepted hy the Enghsh, and sent 
to liOrd Jlornington 

In the mcanwlule— as early as the 20th of Jane- 
some people from the Isle of rrance had joined Tippu m 
his camp, where one of thetr first operations vms to act up 
a tree of hberty, surmounted by the red nightcap of hber- 
ty and equality. They nett organized a Jacobin club in 
Senngapatatn The club was distinguished by this pccu« 
lianty,— the members were required to swear hatred to 
tyranny, love of liberty, and destruction to all kings and 
sovereigns, except the good and faithful ally of the French 
Republic, Ciiixen SuKan Ttpp& 

At the cud of October, Lord Mornington received 
intcUigeocc of the destruction of Bonaparte’s licet by 
Nelson, at the mouth of the hdc But it was not upon 
that llect in the ^Icditerrancan that the French could have 
depended for their passage down the Bed Sea, and across 
the Indian Ocean , and notwithstanding tlic great naval 
event, his lordship did not relax any part of the naval or 
mihtary preparations which had been commenced under 
his orders lie was still uncertain ns to the fate of the 
French army in Egypt, and ignorant vihether an addition- 
al force might not have been intended to co-operate with 
•A'iU \-uluii, Vj mls/ifiVnigTii inn^a'r 7rei/t, nnh ‘nfh.ng fne 
ordinary passage round the Cape of Good Hope 

The things which were peefectly well known at the 
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moment irere these — the Sfaratfas ircre faithless, and 
eager for conquest or plunder M Perron, irith hia nu- 
merous disciplined troops iras erery day gaming strength 
m the hlaratta country, and was looking forward for 
chances and combinations which might enable him to re- 
establish the French supremacy in India Every one felt 
that with or without the amval of a French armament on 
the coast, the implacable Mysorean had ample means of 
making himself dangerous, and would never cease cabal 
ling and agitating the country against the Enghsh He 
had on foot an army of 7C,C00 men, of whom nearly 
4,0,000 were disciphaed 

The English forces in the Carnatic were not all con 
ceutrated until the beginning oflfovember, and until 
that army was ready for the field, it would have been an 
imbecile act to threaten or remonstrate with Tippfi When 
that army was quite ready, explanations were demanded, 
which TippCi would not give In order to be near the 
scene of negotiation or military operatious, and to give 
to the public service hia own quick spint, and the advan- 
tages of a prompt decision upon every question, the go- 
vernor-general quitted the ease and splendour of Calcutta, 
and sailed to Madras 

TippO now declared that he was anxious for peace, and 
had never entertained intentions hostile to the Enghsh , 
hut he evasively refosed to receive Major Doveton as an 
envoy from hzs lordship Ihe gpivernor-general hereupon 
wrote another letter, recapitulating all the proceedings of 
the embassy to the Isle of France, and the other causes 
of offence and jealousy, which the sultan had given to the 
Enghsh His lordship again entreated the sultan to re- 
ceive ^lajor Doveton This letter was despatched on the 
0th of iTannBry, 1790, and xt reached Tippd about the 
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24tli of that month. Ko reply 'was, hoTCTCr, receiyed 
until about a month after it Jiad been handed to TippO ; 
and then — on the 13th of February — the ans'wer came in • 
the shape of a short and insolent note, in which the saltan 
said that he was going 'upon a hunting excursion, and 
that JlajoT DoTCton might be sent after him slightly at- - 
tended. 

But ten days before this tardy note reached him. Lord 
hlornington had put his armies in motion. The delay of . 
Tipph had been considered as part of his design to procras- 
tinate till the fayourable season for the attack of his capi. 
tal should he passed ; and, in the inleryal, it had been 
ascertained, that he had despatched another embassy to 
the French, repeating that he was quite ready for the war, 
and calling upon them to hasten the eqmpmcnt and sailing 
of an armament. 

On the 3td of February 1799, the gOTemor-general 
had directed the British army under General Harris, and 
the nit&m’s army under Mir Alum, to adrance against 
iifysore. His lordship addressed a letter to the Sultan 
oScriug moderate terms of accommodation and peace ; 
but he instructed General Harris to raise the terms in 
proportion to the saltan’s obstinacy anil the progress of 
the armies. The presence at Madras of Colonel Arthur 
"Wellesley, a younger brother of the gOTemor-gencral, the 
late illustrious Duke of WEttixCTo.v, had eentrihaUd 
Tery materially to change the feelings and opinions of the 
leading men in that presidency, where the majority had, 
at first, deprecated the war, not because they thonghtit 
unjust or unnecessary, bnt because tbey .dreaded the ex- 
pense aud doubted iU sueem. 


Colonel Wellesley, who b^d arrired in 
than a year before his brother the goyeTnor-gencrah 
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nlao stadied the country and the meana of carrying on ^ar 
in It, and had paid great attention to the natire troops, 
and to the means of improving the discipline of the ivhole 
army He ^as at the head of his own regiment, the 
brave 33rd "That regiment vas now attached to the 
niz&m’s force, and the general command of that force was 
given to Colonel 'Wellesley 

As early as the end of Febni'iry, General Hams jomed 
his array, which was then nearly all assembled in the 
■ticimty of Vellore A finer army, and one more perfect 
in nil points, had never taken the field in India It con* 
Bisted of G49 men, with sisty field pieces, and forty heavy 
guns for battering The nuam’s eontmgent, under Colo- 
nel V’cllcaley, who was to advance with General Hams, 
amounted to 20,000 men mclading the 33rd regimen^ 
C,500 thoroughly disciplined aejKiys, and a large body of 
well mounted cavalry from the Deckao In addition to 
these forces, Gcncml Stuart was advancing from the Mala* 
bar coast, with a Cambay annf of 6,000 fighting men, 
whereof 1,000 were Europeans , and another and smaller 
force under Colonels Head and T Brown, was gathering 
in the produebre countiy of the Barimahal, in order to 
co-operate on the enemy’s flank, and to secure the bring- 
ing up of supplies to General Hams’a grand army through 
the Cav^rypuram pass 

General Hams began hu march from Vellore on the 
1 1th of February , and on the l8th he was joined by Co- 
lonel Wdlesley with the ntz&m’a army The movements 
were impeded by want of good bullocks , but on the 5th 
bf March, General Horns crossed Tlppu’s frontiers, and 
commenced hostilities by nduaog several hill forts 

Instead of advancing towards the Coromandel coast to 
meet the grand army under Hams and Velleslcv, Tippd 
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inarched towards the hlalabar coast to encounter the small 
army of Bombay, before they should get clear of the jungles - 
of Coorg ; and on the 6th of March, a battle took place id ■ 
that wooded country, between the Tan of the Bombay 
army and Tippd’a forces. Three of the battalions of 
Bombay sepoys, under Colonel Montresor; though taken 
by surprise and at a distance from their mdn body, auffi* 
ced to keep the Mysoreans at bay from an early hour in 
th(i morning until holf-past two in the afternoon. ' Then 
General Stuart came up with the main body of the Bombay 
army, and completely defeated Tippfi, who fled to Peria* 
patom, whence he marched, not without confusion, to 
Beringapatam. 

It was not until the 26th of March, that Tippfl descen* 
ded towards the Coromandel coast, and showed his whole 
army in general Harris’s front. Tippd endeavonred to 
stop the high<road ; and 6o the 27th of March, o battle 
was fought on ground of hia own choosing between Sul-> 
ianpet and IMallareUy. The British army under General 
Harris formed the right wing ; the nizdm’s army, with the 
33rd regiment, under Colonel 'WcUesley, formed the left. 
The affair began with a hot fire of artillery from the My- 
sorean’s numerous and well-served parks, and ended with 
a bayonet charge by the 33rd. The loss of Tippd, in 
killed and wounded, was estimated at nearly 2,000 ; but 
this battle of SlallarcUy cost the English o:^y sixty-six 
men, in killed, wounded and nusslng. The cfScient state 
of the Mysore gun cattle, and the miserable condition of 
the Caxu&lic bullocks, precluded all idea of a successful 
pursuit. 

Though sadly daunted, Uppd prepared to obstruct 
tho advance of the invading army, which was now little 
more than thirty miles from Beringapatam j but he com- 
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nutted the senons nustale of beheTuig that General 
Harm -wonld take the aame road Trluch Lord Cornwalha 
had taken in 1732 Hama, however, chose a very differ- 
ent and a mnch better route, and moviBg with great secre- 
cj", he got across the Carfiy nrer and on another road, 
while Tippfi, completely at fanlt, was lookmg for him on 
the direct road to Senngapatam After comnuttmg some 
other mistakes, the hlysorean threw him«elf into his 
capiLil, and manned the lines m front of it By the 5th 
nf Apnl, General Hama was encamped on the gronnd 
which had been occupied by Abercromby, m 1 792, and 
the fine fortreBs, the white walls, the domes and minarets 
of Seringapatam, were once more m full view of the 
troops Sfany alterations and additions had been made 
to the works since the English last lay under them , for 
C 000 men had been constantly at work on the fortifica- 
tions during BIX years * 

There was some hard fighting in the lines and at the 
ontward defences , m a night attack, Colonel TTellcslcy 
had a very ■narrow escape from death , but the Mysoreans 
were dnren in, the approaches were pushed with ngonr, 
and by the 20Ui of ApnL the last parallel was completed 
by General Ilams, who, by this time, had been jomed by 
the Bombay anny, under General Stuart A close hreach- 
mg-battery was opened npon the fortress on the momuig 
of the 30th On the 2od of Slay, a second breachiag- 
hatfery began its work ofdemohtion At seren o’clock 
on the morning of the 3rd of "May, Colonel 'WcUcsley, who 
was Commanding in the trenches, reported that the breach 
was practicable The stonning partr was composed of 
upwards of 4000 men, divided into two colnmns, who 
were instructed, aflcr entering the breach, to file to the 
nglit and left along the top of the rampart The com- 
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■jnand was intrusted to Sir David Baird, who had been 
nearly four years immured as a captive in the gloomy 
dungeons of that fortress which he was now about to 
enter as a coutjueror. On the following morning* the 
troops destined for the assault were got into the trenches ; 
and at the hour of noon they rushed into the breach, and 
took Seringapatam by storm, in an incredibly short space 
of time. Tippfi Sultan, pierced with four wounds, was 
found dead under a dark gateway of the fortress, where 
his flight had been stopped by apart of the I2th regiment. 

During the whole of the siege and assault, from the 
4th of April to the 4th of May inclusive, twenty-two offi- 
cers were killed, and forty-five wounded j I8I British 
soldiers were killed, and 622 wounded ; while the loss in 
native troops was 119 killed, and 420 wounded. On the 
4th of May, when the storm was made, Tippfi’s forces 
consisted ;of 48,000 men, of whom about 22,000 were 
either in the fort or In the dependent intrenchments of 
Seringapatam. Counting natives and all classes of troops. 
General Harris bad never more than 20,000 men actually 
occupied in the siege ; and the two divisions which car- 
ried the place did not count many more tbau 4,000 men. 

General Baird, who had led the storming party, sent 
Major Beataou to request that he and his people might be 
relieved tliat night, as they were much fatigued with the 
escitiott3 of the day. It is usual to relieve storming 
parties as soon as possible after a place has been taken ; 
and among sevcml important reasons for tliis usage is tbo 
consideration that fresh troops^ who have not been expos- 
ed to the horrors of assault, and whose blood has not been 
inOamed by seeing their comrades fall by their sides, are 
less likely to commit excesses in the town than the men 
who have been so exposed. 
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Tile body of Tippd Soltan: tfas buned, vitb military 
honours, on the 5th of May, the day after his death, in 
the superb mausoleum of Lall Bang which he had erected 
to hia father, Ilyder Ah A violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, which killed several Europeans and naUves* 
gave an awful interest to these last and solemn rites 
The British grenadiers formed a street, and presented 
arms. The hunal service having been performed, a 
kfrant, or charitable giftof 5,000 rupees, was distnbuted 
by the kd*f to the fakfrs and the poor who attended tW 
funeral This was all strictly conformable to tbe Maho- 
metan rehgion , and, monster thongh he had been, Tippd 
had ever professed himself a devout Mossulman, and had 
ever been most scrupulous in outward observances Ifo 
doubt was left as to hia having udiuiuanly murdered soma 
Enghsh prisoners taken on the sight of the unfortunate 
affair in which Colonel TlTellesley was so near penahingi 
Black as was the deed, it was merciful m comparison with 
some which he had committed on the Enghsh fifteen 
years before 

Everywhere within tod about the palace, evidence 
met tbe eye or ear of his depraved and sanguinary tastes. 
His name meant tiger , he called his soldiers his tigers of 
War, and the tigers of the Indian jungles were lus pets, 
ftnd often his executioners — for the attendant that offended 
him, or the prisoner that was brought into his presence,! 
was not unfrcquently turned into a barred room, or largo 
cage, where the savage animals were let loose upon himi 
Near the door of his treasury an enormous tiger had been 
found chained. There were other tigers in the edifice^ 
tod so numcrons os to give some trouble to Colonel 
Wellesley The history and diaractcr of the son of IlydeT 
"wirre, in a manner, told "by the barbarous big toy wTiicli 
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■^ras invented for Ins amnsement, which "waa found in his 
palace, and which maj now be seen in the librair of the 
East India House, Leadcnhall«street. Tlus mde aaloma- 
ton 13 o tiger lulling and about to devour a European, 
who hes prostrate under the savage beast 

The treasure discovered amonnted, m specie and 
jewels, to about one milhon sterling, the whole of which 
was, bj order of the governor-general and council, distri- 
buted to the army All the members of tbe sultan’s 
family were very booh m the hands of the coaqaerors, 
although several of them were not within the walls of 
Senngapatam at the time of the storm Jlost of the 
sultan’s prmcipal officers came in volunlarilv in the course 
of a few days, and submitted to the Enghibi, wiiheut *st 
other condition than, that they should b* prtSTvtd « 
their liVM, titles, and estates Mosto^Tippn’j Frwch- 
inen were rande prisoners 
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Btrcets of Scringttpatam \rerc so crowded, as to be almost 
impassable, and exhibited rather the appearance of a fair, 
than that of a town jast tahen by assault General 
Wellesley was permanent commandant of a regular per- 
manent gornson for tbc place 

The empire which llyder Ali had erected was now 
thrown to the ground , but, restricted by parliamentary 
declarations and orders from home, which forbade wars 
of conquest, the gOTernor-gencral could not, ns he ought 
to hare done, tahe immediate aorcreignty orcr the whole 
of this empire lie therefore determmed to dismember 
the dominions , to retain in his own hands those districts 
which lay along the aea shore, or which interrupted lu any 
way the communication between different provinces already 
subject to the Company . to make over a second portion 
to the nu&m of the Dcckan, to offer npon certain condi- 
tions, a third portion to the pishwa , and to raise to the 
gOTemment of the fourth and smallest portion, a de- 
scendant of that ancient hoeof JTtndd rajas which H; der Ah 
had set aside by ngbt of force or conquest In pursuaucc 
of this plan, Mabarija Ensbna Oudawer, a child of six 
years old, the lineal representalire of the ancient Hindd 
dynasty or family of Mysore, was raised to the throne of 
a prmcipality neither less extensive nor less powerful, m 
spite of recent erents, than tlmt over which his forefathers 
had reigned Finally, the sons of Tippii, on whom a 
hbeial ’pension was settled, set ont under a military escort 
to Vellore, where, though kept under surveillance, they 
lived m luxury and splendour, and were treated with 
great kindne«$ 
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THE MARQUIS T7ELLKSLEY. — Continued. 

The roller Dhundiah Waugh — Pursued hj Colonel Wel- 
lesley and defeated — Jnsurreetion tn Penares — War 
with the Marattas — French intrigues — ThepSshwa seehs 
the aid of the Eaglish against Scindiah-^Battle of 
Assays — Great Vietory. 

While Colonel Wellesley, wJio had been left at 
Seringapatam as governor of Mysore, Tvas displaying ad- 
muustrative talents of the most valuable Icind, and getting 
that country into perfect order, he Tras called into tho 
field by the return of the robber Dhdndiah Waagh,'\rbo 
had collected an enormous force. This freebooter, a 
hlaratta or Patan by lineage, though bom vrithin the ter* 
ritory of l^Iysore, had served in the armies of Uyder and 
Tippd. He had deserted the Mysoreans during their war 
with Lord Cornwallis, and had placed himself at the head 
of a fierce and numerous body of banditti in the wild 
country near the Toombndra river. By stratagem TippG 
had caught him, and be was immured in one of the 
dungeons of Setlngapataio, and strongly chained to the 
wall libe a wild beast, when the citadel was taken by the 
English. Pitying all the tyrant’s prisoners, and knowing 
nothing of the man’s history, some of the soldiers in- 
stantly set him free. 

He was soon at the head of such a force, and was bo 
rapid in his movements, that it had given Colonel Steven- 
son no small trouble to drive him out of the country in 
the preceding month of August. Early in this year T'* 
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diah tlireatened the frontier of Mysore ivith 5,000 horse, 
and took to lumself the tide of the “ King of the Two 
Worlds ” With a weak enemy to contend with, DhQn- 
diah, like Hyder, might have founded a royal dynasty. 
His destruction was absolotely necessary for the tranquil* 
lity of the country HhAndiah had an asylnm in the 
Maratta country Colonel Wellesley recommended that 
the most vigorous measures should be taken, even though 
it should he found necessary to cross the Slaratta frontier 
in the pursuit His brother, the governor-general, autho- 
rized him to enter the Maratta territory, it being evident 
that the peshira was either nnable or nnwilhng to put 
down the great depredator 

Though a compaign, in regard to the forces employed 
and the object to be obtained, the operations of Wellesley 
were like a hunting-match, or a long continued cha<e, and 
as such they are desenbed in bis own despatches, and not 
without humour and bilanty He followed up the robbers 
in ereiy direction He surprised soine of their encamp- 
ments, and took some fortified towns m which they bad 
deposited their plunder, hut weeks and months elapsed 
before he could come up with the mam body of these 
nimble thieves At last, on the 9th of September, Dhhn- 
diah TVangh came too near to Colonel Wellesley, who had 
left his infantry far b^ind, and was pursuing only with 
cavalry JThe next morning therehelhous army was com- 
pletely routed and all their camp destroyed 'Many of 
the marauders, and Dhfiudiah lumself, were killed 

In the horth other disturbances were quelled. Sir 
John Shore Lad deposed A izir All the nabbb of Oud, who 
gradually increased the number of hia armed retainers, 
and engaged some of the principal people of Benares to 
join him lo an insurrection Under pretence of vi<>iUiig the 
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English Eesident, Mr Cherry, Vuir All gained entrance 
into his house, and treacheronaly murdered him, his pnvate 
secretary, and Capt Conway The assassins, now swelled 
into a nutnerons gang, vent next to the house of Mr 
Dans, the district judge, vho hovever defended himself 
bravely, and on a narrow winding staircase, succeeded m 
keeping the rebels at bav for an hour and a balf, by which 
tune General Erskinc came up with a force of caralry, and 
soon put the rabble to flight 

The g;ovemment then took measures to break up the 
feudal bands of retainers, and to scatter those desperate 
bravos, the bankas, who had eo long disturbed the peace 
of Benares and other distncts 

In the Carnatic it was found necessary to assume the 
cinl and mditary government, and pension the nabdb aud 
his principal officers, in order to preserve the tranquilhty 
of the country, and save the cultivators of the soil from 
oppression and rmu 

The imminency of a Maratta war had been apparent 
ever since the arrival of the Marqms Wellesley in India 
TV ith the aid of the French, they had attained to a height 
of mihtajy power which was altogether incompatible with 
the existence of secunty and tranquillity in the neighbour- 
ing states and which would havebeen emirently penlous 
to the English rule, if Bonaparte could at any time have 
sent a strong armament to India The fleets of France 
and Spam had not yet been destroyed at Trafalgar and 
Bonaparte could as yet dispose of great naval means and 
resources 

It has been seen that the great Maratta chief Semdinh 
rejectecl ah overtures oT friendship wifli fbeTlnglis'h, and 
kept his own sovereign, the pdshwa in a state of mist ^ 
subjection, through the great mihtary force he 
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m "M Perron’s disciplined troops Tvot satisfied ivith tlie 
6ubmis8iTcnc«s of his aorereign, and snth the rest power 
he himself possessed, Scindiah made war upon the p^shtro, 
and with the help of 111 Perron and his battahons and 
formidable artillery, he drove him ont of Poonali, his capi- 
tal The dispossessed p^hwa applied for assistance to 
the English, and, escaping to the coast, he pnt him«elf 
under their protection Ihe moment had now come for 
breaking up the vast power of the Slaratta confederacy 

The gOTernor-gcneral had three great objects in new 
—to restore the comparatiTely pacific and friendly pfehws 
— to destroy or dissipate the disciphned forces which Per- 
ron had raised as a match for the Company’s sepoys — 
and to defeat Sciodiah’s vast plans of encroachment and 
aggrandizement, which were threatening to convulse the 
whole of India Ilordes of banditti had been for some 
time daily pounng in from Malwa and Hmdo«tan, to enrol 
themselves at Foonab, under the banners of Scmdiah, who 
promised then plunder as well as pay It was impossible 
that these devouring armies should hmit their operations 
to the Maratta states, or to the contest for the sovereignty 
of those countries they must be early forced by want, if 
not innted by policy, to invade the ncher temtones de- 
fended by the Bntish government, or the temtones defen 
ded by British arms 

Moreover, the powerful raja of B^rar nnited his forces 
to those of Scmdiah, and other Hmdu chiefs engaged to 
make common cause with him The scene, too was now 
becoming open to French intngue, and the artful influ- 
ences of Bonaparte The governor-general had. received 
intelhgence of the peace of Amiens, which would allow the 
French to revisit India as fnends, and then to renew their 
correspondence and connections with all the enemies of 
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the English. As n stntcsman. Lord Wellesley Icnew that 
that holldw peace could not he lasting ; hut he also knew 
that it might give time to the French to mature plans for 
the renewal of the war on the soil of India, 

The pdshwa, in imploring English assistance, had en- 
gaged to receirc a subsidiary EnglTsIt force, and to cede, 
for its suhsistence and pay, territories rendering an annual 
revenue of twenty-siv lacs of rupees. The pdshwa at the 
same lime engaged to identify his interests 'with those of 
the Company, and to conclude a defensive alliance on the 
basis of the treaty of Iljderahad, which Lord Wellesley 
had concluded with the ntzam of the Dcckan. < 

fo the treaty of Oasscin, finally concluded on the Slst 
pf Decetaher, 1802, these conditions were inserted. Moie- 
over, the pdshwa renounced all claims to Surat and to the 
Other districts iu Guzerat which had recently been assum- 
ed by the Company ; he agreed to abide by the arbitration 
of the Company in all its unsettled disputes with the nr- 
■zdm; andUeaUo engaged to dischatge from his eerxice 
any Europeans that helooged to nations hostile to the 
English, or that were discovered meditating injury or 
carrying on intrigues injurious to the interests of the Eng- 
lish. In return, the English government bound itself to 
furnish to the peahwa a suhsiiUary force of six battalions 
of native infantry, with a complement of field-pieces and 
European aitiUerymen. The treaty of Bassein' was con- 
firmed by the governor-general on the llth of February, 
1803. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of Bas- 
eein, the ^ladras army, under General Stuart, was ordered 
to advance into the Sfaratta territory for the purpose of 
reinstating the peshwa ; and the governor-gcnerar» hro- ' 
ther, who had been, advanced to the rank of majo. 
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■was appointed to command a select corps in advance, 
■with ■which he was to make a dash upon Poonah Having 
received on the road, information that it was intended to 
hum Poonah on the approach of the Eughsh General 
Welleslej, leaving his infantry hehiod, pushed on with his 
cavalry, and, performing a march of sixty miles in thirty 
hours reached that town on the 20th of April, and saved 
it from destruction In the month of May, the peshwa 
re-entered his capUal 

It was m this beginning of the Maratta campaigns 
and through means which will afterwards be explained, 
that General Wellesley, by hia astonishingly rapid move- 
ments made a new era m Indian wafare 

After some very frmtless negotiations with Scmdiah, 
General ‘Wellesley marched from Poonah to the north, and 
took hy escalade the strong town of Ahmednuggur Iscar- 
ly at the same time General Lake, in command of a part 
of the Bengal army, marched towards Delhi, and other 
forces were adrannng from different points against the 
Marattas As in the days of TVorren Hastings, immense 
tracts of country were traversed by the different columns, 
and combined movements were executed with far more 
precision and rapidity With great wisdom the gover- 
nor general had given to Lake in the ?«orth, and to Gene- 
ral Welleslev in the Dcckan, most ample pohtical, as well 
as niihtary power They could fight or negotiate os they 
chose 

On the 21 st of August, General Wellesley crossed the 
Gfidlivcrjr nver, and entered Arungahad on the 29th The 
enemy manifested an intention to cross the river to the 
eastward, and steal a march upon Hj dcrabad, the capital 
of the Company’s ally, the nuim, which had been left 
rather bare of troops , but they were prevented by M clles- 
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ley rapidly marching along the left bank of the river, and 
placing himself between them and that city. 

Scindiah, who had an immense mass of irregular ca- 
valry, and whose infantry were very lightly equipped— 
while both horse and foot lived only on plunder, and 
carried no magaiines with them— was enabled, for more 
than a month, to avoid a general engagement. lie dread- 
ed the name of 'Wellealcy and the discipline of lus troops *, 
and he only thought of carrying on a predatory warfare, 
supporting his men at the expense of the subjects of tbc 
niz^m and other allies of the English, and wearing out the 
troops by continual marches and partial affrays. 

About the middle of September, General 'Wellesley 
learned that the ^iaratta leader had been reinforced by 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry, commanded by 
Erench officers, and a large force of artillery, and that 
the whole of his force was assembled near the banks of 
the Kaitna river. On the 2Ut of September, ‘IVcUesley 
had a conference with Colonel Stevenson, who had come 
up with the niz&m’s auxibary force, now (through tho 
governor-gcacraVs arrangements) almost entirely compo- 
sed of disciplined, faithful, and brave sepoys. A combined 
attack on the enemy was at once concerted. 

On the 22nd, Colonel Stevenson took the western 
route, and Wellesley the eastern, round the hills between 
Budoapoor and Jaulna, Tliey expected to join forces and 
attack the enemy early on the morning of the 21th. But 
on the 23rd the general received a report that Scindiah 
and the raja ofBcrar had moved off that morning with 
their myriads of horec, and that their infantry were about 
to follow, but were as yet in camp, at tbc distance of about 
six miles from him. Qencral Wellesley thcTcforc deter- 
mined to march upon tho infantry and engage it at 
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lie sent a messenger to Colonel Stevenson, vrlio uas at the 
moment about eight miles off on hia left, to acquaint him 
171 th bis intention, and to direct his advance with all 
possible rapidity, he then moved forward with the 19th 
light dragoons and three r^:uiients of native cavalry to 
reconnoitre His infantry, consisting of only two British 
and five sepoy battalions, followed with all their speed. 

After he had ridden about four miles, Wellesley, from 
an elevated plain, saw not only the infantry, bnt the whole 
Maratta force, consisting of about 50,000 men, encamped 
on the north aide of the Kaitna, where the banhs of that 
nver were very steep and roclcy. Their right, consisting 
of cavalry, extended to Bokerdon , their left, consisting of 
infantry, with ninety pieces of artillery, lay near the forti- 
fied village of Aasaye,, which has given its name to the 
memorable bottle. No thought of retreat was entertained. 
Wellesley resolved to attaek tbeinfostiy on its left and 
rear, and for that purpose he moved his little army to a 
ford a little beyond the enemy’s left, leaving the Mysore 
and other irregular cavalry to watch the Maratta cavalry, 
and crossing the nver only with his regular horse and 
infantry. 

lie passed the ford, ascended the ateep bank, and 
formed his men in three lines, two of infantry and the 
Ibird of horse This was effected under a brisk canno- 
nade from the enemy’s artillery. Scindiah, or the Furo- 
pcan officer who directed his movements, promptly made 
a corresponding change m his hne, giving a new front to 
Ins infantry, winch was now made to rest its nght on the 
nver, and its left upon the village of Assayc Scindiah’s 
numerous and well-served cannon did terrible execution 
among Wellesley’s adraDcing lines, killing men and 
bullocks, and drowning the weak sound of his scanty 
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artillery. At one moment such a gap •waa made by'a 
cannon-ball in the English right, that some of the Marat- 
ta cavalry attempted to charge through it j but the British 
cavalry in the third line came up and drove the Marattas 
back with great slaughter. 

Finding his artillery of little or no use (the guns could 
not be brought up for lack of bullocks), General ‘VTelles- 
ley gave orders to leave it in the rear, and bade the infantry 
charge with the bayonet. Ilis steady, resolute advance in 
the teeth of their guns had already awed the Marattas, 
who would not stand to meet the collision of the bright 
English steel : their infantry gave way and abandoned 
their terrible guns. One body of them formed agave, and 
presented a bold front ; but Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell 
charged them with the British cavalry, broke and disper- 
sed them, and was killed in the moment of victory. 
Scindiah’s disciplined infantry now Bed, and left ninety 
pieces of cannon in the hands of the conqueror. General 
Wellesley led the 78th British infantry in person against 
the village of Assaye, which was not cleared without a 
desperate combat. It was night when the firing ceased. 

This splendid victory cost General Wellesley nearly 
oue-third of his force, in killetl and wounded. He him- 
self had two horses killed under him, one shot and the 
other piked ; every one of his staff-officers Lad one or two 
horses killed, and his orderly’s head waa knocked off by a 
cannon-ball as he rod© close by his side. The enemy 
left 1,200 dead, and n great number badly wounded, on 
the field of battle. (Sept. 23, 1803.) 

Colonel Stevenson, who had encountered unexpected 
obstacles on 'liis route, arrived at Assaye early on the 
2-ltb, and was despatched after the flying enemv. 
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THE MAEQUia WELiFSLET — Concluded. 

General Lake adeanees on Delhi — Great ballle-^Delki 
entered — j4ffra lurrenJers to Lake — Battle of Loivarte 
—^Lafce s Inlhant tietory — TTellealey re^tpena hta eam^ 
pntyn— Battle of Argatm — Siege of Gaxeit Ghur—~ 
Sctnhah negotiates — Gangs oftanditti — SvppreUfd ly 
V ellesley — IIis gorentment of Zlysore — address from 
the natires — Marattas eiolate the treaty — Holkar df 
feated by Lord Lake — AfarjMM fTeltesley quits India— 
character of his adniinxstration 

\Puii.E tlifiae tUiQgs v«e dtouig lalbo 80uUi» GenetJJ 
LaIwO continued botU bia advance upon Dolb, and a coT' 
rcspondcnce, ttIucIi had been commenced with 51 Perron, 
■who vns noT finding tbat Ins troops were dispmted and 
duafiected Vet the garrison of Aligbur, the ordinary 
residence of Perron, and Ins principal military depOt, made 
a dcsper'ite resistance, and did not yield the fort to Lake 
(on the 4th of September) untd 2,000 of them had perish- 
ed On the fall of Alighur, M Perron made good terms 
with General Lake, quitted the aemce of Scmdiah, and 
retired with his family and effects to Lucknow, dedanng 
that the treachery of the Marattas, and the ingratitude of 
his European officers, had conrinced him that further 
resistance to the British arms was useless The gof emor- 
general attached great importance to the withdraifing of 
this very able French adTenturer 

On the 11th of September General Lake, who had 
resumed his march upon Delhi, was informed that the 
army, which had belonged to Perron, and which was now 
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commanded by another Frenchman, had crossed the Jumna 
from Delhi, undercover of night, with the intention of 
fighting a battle for the defence of the ancient capital of 
the Great Sloguls, but which was now the prison of Shah 
Alum, the feeble representative of those Mussulman mon- 
arcbs and conquerors. Lahc’s troops -were fatigued with 
a long march, and oppressed by the excessive heat of the 
weather, when they reached their ground of encampment, 
about six miles from Delhi ; and they had scarcely pitched 
their tents before they were attacked by some of the 
Frenchman's poweiful squadron. *• 

This officer, named Doois Bourquicu, had 19,000 men 
nndcr his command ; and he had posted his main body on 
a rising ground, with swamps on either dank, so that it 
was only his front which could be attacked, and that front 
was defended by a line *of intrenchments, and almost as 
many guns as were turned against ll'ellesley at Assaye. 
Lake bad only 4,500 men. By some ingenious movements 
he tempted the enemy from the heights and intrenchments 
down to the plain ; and, when they thought he was about 
to fly from tbe fleld, he turned short upon them with one 
volley, and then with the bayonet. They could not stand 
the charge i they ran towards their guns, which they had 
brought down to the plain, and ■which opened a tremen- 
dous fire of round, grape, nod cluun shot. But another 
volley and another bayonet-charge drove them from tbfeir 
now exposed pieces j a charge of Lake’s cavalry, and some 
rounds from his flying artillery, completed the overthrow; 
and the enemy fled beyond the Jumna, leaving behind 
them 3,000 or 4,000 killed, wounded, or prisoners, sixty- 
eight cannon, a gre.it quanUty of ammunition, and their 
'military chest. \Vhilc it lasted, the affair was very hot ; 
General Lake had his horse shot under him, and nearly 
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400 of bis people were laid low by the grape and chain 
ehot. 

On the next morning Lake eBcnmpeJ opposite the city 
of Delhi, which, together with the fortress, was evacuated 
by those who held the Slogwl in thraldom. On the 14th 
of September, Louis Bourqaicu and four other French 
ofDcers surrendered as prisoners of war in the British 
camp. On the IGth General Lake paid a visit to Shah 
Alum, who had first come upon the stage in the time of 
the great Lord Clive. The hlognl, who was now old, and 
blind, ^nd miserably poor, received Lake as a deliverer, 
and gave him, which was about all he could give, a scries 
of sounding oriental titles. The descendant of Tamerlane 
had some reason to rejoice at being received into British 
protection j Scmdiali bad tyrannized over him, in the most 
barbarous manner, and before Sciadiah bad possession of 
bis person and dominions, a chief named Gholaum Khadur 
bad struck out one of his eyes with his own dagger. 

Another of the French adventurers surrendered, and 
now no man of any miUlary note or ability, of that nation, 
remained in this part of India. 

From Delhi General Lake marched on to Agra, where 
he arrived on the 4th of October. On the 17th the for- 
tress of Agra was surrendered to him. 

On the 27th, when he had garrisoned and secured 
that fortress. Lake started in pursuit of the enemy. The 
rams were falling heavily, the roads were in a wretched 
state, and at some points they were inundated by tbe Ma- 
rattas, who had cut the embankments of great reservoirs ; 
but speed was necessary, and both British and native 
troops everted themselves to the utmost, and, leaving the 
rest of hi3 forces behind him. Lake, on getting near the 
Elarattag, pushed forward with hb cavalry alone, and 
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ciarclied from midnight on the Slat of October, till seven 
o’clock the next morning. Then he found the enemy well 
posted, with their right npon a stream, their left on the 
village of Laswaree, and with their front garnished with 
seventy-two pieces of artillery. Lake’s foremost brigade 
came in contact with the enemy’s left, and drove it in and 
penetrated into the village of Laswaree, which has given 
its name to the battle. But in the village they were ex- 
posed to a terrible fire of artillery and musketry'; ColoneV 
Yandeleur fell, and L 2 d:c thought it prudent to draw oiF 
the brigade. 

The infantry and artillery, which Lake had left behind 
had started on his track three hours after midnight, and 
had continued to march with such spirit, that they made 
twbnty*five miles in less than eight hours, and joined him 
and his cavalry a little before eleven o’clock in the day. 
At their appearance the enemy oSered, upon certain con* 
ditions, to surrender their guns and retire. Lake, anxious 
to stop the effusion of blood, granted the conditions, bnt, 
seeing that the Jilacattas hesitated, he gave them one hour 
to decide whether they would accept the terms or fight. 
The hour expired, and Uicd the real battle began. 

On the side of the British the brunt was borne by the 
king’s 7Cth regiment, nod a battalion and five companies 
of sepoys, who had to susbun a tremendous fire of canister 
shot, and a massive charge of cavalry. "This handful of 
heroes,” though thinned by the enemy’s artillery, stood 
firm, and repulsed the Maratta horse. Then Major 
Griffiths was sent at the head of the 20th dragoons to 
awcfp jjway Jhsf JDuxaRwuw esraJrr, iP Jatf rrhhii iw per- 
formed thoroughly, but not without losing his own life, 
being struck by a cannon.ball. Then followed the terri- 
ble bayonct-charge of the British infantiy, the right wing 
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of wluch Tvai Icil by AFajor^cncral Ware, ontil hu Lead 
Tra.% cnmed off Ly another cannon-shot For a time the 
cncRU tb?put«l erciy point foot hy toot, onlj girms: way 
when the hajoncts ncre at their breast, and their oTm 
captured guns ncre turned against them 

*1110 A!nratta infantry fought JiLe ireU disciplmcd sol- 
diers Lien ^hen borne doirii they attempted to tnahe a 
retreat in good ordfr, but this attempt iras frustrated 
by a brilliant charge made by the 2"tli dragoons and 
one of the regiments of nalirc cavalry This charge fin- 
ished the nffur The mass of the enemy either fled from 
the field or cned for quarter and surrendered , and all the 
artilloiN, all the baggage, and nearly everything helonging 
to them fell into the hands of the victors 'Nrith the 
exception of 2 000, who snirendered, their seventeen dis- 
ciplined botlahons were destroyed It was calculated that 
the dead alone on the field did sot fall short otT,000 
Except a portion of tbeir cavalry and some hrolcen 
infantry, who concealed themselves among the baiar peo- 
ple, none of Scindinh’s Alarattas escaped The English 
loss amounted to 172 hilled, 652 wounded General Lake, 
who had personally led the charge of cavalry in the morn- 
ing before the infantry came np, who had afterwards led 
on the /Ptli and who bad condneted nearly every opera- 
tion of the day, had two horses shot under him, and saw 
his son, badly wounded by his side 

But Lake had now defeated, routed, and annihilated 
that army of Perron wlucb had caused the governor-gene- 
ral such great and reasonable alarm he had placed in the 
hands of the English nearly all the extensive temtones 
watered by the Jnmna and between his exertions and 
those of Genp.r^ itruiidiab 

utterly shittered before the end of the year 
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Shortly after his splendid nctory at Assaye, Wellesley 
re-opened lus campaign with rigonr, and Scindlah’s towns, 
castles, and fortified posts fell, one by one, into his linnds, 
in the coarse of October and KoTcmber* Towards the cud 
of^orember ScintUah prayed for and obtained a truce; 
but his ally, the raja of Berar, still kept the field in great 
force, and it was suspected, or rather it was kno\'ni, 
that ScindiaU was negotiating only to gain time for bring- 
ing up more troops. Under these circumstances. General 
Wellesley determined to bring on, if possible, n second 
decisirc battle. EfTcctinq a junction with Colonel Steven- 
son, who was close to the heels of the Berar army, on the 
28th of Jy’ovemhcr, he advanced in full force against the 
enemy, who retreated before him, covering their rear witlx 
their innnmerable irregular cavalry. 

These movements were continued on the 2Ilth, Welles- 
ley** Mysore cavalry driving the Marattas before _thciu 5 
but having arrived within a short distance of Argaum (a 
small village in the province of Berar), the troops were 
ordered to bait, and they were beginning to encamp, when 
a report came in that the enemy’s cavalry was vastly in- 
creased, and that the Mysoreans in front were giving 
ground. A support was at once ordered out, and, proceed- 
ing at its head, General Wellesley soon beheld, not tlio 
army of Berar alone, but the united armies of Scindiah 
and the Berar rija. Although the day was far spent, the . 
general determined to attack on the instant. The British 
line advanced in the best order. ScinJiah’s cavalry char- 
ged one of the sepoy regiments, and was repulsed ; and 
then the whole htaratta line retired in disorder, leaving 
‘fnirty-e'ig’a'i pieces ol cannon and ah fue'ir ammaifi'don un 
the field. The British cavalry piirsuctl the enemy for 
several miles, taking many elephants, camels, and 
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Lagjase On this day Genera! 'V^ ellesley was on hor>e- 
taeL from six in the zaonung till nearly trelre at night 
That indefatigable commander now determined to loec 
no time m commencing the eiege of Gawd Gbnr, one of 
the strongest fortresses in India, situated on a lofty rod, 
m a range of mountains between the sources of the nrers 
Pooma and Tapee The chief management of the si^e 
was intrnsted to Colonel Stevenson, the General covering 
the operations with his own division and all the cavalry. 
It took Stevenson from the 7th of December to the I2th 
to reach the ground , aoddonng those five days the troops 
went Ihroogh a senes of labonoos service*, snch as no- 
body with the army had ever witnessed before 

After all these tods, there was that of breaking ground 
before the formidable fortress Bnt by the 1 2th December, 
at sight, ground was broken, and two battenes were 
erected m front of the north face of the fort of Gawd Ghur. 
The enemy’s gamson was nnmerons it consisted of Raj- 
pdfs, and of a great body of regahir infantry, who had 
escaped from the battle of Argaom, and who were all well 
armed with English maskcts and bayonets, baton the 
loth, some breaches being made, and the outer walls 
earned by storm, the bgbt infantry of the Slthregimenh 
headed by Captain Campbell, fixed their ladders against 
the inner fort, in which no breach whatever had been 
made, gallantly escaladed the high wall, and opened the 
gate for the storming partv, who, m a tnce, were entire 
masters of every part of the fortress 

On the I/th of December, or two days after the fall of 
Gawil Ghur, the raja of Derar signed the conditions of 
peace which 'Wellesley dictated, cedmg to the Company 
the important province of CattacL, with the district of 
Balasore, and dismissing all the French or other European 
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raany years, and many other arduous semces, lie still 
spohe of tins as the most labonous sernce in which he 
had ever been engaged 

This flying campaign beyond the Godavery concloded 
General Wellesley’s important mihlary service m India 
But his civil semces had been equally important and 
equally honourable to himself Under his master mind 
and vigilant superintendence, the whole of the Mysore 
had been well admmistered, numerous abuses, on the 
part of the civil as well as the mflitary servants of the 
Company, had been checked, and agncnlture and trade 
had flonnshed, while the storm of war was raging lo other 
parts of India 

His minute attentioo to ererything that tended to pro* 
mote the well being of the population nay be seen in the 
measures '‘he took for introducing vaccmation, then only 
recently discovered in Cogland. This foct has not before 
been made pubhe , but the records of the Mysore Govern* 
ment furnish evidence of its truth 

Danng the five years of General Welleslej’s govern* 
ment, the whole country had, m fact, attained to a higher 
degree of prospcnly than could possibly have been antici- 
pated ID so short Q time , and through this prosperity it 
had been enabled in some degree to repay to the Company, 
danng the late '^laratta war, the benefits which it bad 
denved fromBntish influence, protection, government, 
and power And yet, dunng all this time, large sums 
had been annually nppropnalcd to the construction or 
repair of tanks, aqueducts, wntcreourscs, roads, bridges, 
and other public works, which tended to the further im* 
provement of ag^culturc, trade, and all the resources of 
My*orc Great niimbcrs of industrious people from other 
part* of Hindoitan came and settled in the country, one 
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of tbe best o£ all proofs that the government and adminis* 
tration "were good. An excellent pobce was organised, 
end tbe wildest, the most mountainoua and woody districts 
became, for the first time, amenable to law, tranquil and 
orderly. ^ 

• The natives, of all religions and of all castes, well 
knew to whom they were Indebted for these great boons, 
and were eloquent in the expression of their gratitude. 
On General 'Wdlesley's return from the Maratta war, the 
following address was presented to him s — 

""We, the inhabitants of Seringapatam, have reposed 
for five auspicious years under the shadow of your pro- 
tection. ' 

'•■We have felt, even dunng your absence, in the 
midst of battle and of victory, that your care for our 
prosperity had been extended to us in as ample-u manner 
as if no other object had occupied yo^ur mind. > 

• " We are preparing to perform, in our several castes, 
the duties of thanksgiving and of sacrifice to the preser- 
ving God, who has brought you back in safety ; and we 
present ourselves in person to express our joy. 

- "As your labours bavehcen crowned with victory, so 
may your repose be graced with honours. May you 
long coutinue personally to dispense to us that full stream 
of security oud happiness, which we first received with 
wonder, and continue to enjoy with gratitude ; and, when 
greater affairs shall call you from us, may the God of all 
castes and all nations deign to bear with favour our hum- 
ble and constant prayers for your health, your glory, and 
your happiness.” 

In March, 1803, when the General was preparing to 
leave the East for ever, the grateful natives again expres- 
sed, in the form of an address, their exceeding thankful- 
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Dcss for the tranquilLty, seconty, and happiness they 
had enjoyed nnder Ina anspicions proteetion, conclading 
'nth a prayer to God to grant him health and a safe and 
pleasant voyage to Europe, hot nth the expression of an 
earnest hope for ius speedy retnm to India, once more to 
extend and uphold that protection over them, ■which hw 
ample local knowledge of their costoms and manners was 
so capable of affording 

Notwithstanding the decisive victories of 'Wellesley 
and Lake m 1802 — 3, afresh war broke out m 1804. 
The hlaratta chiefs violated every engagement into which 
they had entered Holkar’a army, like a horde of free- 
hootcra, levied tnbnte and wasted the country on the very 
borders of the Company’s temtones Instead of replying 
to ady remonstrance he allowed time to pass, during which 
more flying and marauding troops of hone joined hia 
standard General (now Lord) Lake, and General Fraser 
were sent against him, vnth a large force Bolkar kept 
retreating for a long time before his army, which suffered 
much from the great length of the mardies they were 
obhged to make, and the excessive heat of the weather 
Atter captanng several fortified towns Lord Lake return- 
ed, in June, to Cawnpore, where the troops rested during 
the rams There was hard fighting in other directions, 
and during the first campaign of 1604 the English captu- 
red 450 pieces of the finest cannon, and a vast quantity 
of mihtary stores 

In October Lord Lake agam took the field and reached 
Delhi jQ3t in time to save it from the Marattas who were 
vigorously besieging it After a long and fatiguing pur- 
suit after Holkar’s troops. Lord Lake, by a forced night 
march of thirty-eix miles, surpnacd them near Furruckbad 
The whole camp was soon covered with the bodies of the 
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killed and •rt’ounded. Holkar himself escaped, bat Lis' 
cavalry ■was dispersed or mined. Lake continued the 
puisuit for upwards of temnilea; and as bis march daring- 
the preceding day and night vraa fifty-eight mile's, the ^ 
distance to ■which the enemy was followed, and the space 
passed over before he took up a new encampment ground, 
exceeded seventy miles in twenty-four hours — an effort 
aeaicely paralleled in military Idstory, About the same 
time General Fraser took the strong fort of Deeg, hut died 
of lua wounda soon after the battle. In this desperate 
engagement Holkat lost most of his disciplined infantry ; 
and the "war might have been terminated but for an alliance 
then naade with the raja of Bhurlpoor. 

' In January 1805, liord Lake moved to Blmrtpoor, 
which ho besieged for above three months, and lost- *3000 
men in the attempts made to carry the place by storm. 
On the lOlh of April the rSja went in person to the Eng- ' 
glUh camp and implored peace. This was granted on 
certain stringent conditions. 

At this junction the Marquis’ Cornwallis returned to 
India to succeed the Marquis Wellesley as governor-gene- 
ral. This nobleman on his arrival in Calcutta proceeded 
to the upper provinces to consult with Lake, .but at bis 
advanced age could ill bear the fatigues of the journey, 
lie died on the road and was buried near Benares. 

Lord Lake followed Holkarinto the Punjab, and in. Jan- 
uary 180C, a treaty of peace was made with the Marattas, 
which was followed by a transitory calm. The hlarqnis 
■Wellesley quitted India on the 2Cth of August, 1805, short- 
ly 'hlYtv iVftwil-vjJi tfi'&eTiiifrqtfra ^omwdi'is at Ciicutta. 
lie was not left to accomplish his own great plans, and 
some portions of his great sdtem^ were impeded or spoiled 
by his immediate successors, or by the policy dictated to 
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them by the home goTermneot. Daring the latter years 
of hia administration, when his difficulties were greatest, 
he was not cordially supported in England by any party 
whatever j and his schemes were severely criticised by 
men, who did not comprehend them, and who could not 
see that present eipenditurewoold he attended by immense 
future savings. The Bntish legislature had hut slowly 
followed the progress of the power of the Company in 
India. It had legislated for factories, when the Company 
was in possession of provinces j and by the time the laws 
were coiupletH to govern ptovinees, the Company had 
acquired kingdoms. 

' Daring the whole of bis Indian administration, the 
hlarquis TTelleslcy laudably exerted himself to promote the 
welfare of the natives. Like Warren Hastings, he was 
the patron, of every ■project which seemed likely to im- 
prove the condition and civilization of the people, or to 
he useful in giving^ the Eoxopean servants of tlie Company 
the means of becoming better acquainted with their lan- 
guages, their mauoere and modes of tbinking, their ancient 
laws and institutions. As soon as Le reached Calcutta, he 
contcmplotcd the foundation of a college in that city for 
the proper education of civil servants. Like all his con- 
ceptions, this plan was on a large and liberal scale. 

He proposed that the institution should contain pro- 
fessors of ethics, jurisprudence, the law of nations, English 
law, classical litcrsturc, the modem languages of Europe, 
history, geography, and the physical sciences. He made 
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Bengsl tW\\ seivants, in Ac languages used in that presi- 
dency. But, at home, the East-India college ofHailey- 
huty arose soon after. • ' s 

. Lord W'ellesley’s strenuous efforts Trere also^directed 
to the extension of the commerce and commercial' inter- 
course of India, and to the commencement and formation 
of those important financial reforms ■which in the course 
of a few years doubled the revenues of the Company, ■with 
advantage to British commerce and without injustice or 
oppression to the natives. He saw that the employment 
of cheap I^ndia-built ships in the trade ■with Butope would 
he of equal advantage to England and to India; and 
therefore he prepared so to employ them, and.ga^e 
encouragement to those who extended the building of 
country ships. ' 

Warren Hastings himself wmi not more indlfierent to 
money for his own use and profit : though, for Ids rank 
and station, Lord Wellesley was a poor man when he 
cmharked for the Bast, he returned to England, after 
Bcveu yeors’s residence in India, little, or not at all richer. 
On the fall of Seiingapatam, thcaum of £100,000 was 
set apart for lus share of the spoil ; hut he wished to 
encourage the army, and to reward it well for the labours 
of the campaign, and he gave up* every farthing of that 
money to the troops. On reaching England the Marquis 
was well received by the government of the day ; and the 
Court of Directors have since repeatedly acknowledged the 
benefits conferred by his lordship’s government, and the 
excellence of “ the principles ■npon which the supremacy 
of Britain in India was snccmfnlly maoifested and enlar- 
ged, under a comhinatioo of circumstances in the highest 
degree critical and difficult.”* 
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sin GEORGE TAl LOW — LORD MIMO. 

Appointment of Sir G Jtarloia — ITu paeife pohcij — Ilf 
evih — Talen adeantage of hg the Marattas — iluling 
and massaei e at Vellore — Reiengedhy Col Gillespie-- 
Sir G Barloio'a economical financial arTangemenls — 
Succeeded iy Lord jUmto — Extension of dtplomafte re- 
lations — Capture of the Isle of France — Iiegotiation 
Kith ?7epAl and Ata — Lord Minids return to England 

Sir George Barlow bad fiBed vanous cubordinate 
offices iQ on able aod booonrable maooer, and had deaer* 
redlf acquired great reputation as a cird administrator 
He bad heeh a member of (be supreme council during (be 
last tour years of the M'ellesley adimnulration, and was 
senior member when Lord Cornwallis died By act and 
charter, the powers of goTerntnent fell pronsionally into 
^Sir George’s hands by this death But the Court of 
Directors deemed Barlow a fit person to be confirmed m 
the office of gOTernor-gcncral, and the Board of Control 
approred of the measure, though only ns a temporary 
arrangement 

Sir George expressed his resolution to follow the peace 
policy winch Lord Cornwallis, on his second appointment, 
had come out to promote He urged that the British 
interests would he best promoted by throwing off a num- 
ber of alLes, and narrowing (be Company’s connections 
Indeed, he appears to hare been animated by the ^ish 
^hich Lord Cornwallis bad at one lime expressed, that 
^ "Shsli would never think of extending their frontier 
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line beyond Benares. It ■was in tbJa spirit that the recent 
treaties with the Slarattas had been concluded. - . 

Bat Sir George, like others ^ho had followed, what 
■was called the pacific syalem, thought it would be very 
advantageous to revive the contests and comniotions which 
formerly ‘preVailed aniong the states of Hindostan, and 
which kept .all those states poor and weak", except the 
hlarattas. The war policy of Lord Wellesley was not a 
tenth part so 'destructive of human happiness as this base 
peace policy ; then a few great battles decided the contest ; 
hut now an interminable series of hostilities was to be 
kept up among the narives : then war had been deprived 
of half it’s horrors by the discipline of the British troops 
and the Company’s sepoys ; but now all the atrocities of 
the Maratta mode of warfare were to be let loose, in'order 
to save the Company' the sin and the expense, of waging 
war or maintaining troops in Upper Hindostan.* 

Upon finding themselves abandoned to the mercy of 
the Marattas, the rija of Jeipoor, the rSja of Bdndi, and 
other allies, exclaimed against the had faith of the English, 
and materially injured the reputation of the Comp.sny. - 
Other small states, threatened by Scindiah or by Holkar, 
called for a protection which Sir George Barlow would 
not afford, lest he should involve himself in hostilities with 
the Marattas. Scindiah, far from resting satisfied with 
the very advantageous treaty which he had obtained when 
his fortunes were desperate, lost no time in advancing 
claims to more and more temtoryi The pto'rince of Bctar 
suffered severely from intoads made by the Pindarree 
itJdc/m, -wkiti 'WifTfc vEiwunigeh\?y ; anh Vi was in 

Ta’m that the people applied for the protection of the 
' British. Yet GencralTVeBesIey had made a treaty with! 
therija ofBerar, in which the Company was bound to 
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afford protection Other commotions began to rage in 
Tanous and distant parts of tiie country , and, if this peace 
policy bad been purSued mach longer, every part of India 
not occupied by the froops would hare been m a blaze 
An ei ent which rendered memorable the brief adminis* 
tration of Sir Geor^ Barlow was thcmutiny And massacre 
at Vellore At the death of Tippu, his family, consisting 
of sereral sons and daughters, wtfre removed to this 
fortress where^they were indulged with a liberty of inter- 
course’ and correspondence which ifiight easily he abused 
The splendour which they were enabled by the liberahty 
of the Company, to hcep up, attracted many risiters from 
the countnea which had once belonged to their father 
An estensiro conspiracy was gradnally formed , nod n good 
opportunity was aCbrdcd for giving eSccl to it, when the 
commander in chief of Madras issued some new regula- 
tions respecting the dress of the sdpoys, which excited 
general dissatisfaction among the native infantry 

Early in the morning of the lOth of July 1805, (he 
European troops in Tillorc, consisting of only four com- 
panies of the C4th Begunent, were awakened by volleys of 
musketry being fired into Ibcir rooms The assailants 
were the sepoys of the garnson, who remained outside, 
pouring inn murderous lire, but not daring to encounter 
the bavouets of (he Englishmen by attempting an entrance 
riAccn officers and cighly-two men fell , ninety-one others 
w cre wounded Some found shelter in nooks where the 
shot could not reach them "A few gamed the ramparta 
and maintained themselves by desperate valour-^amoog 
those Sergeant Brodie greatly distinguished Inmsclf 

A fugitirc earned (he news (o Arcot Tlie Iffthdrs- 
goons un Icr Colonel Gdlrspie were in instant motion , the 
B®llopcf guns folio* cd. By eight o’clock the dragoons 
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^crc nt tlic gite. Colonel Gillespie ttss polled up by a 
chain formed of the soldicw belts, let doim by Sergeant 
Brodie. The few survivors of the GOlhthen charged with 
the bayonet and drove the mniinecn from that part of the 
works. On the arrival of the guns the gate was hlown 
open ; the dragoons dashed upon the crowd within, cut 
them down hy hundreds, and avenged the treachery with 
an unsparing hand. 

After this the ohjcctionable regulabons were abandon- 
ed. The governor and commandcr-irKhief of Sledras 
were re-called by the Conrt of Directors. 

Tbe administration of Sir George Barlow was distin- 
guished hy the ability and firmness with which the 
instrnctions of the Court of Directors, enforcing the most 
rigid economy and rctreacUmcnt, were carried into opera- 
tion. In this the garcrnor-gcncral had the invaluable 
nssistance of Jlr. TIAiry St. George Tucker, n civil servant 
of the Company, whose financial abilities were of the 
highest order. Govcmmenl became cilrcmely unpopnlar 
among Anglo Indians; but it is now generally admitted 
tliat the reforms then elTcctcd were absolutely necessary. 

Barlow and Tucker had not a thought beyond the 
interests of the state. The duty which bad devolved upon 
them was as painful as it was onerous ; and they went 
through it with tlic sturdy resolution and self-negation of 
honest men.* The diflicultics through which they had to 
ttmgglc have only recently become fully known : their 
energetic and disinterested conduct was not appreciated at 
the lime ; but they had the reward which proceeds from 
the couscigusnets of good work well aud faithfully done, 
of doty resolutely discharged, and ble««ings conferred 
through their instrumcntBlity upon multitudes who might 
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neTer Inoir tbe evils from vhicli tliey were saved, or the 
exertions that irere necessary to effect their dehrerance * 

In 180” Sir George Barlov was made governot of 
Aladrfis, and vras succeeded at Calcutta by Lord Alinto a 
prudent and intelligent nobleman, who endearonredia his 
general system to maintam the pacific policy recommend 
cd by the Company, without shnnhing from vigorous and 
even hostile demonstrations, wheo the condact of the 
native powers appeared to rendet these necessary The 
great states during lus administration retained their posi- 
tion nearly unaltered , but animosities continued to fer- 
ment which were destined to hurst into a violent tempest, 
and to involve India afresh ro a sanguiunry war 

Lord 3Iiota soon saw the oecesaity of departing from 
the non laterfcreace eyetem The Paten chief ^Ilr Khfa, 
^bo bad joined Hollar, was tbreotenuig witb n mixed 
army of Piadarrees and Ufarattos, to fremui the whole of 
Ileiar, and to press upon the Company's temtonn A 
strong detachment under Colonel Barry Close soon com- 
pelled bun to retreat from j\agpoor info ^falira, and Clo«o 
would have followed and destroyed the marauding force, 
had be not been impeded by orders from the governor- 
general 

Active warfare was also waged m Baroda and Gnzerat, 
in reducing some turbulent cbieftaius, and in preventing 
the crime of infanticide, which was rcry prevalent in tliat 
part of India 

The renewed alarm about llie designs of Bonaparte 
forced Lord 3Iinto into many embassies, and Into a great 
extension of diplomatic relations, and it was npw that the 
Indian government for tbc first lime courted the connec- 
tion of the AfghiDs and the Amfrs of Sindh Tbc lion 
* Calcutta Bertew 
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■Monntslimrt Elplun^lowp, 'wlio had giTcn proofs of omi- 
ncnt flhilitics ns Ilc«ulenl at the Maratfa court of Poonalj, 
Nras sent ns ambassador CTtnordinarj to the Afghan court 
of Cahill , and Sir John Malcolm to Persia 

In 18U expeditions ^cre sent from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Pombij ; and the isles of Prance and Bourbon sverc 
captured bj General Abercrombie and Colonel Keating 
In the tame jear Sit T Aehnwit) cslthliRhcd the British 
power m the inland of Ja\n The pns<c«sion of these 
islands had cnahltd the I rcnch goTcrnmcnt to infest the 
Indian seas ■eilh prirntccrs, who^c dnnng operations were 
most (leRtructiTc to commerce Their Bcqtiwifion was 
eonseriuentlj of great importance to Indian latcrcsti 

LordMuito had also to negotiate siith ^cpnuland 
A'a, and tras toavinccd that the pacific sjstcm must give 
oanv to an encrgclic war Tlic Ghdrkhas ami Burmese 
undo predatory incursions, and replied with insolence to 
cvetj remonstrance 

In Madras, now umhr the administration of Sir George 
Barlow, 0 Tcrj mutmous spint was exhibited bv manv of 
tlie imhtarr oflicers of the Company, whicli was with dif- 
fculty suppressed Blame was ntlached to all parties 
concerned 

Ixinl Jlinto TWigned his oflicr, and toolc lus passige 
for Pnghtul in October Ibl”! He hsd formerly opposed 
Mnrrui llnj'ngs, and taken an active part in the im- 
peachment and tnal oF that great man But when 1 c 
itturned from Imhs he frankly eonfr*sed an entire change 
of bis views, and recomincjj Jed ranyujg out Ihcsiiicn 
pfpahcr that llaitings bad been tbc fint to adopt , lie- 
lining that without tins »Lprrmacy, by courjuc«t or hv 
c'lnncctioa, the TnUsh etnptrc in Oic East could not 
I'an 1 
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Dcvcr Ivnow the evils from vrliich tbcy were saved, cr the 
exertions ib^t were necessary to effect tbeir deliverance * 

In ISOr Sir Geoi^ Barlow was made governor of 
Jladras, and was succeeded at Calcutta by Lord llmto, a 
prudent nnd intelligent nobleman, wbo endeavonred in bis 
general system to maintain the pacific pobey recommend- 
ed by the Company, without ahnnbing from Tjgorons and 
even hostile demonstrabons, when the conduct of the 
native powers appeared to render these necessary The 
great states dunng h« admuustration retained their posi 
tion nearly unaltered , but animosities continued to fer- 
ment which were destmed to burst into a violent tempest, 
and to involve India afresh m a sangmnair war 

Lord Jlinto soon taw the necessity of departing from 
the son interference system The Patan chief Alir £bdo, 
who had joined Hollar, was threatening with a mixed 
army of Pmdarfees and ‘Marattas, to ffvemm the whole of 
Berar, and to press upon the Company’s temtones A 
strong detachmeat under Colonel Barry Close soon com- 
pelled him to retreat from hanpoorinto Malwo, and Close 
would have followed and destroyed the maraudmg force, 
had he not been impeded bv orders from the governor- 
general 

Active warfare was al*o waged m Baroda and Guzerat 
in redncing some turbulent chieftains, and in preventing 
the crime of infanticide, which was very prevalent in tliat 
part of India 

The renewed alarm about the designs of Bonaparte 
forced Lord 3Iinto into many embassies, and Into a great 
extension of diplomatic relations, and it was npw that the 
Indian government for the first time courted the connec- 
tion of the Afghans and the Amirs of Smdb The lion 
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Jlountstuart Elplunstone, irbo had given proofs of emi- 
nent abilities as Hesideat at the ilaratta court of Poonah, 
was sent as ambassador eitraordmarf to the Afgh&n court 
of Cabul , and Sir John Malcolm to Persia 

In 181 1 eipeditions were sent from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay , and the lalcs of France and Bourbon were 
captured by General Abercrombie and Colonel Keating 
In tbe same year Sir T Acbmuty estabbshed the Bntish 
power in the island of Java The possession of these 
islands had enabled tbe French govemment to infest tlie 
Indian seas with privateers, whose danng operations were 
most destructive to commerce Their acqmsition was 
conseqacntly of great importance to Indian interests 

Lord Slinto had also to negotiate with hiepaul and 
Ava, and was connoced that the pacific 6)6tcm must give 
away to an energetic war The GU6rUias and Burmcao 
made predatory incursions, and replied with insolence to 
every remonstrance 

In Madras, now under tlie admimslration of Sir George 
Barlow, a very mutmons spirit was exhibited bj many of 
the mihtary officers of tbe Company, which was with dif- 
ficulty suppressed Blame was attached to all parties 
concerned 

Lord Minto resigned lus office, and took his passage 
for England in October 1813 He had formerly opposed 
■Warren Hastings, and taken an active part in the im- 
peachment anti trial of that great man But when he 
returned from India he frankly confessed an entire change 
of hi3 views , and xecommended carrying out the system 
of pohey that Hastings had been tbe first to adopt , be- 
lieving that withoat this snpremacy, by conquest or by 
connection, tbe Bntish empme m the East could not 
stand 
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THE MAPQUIS OF HASTINGS 

Treacherous attach of the Nepaulest — Their defeat — The 
pishieds Telethon — Ptndarree campaign — Its successful 
tssve — The cholera — The phhma pensioned — Oiihreai 
at ItagpooT — Its suppression — Capture of Asseerghur-^ 
Improved stale of the countries tahen by the British^ 
BdueaMnal efforts — Pomak 

The Earl of Jloira, eooo after Alorquis of nastings, 
succeeded Lord Jlinto as gotcrnor general The Com* 
psDfi la sppoiQtiog to this high statjoa so smiscot a 
xnilitary character, seemed to mtimatc a coDTictioa that 
the merelf defeosire poLcj on irlucL tbej had ft>r some 
time acted, could not be much longer maintained Lord 
Hastings resumed the more actiTc scheme of goTCrnment 
so ably pursued by the Hlarqms Wellesley 

In May 1814, the Nepaulcse treacherously attacked 
and murdered the Company’s police officers stationed in 
Butwal Lord Hastings determined to send armies to 
deal ■with these troublesome neighbours, and took the 
command in person The first campaign was not entire 
ly successful, owmg to an imperfect acquamtance with 
the extensive frontier of that tn^ed district Bat early 
ID the following year General Ocbterlony, with nearly 
20,000 men, including three European regiments, crossed 
every barrier, and after several severe contests in which 
he waa always rictoriouff, the ^epaul r'ja eagerly signed 
a treaty dictated by the goTemor^eneral The lesson the 
Repaulese then received made a lasting impression , they 
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have never since given any trouble ; and several regiments 
of Gh6rkhas are now in the Company’s service. 

The court of Poonah had been guilty of various in- 
fractions of the treaty of Bassein. The p^shwa had given, 
his friendship and entire confidence to a menial servant 
named Trimbulcji, and had almost ceased to consult hU 
own prime minister Jlunkasir. Trimhuhjl was a man of 
a violent character, and very hostile to the English, who 
had laboured hard to introduce order and law into the 
p&hwa’a country. lie committed sundry ontrages on the 
Guicowar, who despatched a vakil, named Gung^dhur 
Shilstri, to Poonah, to remonstrate with the pgshwa. The 
pdahwa referred the Shkstri to Trimhukii j and this ruffian 
most barbarously and treacherously murdered him in a 
Hindfi temple. 

The Sh&stri was a Bramin of the very highest caste, 
and of great reputation for sanctity and learning. Aa 
8000 as the horrible circumstance came to the knowledge 
of the Hon. Slountstuart Elphinstone, the resident at 
Poonah, he insisted that Trimbulgi should be given up : 
and as the general voice of the JIaialta people backed the 
demand, the pdshwa, B&ji B&o, found himself under the 
necessity of yielding. Trimbulgi was arrested and thrown 
into the strong fortress of Thanna, on the island of Sal- 
fiettc, not far from Bombay, But his imprisonment was 
not of long duration. A common-looking Maratta groom 
with a good character in his band, came to offer bis ser- 
vices to the English commandant of the fort. He was 
accepted. The stable, where be had to attend his horse, 
was close under the window of Trimhnkjrs prison. He 
was observed to pay more than usual attention to his 
steed, and to have a habit, while currying and cleaning 
him, of singing snatches of Maratta songs. At length, in 
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December, 181 C, Trunbukji disappeared fromlua dongeon, 
and both horse and groom from the stable 

It was beliered that Tnmbnlj! fled straight to his 
infatnafed ma<ter the p&Iiwa, who concealed him, and 
solemnly declared to the English resident that he knew 
nothing about him The murderer’s lore for the English 
had not been increased by the captinty he had suffered, 
and, whereTer he might he, it appeared rery certain that 
he urged the'pishwa to throw the whole treaty of Bassein 
to the winds, to form a new hlaratta league, and to make 
war upon the Company 

In the mean while the Indian armies were drawn into 
the held by a more conteuphble enemy 

The Pmdarrees were not a distinctire race, but a nii- 
mcroua class of men, of different races, reUgions, and 
habits, gradually associated and assimilated by a common 
pursuit They were all horsemen and all robbers They 
were something like the first hlaiattas m their habits of 
life and warfare, but unlike them in not being united by 
nationality and one religious faitb Their name first 
occurs in Indian history about the end of the serenteenth 
century From obscure freebooters, they rose into suffi- 
cient consequence to be deemed useful auxilianes by the 
different Jlaratta powers, who«c desultory mode of warfare 
was suited to their own habits 

They never fought when they could run away Even 
when acting with the Marattas as auxiharies, their object 
was plunder, not war They were, from their very origin, 
the scavengers of the Idarattas Some of their chiefs, 
houever, united to the qualities so essential to their pro- 
fession — activity, cunning, ready enterprise, presence of 
mind, andjiromptitude of resources — n wonderful strenjrth 
of mmd (or it might be apathy) m bearing the reverses of 
fortune and the privations of their lot 
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' Foremost among these chiefs ttrs Chfti'i. This man 
first attracted the attention of the English towards' the 
end of 180G, nhen raising himself on the temporary ruin 
of Kurim, another Pindairce chief, he united the bands of 
many otlier leaders under his own standard, and prepared 
to commit depredations on an unprecedentedly grand 
scale. ■ ^ 

• As soon as the earl of Moira assumed the government 
of India, he turned his aUtnlion to this -subject. His 
lordship thought it better, even on the score of humanity, 
to risk a long and sanguinary trar, than to leave the people 
of the country exposed to these (crrihle irruptions, rvhich 
came os regularly, year after year, as the tempests of the 
monsoon. He endeavoured, as Lord ^linto had done, to 
establish a subsidiary alliance vrith the raja Bhdnsla of 
Eerar, whereby the most exposed frontier, on the line 
from Bundlccund to Cuttack,' might he covered and de« 
fended. But the r&ja Bdghbjl Bbfmsla persisted in rejecting 
the BngUsh alliance, although the Pindartces had threat- 
ened to plunder Nagpoor, his capital, and annually devas- 
tated some portions of his dominions. Other attempts 
made to establish a fnendly connection with the states of 
Bhopaul and Sacur were not more successful ; the truth 
being, that the felon and murderer, Trimhuljt, had more 
influence than the govcmor-general in these native courts. 

In October, 1815, when the main army was fully 
occupied in forcing the stockades of the Ghbrkhas, ChitCi 
crossed the Netbudda with nearly 8,000 of the Pindarrees. 
On the southern side of the river they broke into two 
parties and took opposite routes. Maj^or Fraser, ^uith 300 
sepoys and 100 irrcguLir native horse, surprised one of 
the parlies in a bivouac, and made them suffer some loss 
hefoie they could mount, gallop off, and disperse. But 
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tlua did not deter them £rom contmning tbeir depredabona 
as far as the Black River, the Kmhna or Kistna The 
other party, 'which bad met with no ench molestabon, 
traversed the whole of the territory of the ruiim of the 
Peckan, from north to south, and also appear^ on the 
banks of the Eistna. 

Elated by hia success, Chitb planned and proclaimed 
a second foray immediatefy npon the return of the first 
The Pindarrees again docked ra from every side to jom in 
it, and by the 5th of Pebmary, 1816, 10,000 horsemen 
had again crossed the Nerhudda from Kemawnr This 
time the Company's temtones did not escape On the 
10th of March, Icanogplundercd and humuig villages in 
their rear, the Pindarrees appeared oo the western frontier 
of the district of Masolipstam nsder the '^IadTas president 
ey From this point they pressed soathward On the 
1 1th they made a march of tbirty>three miles, plundered 
seventy'two villages, and comnutted the most horrid cru- 
elties upon the iDofienstve and helpless villagers On the 
next day they destroyed fifty four villages, marched thirty- 
eight miles, and amred at the civil station of Guntoor 
Here they plundered a considerable port of the town, and 
the houses of all the mvil officers , hut, steady to their 
system of never risking life or limb in battle, they shrunk 
from the collector’s office, where the government treasure 
and the persons of the Bnbsh residents were protected by 
a handful of sepoys and mvahds The robbers went off 
as they came, suddenly and noiselessly That night there 
was not one of them to he seen in the seighbonrhood, and 
before the next day closed thiy trere more than fifty miles 
from Guntoor 

IfOrd Hastings, who saw the ^cpanl war brought to an 
advantageous conclusion, at the very moment when both 
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the JIarattas and the Pindarrecs verc confidently calcnla- 
ting oa its duration, was most eager to employ the 
unTeduced strcnglh of h» armies in the accoTophshtnent 
of the important object of securing the peace of Central 
India by the estlrpation of the robbers. A large part of 
the Bengal army ^ras hept in advanced cantonments, ready 
to 'tahe the field at any moment. 

Ills lordship obtained certain information that the 
pdshvra, Scin<Bah, and other JIaratta potentates, were in 
close correspondence with the Pindancea. But at this 
juncture the interests of the Company were greatly served 
hy the death of two enemies. The nah6b of Bhopaul, 
and Bitglifiji Bhdnala, the rAja of Nagpoor, both died 
\a th% month of Mavoh, Tho oooteswou to tUcw 

two musnuds was disputed, as nsual, cod the auceess* 
ful claimants, feeling . their seats insecure, were glad 
to purchase asautance by concluding treaties favourable 
to English interests. App& SAheb, who was installed at 
Kagpoor, accqjtcd a subsidiary force of sia battalions of 
sepoys and a regiment of native cavalry ; for this force ho 
was to pay seven and a half lacs of rupees per annum, 
engaging at the same lime to keep on foot a contingent 
force of his own of 5,000 men, and to allow this force to 
co-operatc with the English in putting down the Pindar- 
rees. 

The plan of this campaign was now completed, the 
governor-general having received the sanction of the home 
authorities to his scheme for breahing up the confederacy 
and power of the banditti. To overawe the Marattas, and 
to cover the frontiers of allies, nearly 40,000 foot, and 
12,000 horse, besides artillery and the contingents of the 
native powers, were collected iu positions near the terri- 
tories of Scindiah and Ilolkar. 
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The Pinclarrcee, as soon os they saw themselTes com- 
pletely enclosed by the adtuncin^ corps of the Bntish, 
made no attempt at resistance, and studied only how to 
escape At length an intimatton was circilated, that in 
case of unconditional surrender, their lives would be 
spared, and the means of an honourable subsistence secu- 
red for the chiefs m some remote distnct One after 
another subnuited on these terms Ciiitd opened a 
negotiation, but afterwards kept back He was ultimately 
devoured by a tiger while lurking in the forests of 
A«sccrghur 

It was dunng this campaign that the femble epidemic 
cholera broke out It has since been ascertained that 
this was not Its drst appearance, hut it bad not, dnziag a 
long period, assomed aoy fomudable aspect The year 
J8J?, when it was so deslmctire lo Lord Hastings’ army, 
was uncommonly moist , and the Delta of the Ganges was 
one sheet of water 

The employment of IbeDntish force, la the Piodirree 
campaign, offered a tempting opportunity to the p^shwa 
to re-aasert his independence — a cour<«e to which it is 
supposed he was instigated byTnmbnkji Mr Elplun- 
Btone, the 'able resident at Poonab, soon discoyered his 
intentions , but anxious to avoid the imputation of being 
the af’gressoT, resolved not to quit the residency till com- 
pelled to do so An attack was at length made so suddenly 
that the resident and las smle had scarcely time to mount 
their horses and escape Mr Elphmstone’s books and 
papers were all destroyed * 

The English troops were soon in motion, and g-uned 
a senes of victories , and the peshwa in a short tune made 
overtures for a treat) , hoping to be allowed to retain 
his rank as a sovereign But the governor general, on 
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considering hU long course of hostility, and the treache- 
rous attack made at so critical a moment, had determined 
to erase his name from thf hst of Indian princes, and that 
there should be no longer ft p^htra. BiJji Rao \ras ulti- 
mately pensioned t\ ith eight lacs of rupees a year, and 
gave himself up to Tolaptuous indulgences. Trimhiikji 
TTBs also (lauglit some time after, and though a mutdeicr 
an extortioner, and a grossly pei^ured man, the British 
government merely imprisoned him on the rockof Chuuar, 
near Benares, -where he was seen by Bishop Ileber in 
1824. His allowmicc was liberal, and provision was made 
for his family. 

Appi Sibch, at ^'agpooT, like the p6shwa at Poonab, 
took advantage of the proceedings against the Findarrees, 
to disown his allegiance, and reckoned with certainty on 
his ability to overwhelm the small English force stationed 
at his capital. Throwing off all disguise, he declared 
for the p^sh'tvn, not knowing that he was already beaten, 
hit. Jenkins, the resident, called in a brigade from its 
cantonments, and posted it round the tcsidcacy, -which 
was situated a little to (he west of the city of A’agpoor, 
and separated from it only by a small ridge. The brigade 
was scarcely posted ere infantry, cavalry, and artUIerj’, 
natives and wild Arabs, began' to gather round the resi- 
dency. On the following day, tha 2Clh of November, 
some of the rtija’s infantry and artUIety commenced a fire 
upon tbc ridge, wliich was now occupied by the brigade. 
Tills continued from sunset (ill two hours after midniaht. 

TIic day seemed lost and a horrible butchery inevitable, 
when Captain Titrgctald made ft brisk and most gallant 
charge -with the cavalry of the brigade, which consisted of 
only three troops. Heading the little column himself, 
and dashing across a nuUali and over tbc bridge, ri** 
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gtraU cliarpci! one mai« of ihe cnpmv, «lroTe thm froa 
tlinr guD«, ttinieil tliem upon llitmielTcs, «nJ ihen rttireJ 
toiranl* tlie rrmlcncy, dressing llie captured puni *Jlh 
him, and finng a* lie retired Tlie people on tbe nd^e 
act up a jopou* aliont, and a delacJjment of them adtanced 
against il)C fierce Arab*, vlioLcpt tbeir ground, lliougli 
those tIjo ooglit to bare supported thm were running 
awav, TJifte Arabs, hoverrr, could not stand a hapooet- 
cliaige , they srrrc dnren froui the post, tbe guns they 
had captured rrere recoTcred, and tvo other guns, vhicb 
the enetnj had brought up, verr taXea As toon as this 
chaige iras croa-ned trith success, Appi Saheh’s troops 
gate Tray on crery side, and about tbe hoar of noon they 
fled from the field lo pamc-di*order, learmgall Ihorai^ 
tUJery to the con<^nen>rs Thus ended a eonlhet more 
desperate than any that had tales plaee to India siscO tbe 
early days of Chre 

App^ S4bch sent raljls to the resident to express his 
gnef, and to (hinroT haring himself authorised the attach, 
lie also cznplored the Tromen of his familr as interceasora 
for pnnioa Hut it vas of rooee(|Dcnrc that Appii Sabeb 
should be entirely crushed rnth the utmost rapidity, in 
order that the grand campaign should proceed against 
the Pindanres and their snpportcrs, and that oUicr raol- 
latiogaUiea should he deterred from following his sam- 
ple by learning the temWe cjample of English vengeanee 
— hr heanng, in one breath, that the ruja of Isagpoor had 
Rsen in arms, that the rija of ^agpoor had been beaten, 
and bis power annihilated 

Accordingly the marquis of Hastings, who was himself 
on tbe iSerbudda, sent still more troops tolsagpoor, under 
Major Pitman. .BryradicrgsneraUiiTetDii. and Bi^dier 
genend Hardyman Tbe«e troopa being up, the rcadent, 
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After many "wanderings and escapes lie finally reacted 
Lahore, where Hanji't Sing allowed him a place of conceal* 
jneat and bare subsisteaee. 

• The capture of Asseerghur was the last operation of the 
Pindarree and Maratta war j a war which had witnessed an 
unprecedented natnber and complexity of moTements, and 
some of the most remarhable forced marches that were 
ever made in any country. Thirty hill-fortressea, each 
of which might hare defied the whole Anglo-Indian aniJy, 
fell in the course of a few weeks. And all this was done 
with a-very defective cngmccting department, and without 
a proper supply of men trained to siege duty. 

The tenitories assumed by the Company, or taken 
under its immediate protection, were now quieter and hap* 
pier than they had been for nany ages. Able men were 
left by the Marquis of Ilaatiogs teimproTe this tranquillity, 
to eatablish permanently the reign of peace and law, and 
to better the condition of all the nativo inhabitants. For 
more than thirty preceding years, t^c province of Malwa, 
and the whole of Central India, had been oppressed, 
pillaged, and laid waste by the PjDdsrrees, 'Mar&ttas, aad 
others. To Sir John Malcolm, who had assisted so poten- 
tially in subduing the sanguinary anarchists, and expelling 
the Pindarrees, was assigned the equally difficult doty of 
restoring order and repairing the frightful mischiefs which 
had been committed in ao long a aeries of years. Under 
the wise rule established by Malcolm, more tlian two- 
thirds of the deserted villages were restored and re-peo- 
pled before the end of 1820 ; and in less than five years 
from the time the army first occupied the country. Sir 
John could boast, with an honourable pride, and with 
perfect correctness, that Molwa and the rest of Central 
India were tranquil and contented, and rapidly advancing 
m population and prosperity. 
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Tlic Marqma of Hs^tinga ga>rc proof of ttc mtcrest 
he felt ia the educatioa of the natives by taking the office 
of President of the Calcutta School Society, established 
in 1818. Its object was to assist and improTc existing 
Vernacular Schools, to establish others, and to prepare 
select pupils of distingubhed talents, by superior instruc' 
tion, for becoming teachers and translators. This society 
greatly improred the cducattonal machinery then in ope-' 
ration, and raised the character and qualifications of the 
teachers employed, i 

The inhahitants of the wild provinces subject to Scin- 
diah started Into proaperi^ as soon as his numerous, 
restless, and marauding army was broken np. All the 
districts which Usd been wrested frota this chief hy the 
Pindarrees were restored to him: the fortress of Asseer* 
ghnr was nearly all he lost by the war. In the dominions 
of Ilolkar, where the anarchy and devastation had been 
greater, the change to good was the more striking. 

At Poonah, changes and reforms equally salutary 
were introduced, principally through the management of 
the Uonourable ^lountstuart Elphiastone, who had the 
genius of a true legislator, and all the generous sympathies 
of a 'philanthropist. On quitting Poonah, Mr. Elphin- 
stone addressed to the supreme government at Calcutta a 
comprehensive report on the affairs of that country, 
reciting what Imd been done and what there remained to 
do j contrasting the present condition of the native inha- 
bitants under the rule of the Company with their condition 
under the p^shwa, and urging the supreme government to 
perseyere’in Ibe godU work wfiich'ha'd'been'begun. 
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LOUD AMIlEttST — BURMESE WAR. 

Earl Amlitrat appointeil goternor-general — Bumese ag- 
prtaaion-^Freparaiionfor tear — Grounds of the quarrel 
—TTar declared — ITosttliiiea eommenee—'Sir A. Camp- 
hell placed in command — The English tielorious — The 
court of Aca agrees to the proposed terms — The Ireatg, 

U roN tbe resi^atton of tbe Slorquls of Ilastings, 3Ir., 
Caaaing, ATbo had presided some time otct the Board of 
Control* ^83 nominated bj the Court of Directors to bo 
gorcmor-gencrol of India. The resolution Tras unani'- 
mOQs* and ttos passed in Iho month of Slarcb, 1823. 
The melancholy death of the marqnis of Londonderry, on 
the 13th of Atigust follosnog, led to some important 
changes in the 'ministry, and rendered it indbpcnsablo 
that the gOTcmor-generol elect should remain in England. 
On the 18th of September, BIr. Canning sras nominated 
Secretary of State for foreign a&airs ; andhe consequently 
resigned into the hands of the Court of Directors the high 
appointment which they had conferred upon him in so 
flattering a manner. Two candidates now presented 
themselves ; the one, Earl Amherst, -who had been employ- 
ed some few years before in an embassy from England to 
China : the other. Lord William Bentlnch, who had been 
governor ,of Bladras. Earl Amherst was preferred, and 
that nobleman, proceeding to Calcutta, assumed the office 
of goTernor^eneral on the Ist of August, 1823. The 
llarquis of Ilastings had quitted Bengal in January, 1833, 
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an3 between his departare and the arrital of lord Am- 
herst Mr. Adams, senior member of thcsnpreme council, 
had presided orer the goremnient of India. 

The new goTemor-genenil had been but a very few 
months in hia office ere he found himself under the neces- 
sity of entering into a new war with an entirely new 
enemy. 

• The Burmese, elated by some recent conquests 'which 
th*ey had made, and being brought in more immediate 
contact with the British frontiers, began, towards the end 
of the year 1 823, to make sundry attacks. Without notice 
given, and without any attempt at negotiation, they claim- « 
ed possession of Shapuri, a small muddy island in the 
province of Bengal, bat close to the coast of Axracan,* 
which the Burmese then possessed. Making a sudden 
night attack, they drove away a,small guard of British 
troops stationed on the island* killed several of them, and 
took forcible possession of the island. Tills, coming close 
upon other outrages, was not to be tolerated. The go- 
vernment, however, resolved to consider the forcible 
occupation of Sbspuri as the act of the local authorities of 
Arracan, and addressed a gentle declaration to the Bur- 
mese central government, recapitulating the past occur. 
Tenccs, and calling upon the court of Ava to disavow their 
officers in Arracan.' 

. The court of Ava, as might have been anticipated, 
cemsidered this gentle declaration as a pusillanimous 
attempt to deprecate the resentment of the Burmese. 
They triumphantly appealed to the paper as a proof that 
the Bridsh government of India dreaded to enter upon a 
contest with them } and they intimated that unless Aheir 
rigid to the island of Sbapuri was distinctly admitted, the 
victorious lord of the White Elephant and the Golden 
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Fool, vou}i} InTAilo ibe CompAn/s domioions. ]a ibe 
tncamrlule, two compawe* of tlic 20tli rtgimcnt landed on 
tbe disputed ulaud, droTcofT tlie Bamese, and etocLaded 
tliemselTcs. And on the other aide the comroandlog 
officer andiome of the crew of the Company’s cruiser 
Sophiot were aeized on the loftisLind sad carried np the 
country. 

Both sides now actirely prepared for war, the Anglo- 
Indian troopa on tlie frontier Being, howerer, ordered \a 
maintmo a strict neutrality for the present ' < 

• 3!oro And more conlirmed in their idea that the Esg- 
. lish were afraid of them, from 4,000 to 5,000 Burmese 
sud Assamese adraneed from Assam into the proTinee of 
Cachar, and began to stockade thcmselTcs at a post witho 
in fire miles of the town of Sylhet, and only 220 miles 
from Calcutta, hfajor Xewtoo, the officer commanding 
On the Sylhet frontier, concentrated hia dctseliment and 
marched gainst the inradcra. It was at daybreak on the 
17th of January, 1824, that he came in sight of their 
stockade, and a Tillage adjoining, of which they had taken 
possession. The Bonaese in the TilJsgo presently gate 
way, but those in the stockades made a resolute resistance, 
and were not driven out until they had lost about 100 
men, and had killed six of the sepoys. They then fled to 
tile hills. 

Shortly oiler this actios, Mr. Booth the commissioner,' 
arrived at Sylhet, and from that point he advanced to 
Bhadrapdr, in order to muntain a more ready commnm- 
cation with the Burmese authorities. On the SUt of 
January, |Mr. Scott received a message from the Burmese 
general, who jusUfied lus advance into Cachar, and decla- 
red that he had orders to fdfliow and apprehend certain 
persons wherever they ought take refuge. In reply, this 
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Bonncse gencrfll, "wLo lield thc'cbicf command in Aisam, 
•was told that he must not distorb the frontiers of the 
Company, nor xntcTferc in the affairs of its allies, and that 
the Burmese invaders mast evacuate Cachar, or the forces 
of the British government would he compdleJ to advance 
both into Cachar and Assam. To this communication no 
answer was received. 

It was dearlj the object of the Bjirmrso to prorxasJi- 
the ncgolialions until they had strengthened them* 
sdres in the advanced posttioiis they had occupied. The 
raja of Jyntia, -who hod been imperiously summoned to 
the. Burmese camp, and commanded to prostrate himsdf 
before the shadow of the Golden Foot, threw himself upon 
the British government for protection ; and various nativo 
chiefs, vrhow territories lay between the frontiers cf the 
Bormese empire and the frontiers of the British domiuiotis, 
called loudly for English tdd. Thus, the south-east 
frontier of Bengal, had in fact been hept in constant dread 
and danger ofiavasion for more tiian a year,' while the 
adjoining and friendly territoHes liad been eiposed to Uie 
destructive inroads and the ovcr-bcaringinsolcnccoftbe 
Burmese and Assamese for many years. 
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alarm mn to Calcuita , thepoasaBts on tLe/ronherlled 
in dismay from llicir tillages, and CTery idle rumour was 
w industriously magnified by timid or designing people, 
that tlic natiie merchants of Calcutta srcrc mth dilBculty 
persuaded to refrain from removing thcir families and 
propertj from under the very guns of Tort inUism 
As the two Btates might now he considered as actually 
at war. Lord Amherst deebred war in form, and promul- 
gated the grounds of the quarrel m a declaration addressed 
to the court of Ara and the diiTercnt powers of India 
Orders had been previously given for tie equipment of a 
force of from 5,000 to 6,000 men at the presidenries of 
Calcotta and iladras It had been wisely determined to 
act upon the ofTensire, and not to commence operations 
either on the barren mountains of Arracan, or id the 
pestilential jungles of Chittagong , but on tie great rtrer 
which leads through the heart of the Burmese empire 
(,and 18 the highway of the trade of the country) where 
no attack was expected The plan of the campaign, m 
short, was to ascend the Irawaddi and to begin by ciptu- 
nng the city of Rangoon, the principal port and trading 
place of the Burmese empire 

The two divisions, from Calcutta and iladras, were 
directed to assemble at Port Comwalhs, in the Great 
Andaman Inland— an island occupied, as in tie days of 
Marco Polo, by doirnngbt earages, if not cannibals-— 
from which the combined forces, under the command of 
ilajor General Sir Archibald Campbell, were to proceed to 
the Irawaddi Between the 12th and the l/th of April, 
the Bengal division, consistiDgof tie king’s I3th and 3Sth 
regiments, and two companies of artillery, were cmharled 
at Calcutta By the 4th of May the greater part of the 
troops from Madras, conai«tmg of his majesty’s 41st 
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regiment, n Company’e European regiment, nnd scren 
battalions of natWe infanlrr, AsitU atliUcry, gun4ascaTS, 
&c., readied the place ofrendezrons; nudon the following 
morning the united forces left the Andamans, under the 
protection of his majesty’s ships Zj/fy and Zome. The 
transports were also accompanied or followed by scrcral 
of the Company’s armed cmlscrs, an<bby tlie Diana Blcam- 
boat. In nearly all parts of the operations which were 
now about to begin, the land troops were greatly indebted 
to the co-operation of the navy, and to the services of the 
steam-ressel, the first which had ever floated in those- 
waters. 

The Burmese fought well from behind their stockades; 
but soon yielded when the English troops forced their 
way tbroQgh and attacked with the bayonet. 

The sharp lesson they thus received shook the conii- 
dcnce of the Burmese commanders in their troops and 
stockades. Hitherto, every effort to open communications 
with them had foiled, but they now sent two deputies to 
the British general. The senior, a stout old man, in a 
long scarlet robe, and with a red handkerchief tied round 
his head, (lien opened the subject of their mission with 
the question, “'Wliy are you come liercwith your ships 
and soldlcrB t ” The provocations they had given were 
fully explained as being the causes of the war, and the 
nature and extent of -the redress now demanded was 
plainly stated. In spite of all their address their real 
object was discovered, and they indeed betrayed it them- 
selves, when they refused to remove the barrier placed in 
the way of communication and reconciliation., and asked 
for a few days’ delay. Sir Arcliibald Campbell ga\ e them 
to understand, that no delay would he granted— that their 
post on the river would be attacked forthwith. The two 
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cWefs stepped into their irai^ioats with an air of defiance, 
and the boatmen went off with great'speed. ' 

The Tery next morning, the post on the rirer was at- 
tacked by the troops. In a few minutes after the attack 
commenced, a great part of the extensire work was car- 
ried, and the enemy there stationed were driven into the 
jungle, leaving behind them ISO dead. At the rear gate 
of this stockade were found the gilt nmbrella, sword, and 
spear of a Burmese commander of high rank ; the um- 
brella, which chiefly denotes the rank, being shattered by 
a shower of the grape. The body of the chief Iiimself 
Was found a few yards farther in the jungle/ and was re- 
cogniied to he that of the stout and cunning old deputy 
who had visited the English the preceding day. This 
night^a night of storm and pitiless rain— -was spent by 
the troops, under arms, under the dripping trees of the 
Jungle or in the inundated rice-fields ; but on the follow- 
ing morning, when they marched to storm the rest of the 
works, they found that they were entirely deserted, and 
that the Burmese had gone •off in a panic to another 
stockaded post, a good many miles in the rear of Kem- 
mendine. 

For a time there seemed to be a general pause and 
terror on the side of the Bnrmese, who had now evacuated 
tvery stockade in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. Their 
recent losses made them keep at a safer distance from 
the lines, and the troops ceased to be annoyed by tbeir 
nightly visiti to their posts ; hut beyond these advantages 
no favourable change took place, either in the condition 
or in the prospects of the army. Not an inhabitant re- 
turned to his home : and so far from any desire of peace 
being manifested by the court of Ava., it was made evident 
that the war would be carried to the last cxlrcnuty. ‘ 
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' There was much Iianl figbtlo^ before the Bormi^e 
CdoIIt yielded. In •one engasement the chief Bandfila 
•was killed by a shell or rocket, and after that CTCot the 
Burmese seemed inclined to treat for peace. 

Tlic army howerer continued to adTance, and was met 
at Ynntlaboo, only forty-five miles from Ava, by Mr. Price 
end two Burmese ministers of state, accompanied by Mr» 
Henry Gouger; 3Ir. Judaon, the American misslonarj', nod 
his wife ; and an adrentorous Scotch sen-captain of the 
DAiQC of Laird, who had gone up the country before the 
war to make some contract about timber ; and all tlic rest 
of the prisoners, whether Luropenns or sepojs. A sadder 
spectacle has seldom been presented by Bring human be- 
ings than that which was offered to the English camp by 
these lihemted captives. They were covered with filthy 
tagsj'ihcy were worn to sUn and bone, and their haggard 
countenances, sunken, wandering eyes, told but t^o plain* 
ly the frightful story of their lougetifrcring, their incessant 
alarms, and their apprehensions of a doom worse than 
death. 

The sight exasperated the troops, and made them more 
eager than ever to advsnec upon the copital and take 
vengeance upon the tyrant and his savage court. 

Mr. Price and the two wongees brought the stipulated 
sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees, and an authority under 
the royal sign manual to accept of and sign whatever 
terms the English might insist upon. On the 2 ItU of Fe- 
bruary, the treaty of peace was for a second time settled 
and.finally signed at Yandaboo, the Burmese government 
at the pame time engaging to furnish boats for the con- 
Tcyance of a great part of the force back to Bangoon. 

By tills treaty it was agreed that there shonld be per- ' 
pelual peace and friendship between the Honorable Com- 
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party and hi3 majesty the LingofAra — that the king of 
ATft should renounce oil chums, to and abstain from all 
future interference arith, (he pnncipality of Assam and lU 
dependencies, and also mlh (lie cotiUgiious pett) states of 
Cachar, Jvutia, and Afunmpoor — that his majesty should 
cede to the Company m perpetmtj the conquered provin 
ces of Arracan, Ratnri, Cbeduba, and Sandowaj — that the 
Amcan mountains should henceforward form (he boundary 
between the two great nations on that side — that Lis 
majesty should also cede tlie conquered prormces of Ich, 
Taroy, and Mcrgui, and Tenassenm, with the ulnnds and 
dependencies lliercunto appertaining, taking the Saluea 
nrer as the line of demarcation on that frontier— that 
Ins majestv, as part indcoimfiention for the crpcnscs of 
tJie war, should pay the aum of one erore of rupees— (hit 
henceforth accredited British ministers, with a bodi guard 
of fift) men, should be alloued (o reside at Arn, and that 
an accredited Burmese minister should be sent to reside at 
Calcutta , and that free trade should be allowetl to Bniish 
subjects in all lie dominions of liis majesty, who should 
abolish all esacUons upon British ships entering hu 
ports Ac 

The mODCT demanded ns part indemnirication was far 
too moderate n sum The king was rich and giren to 
hoarding and both gold and silver bullion abounded m 
Ava The court could eisily hoie pud three or fiitJr 
times the amount, end in all probalility it would have 
paid it rather tl an cracuatc the wpitnl and bum it, or 
abandon it to the Fnglish A crorcof siecn rupee*, at 
par, siasbarelj equivalent to -€1,000 000 sterling The 
war hsil coit the rnglish from ;C7,000,000 to -C^.OOO 000 
In o'ber rcsjietti, the Ireatv was such as it shoal 1 be. 

^or »aa there wanting the consolation tl at the eoadi* 
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acted in the ease inth the energy and decision that irere 
rcqmred FiniUag that the two other native rcgiocnls 
at Bamchpoor were anspected of being infected. Sir 
Edward called np two British regiments of the kings 
semce (the 1st Royals, andthe47th), a batlcrv of light 
crtiUeiy, and part of the governor general e body-gnard 
The mntinons native 47th fell m on the panule-ground, 
hutrefosed to ohej orders, and turned a deaf ear to the 
ciplanabons and the promise of pardon that were offered 
to them This left Sir Edward Paget nolbing to do but to 
ord"r a round of grape-shot to he fired at them Almost 
at the first discharge the sepoys hroVc, and tied m all 
directions, throwing away their arms and accontrements 
Only a few were Idled, hot a good many were taken 
prisoners, hrongbt forthwith to tnal by eourt-marUal, and 
condemned to death Tbe number of cieeutions was, 
howcTcr, but stnill, the far greater part of the mnUneeri 
having their sentence commuted to iropnsoDTnenl and 
hard hboor in irons The regiment was disbaadiJ, and 
Its name erased from the lut of the army The mutiny 
spread no further 

It had long been felt bv tbe government that the loc- 
ccssful res stance offered be Bburtpoor to the arms of 
Lord Ijakc operated injunoudv TIic natives regarded 
the place as jtaprcgnablc Lord Amhertl rrsolrcd that 
the delusion should not continue 

^far the end of 182^, tlir new eonmandcT-iD-chief 
1 onl Cotnhennere, invested the plaee, with an annvof 
20 000 t\wn, a’ld above one hundrad pieces of artillery 
Miot and shell were expended in vmn agimst a mu 1 wall 
CO fret duck Tlie etiginecrs then comneaecd a mine 
which was sprung too carlv, and with liiiJe effect An- 
other enomoui nine was dug and filled with powder 
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It -was exploded tlie foUo^g day Vifh terrific effect. The 
troops rushed on to the assault, and -within a few hours 
had possession of the -whole phxM. 

Lord Comhermere’s rapid triumph completely destroy- 
ed the prestige of the J&t^ orctawed all the natwc chiefs, 
checked the disposition to revolt, and completely confirm- 
ed the Buptcraacy of Britain over the whole of India. The 
fall Of BLurtpoor, moreover, carried dismay and disconr- 
agement to the court of Ava,' and to many countries 
beyond the limits of India. 

In the course of the following year, Lord Amherst 
proceeded to the upper provinces. During his stay at 
Delhi, a final selUcnjcnt took place of the relations in 
which the British gavernment In India, and the poor 
descendant of the Great liloguls, stood towards each otlicr. 
An end was now put to that prejudicial fiction— prejudi- 
cial to the English, and of no benefit to the king — that 
the goTe’rnor-gencral was but the vassal of the hlogid Shih. 
British Boverciguty -was now openly asserted, and an end 
was thus put to many causes 6f cmhairassment, and of 
false or anomalous positions. 

Ilaving returned to Calcutta, Lord Amherst resigned 
the provisional government into the bands of fV. B. Bay- 
Icy, Esfi-, and embarked for England at tbc close of the 
month of Sfarch, 162/. Ills lordship, as well os the 
directors at home, had been sufficiently anxious for peace, 
yet nearly the whole of his adminUtratlon had been occu- 
pied by -wars. During a good part of tliis administration, 
tbc army of India was kept up to the stupendous amount 
of an effective force of 28 1,000 men I 
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■LORD TMLLIAM BFSTTNCK. 

hnrd Iftlliam Jienttncktfcomes ffoeernor’ffenerat — UUhigh 
character and fitness for the office — His moral courage 
in carrying out the economical orders of the Court of 
Directors — Kew court of Jppeal esiallished — Impulse 
given to Hdueational operations~-The Oriental sgs/en 
abolished, and the English system established — Suttee 
abolished — Change m the gotemmeni of hlysare — and 
in that of Coorg — Lord V. Dentinck followed by Sir 
C. hletcalfe, who makes the press free, 

Tnc next go7erDor>generaI, ant! one of tbe most (Tis- 
tingnlalied ttIio Laa held the high office, vas Lord V'tlli.'tm 
Bcntinck, mUo landed At Calcutta On the 4th of Jal;*, 
1828 5 when Hr, Bayley’* profUional authority ceased. 

Of ftUthe go'eraors general who had succeeded the 
Sfarquis of Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck most 
reserahled that henevolent and upright statesman.* No 
honeatef man ever occupied his high position ; and no 
man ever possessed in a greater degree the moral courage 
required for the solutron of the difficult problems of 
government, to which his attention had to be directed. 
Ills administration was distinguished hy many important 
econoBlical, judicial, and revenue enactments. 

The Burmese and Bhnitpoor wars had added more 
than iClS.OOO.OOO sterling to the registered debt of India. 
Upon his lordship was imposed, therefore, the generally 
unpopular duty of carrying into effect measures of re- 
trenchment, and reduction. A system of economy was 

•KAjft 
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introduced into ”VMio\\» dcpartmcnta of the goveroment. 
lIuTtauTa Tveto heard from all aidc'i->-ft dUlike, TfUicli 
acemed to be almoat urdreraal, ttus expressed ; but bU 
lordship consoled himself rrith the conviction that he woa 
doing hU daty» Several governors general had hceu 
instructed by the Court of Directors to abolish sundry 
allon’ances made to the army under the name ofbatta, 
half-batta, etc ; bnt for fonrtecn years and more they liad 
all shrunk from the odinm, and perhaps the danger, at- 
tendant on this abolition. 

Lord Tt’iUiam, hoirever, resolved to obey his orders, 
and most of these alloivaaces rvere abolished almost as 
soon as his lordship reached Bengal, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the army. The conduct of his lordship vas 
disapproved by tiro of the members of the supreme 
council, — Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, and "W. B, Baylcy, 
Esq., both men of ability and of great experience in India. 

' It should boirever be mentioned, as n most noble trait 
in his lordtlup's conduct, in connection vrjlh the lialf-batta 
question, that he preferred to bear the odium of a most 
unpopular measure rather tban throw it on the Court. 
He never contradicted the universally believed report that 
he bad pledged himself to carry out the Court’s orders ; 
and it was not known till Anber published the fact, deriv- 
ed from, the India-house papers after his Lordship’s death, 
that he had twice remonstrated with his masters against 
the measure before he carried out the half-batta order. 

All the leading men in Parliament, in tlie debates of 
1833, on the new charter,*concarred in ascribing to Lord 
'll . 'L'eUinrf K “iuB creHii dl ’naviog *iaiU Cue lonnciation ol 
alltbe improvementa which have subsequently been effect- 
ed in the administration of India. 

Lord Willkm Dentinck, tdter these economical ar 
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TAngttncnU ka<l been n&de, tnrocdlus attcDUon to judicial 
reforms, lie found on empire extending nearly to the 
Sutlej ; snd yet there \ras bst one Coart of finsl appeal 
throughout the vhole presidency of Bengal. Suitors 
had to trurel a thousand miles in search of justice, 
to brave a new climate, and mix with a new race of men. 
It was therefore a hleasbg to the people when Lord Ben* 
tmek established, at Allahabld, a Sudder court for the 
North "West Provinces, to which appeals lay from all the 
local judges. And he relicred the pressure npon those 
judges hy an extension of native judicial agency, and the 
cnlargemcpt of the authority of the native officers. 

In 1831 alughcr grade of native judgeships was esla- 
hlished. Previously, there were but two classes of these 
functionaries with very limited powers and very small 
salaries. The higher class was known as Sudder Amfus, 
the lower as Mi'ioslils. Lord 'William Bentinck now cstab* 
lished s superior class of judicial officers, Imown as 
“Principal Sudder Amins;” with enlarged powers and 
higher salaries. The highest salary of these officers was 500 
rupees a month ; a liberal sum when estimated according 
to the requirements of the natives, and the general wages 
of the coxmtry. 

The Court of Directors, in 1630, openly recognised 
the expediency of a vigorous movement in favour of 
Huropean education. They simultaneously addressed the 
government of all the three presidencies, dearly enuncia- 
ting their views in the following words. 

“It is our anrious desire to afford to the higher* clas- 
ses of the natives of India the means of instruction in 
European science, and of access to the literatiye of civili- 
zed Europe. The character which may be given to the 
classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, ultimately 
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determines tliat of the 'whole people* -Vo are eensible, ^ 
tnoteovcT, that it is our doty to afford the best equiralent 
in OUT power to these classes for the advantages of which 
the introduction of onr GoTcmmeut has deprived them ; 
and for this and other rcasonSt of which you are ■well 
aware, wc arc citremely desirous that their education 
should he such as to qnalify them for higher situations 
in the civil government of India, than any* to which 
natives have hitherto been eligible.” 

Lord Wiliam Bentinck’s own judgment led him to 
similar conclusions { and he was well prepared to carry 
out the intelligent views of the Conrt on the subject. It 
was not however till 1835, that he gave the death-blow to 
the Oriental system, and in a celebrated minute, dated 
Slarch 7, thus declared hU views 

nis Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promo> 
tion of European literature and science among the nations 
*af India, and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of education would be best employed on English 
.education alone. 

• “It is not the intention of his Lordship to abolish any 
college or school of native IcomlDg, while the population 
shall appear to he inclined to avail themselves of the 
advantages it affords. 

“Ilia Lordship in ConneU decidedly objects to the 
practice which his hitherto prevailed, of snpporting tlic 
aludcuU during the period of Uicir education. lie con- 
ceives, that the only effect of such o system can he to give 
artificial encouragement to branches of learning, which, 
in the rnn^ml course of things, would be superseded by 
more useful alndies; and he directs that no stipend sliall 
be given to any student, -who may hereafter • enter at any 
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of these institutions , and that vhen any professor of 
Onental learning eliall vacate bis situation, the Committee 
shall report to the GoTcmment the number and state of 
the class, in order that the GoTcmment may be able to 
decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor 

"It has come to the Inowledge of Ins Lordship m 
Council, that a large sum has been expended by the Com* 
xmttee m the printing of Onental xrorLs His lordship 
in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall 
hereafter be so employed 

"HisLordsbip m Council directs tliat all the funds, 
srluch these reforms viU leave at the disposal of the 
Committee, he licnceforth emploved in imparting to the 
native population ahnoxiledge of English hterature and 
aeience through the medium of the English language ' 

It must not bo supposed tluit Lord M ilham BcntincL 
and his supporters ever contemplated the siibstifiition 
of the English language for the vernaculars The blow 
which they struck was aimed not at (he hrmg, hut at the 
dead languages of the Country — ot the Sanscrit and 
Arabic — languages containing little or nothing to elevate 
the mind, to invigorate the understanding, or to facilitate 
the business of life "Mr "Macaulay, who was made 
President of the Educational Committee, has left on record 
an able minute on tbe subject lu wluch be thus expressed 
his opinion of the uselessness of the course hitherto 
pursued 

* I believe tliat the present aysteni tends, not to acce- 
lerate the progress of truth, but to dclnv the natural death 
of expiring errors I conceive that we have at present no 
right to the respectable name of a Board of^ubhe In- 
Btfucimn Area IwianJ Ats* Sx<t 

printing books wluch are of less value than the paper on 
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■wli\c\i nrepTinteil it ^bs blank*, forgmng 

artificial encowragcment to absurd liistory, absurd meta- 
physics, absurd physics, absurd theology; for raising up 
a breed of scholars, whb find their scholarship an incum- 
htance and a blctnUh, \rho live on the public while they 
are receiving their edneation, and whose edneatiou is so 
utterly useless to them that, when they have received it, 
they must cither starve, or Uve on the public all the. rest 
of their lives.” 

The system established by Lord M’illiam Bcntinck bas 
been maintained uilh little variation by his successors. 
The tcsnlls, if not perfectly satUfoctory, have been highly 
encouraging. Government has since given an additional 
atimnlus, hy rccogclsing a certain educational test of 
qualification for the public service. But a defect in the 
national character lias done much to embarrass the prac- 
tical vrorkiog of this adtnimble design. The natires of 
India, when once their expectations arc riuscd, lean with 
bhUd-Ukc helplessness on the stvoog arm of goverovaent, 
and instead of exertiog thcniselves, believe that every 
thing uDl be done for them. losiend of something condi- 
tional, they thought that they saw eomelhing absolote iu 
the promises of government, and that they had only to 
conform to a certain test to secure official employment. 
Tlie tendency of this was to give them narrow end exclu- 
sive views of the advantages of education, and greatly to 
limit private enterluiic. * 

r»ul the net for which Lord William Bcntinck will always 
he grattfwlk remtinbcred, was the abolition of Suttee, or 
/mmoiaf/on of n widow on the Aineral pi'fc of her deceased 
husband barbarous superstition which bad prevailed 
from remote antiquity. The proceedings of former gover- 
nors general had been direct^ to the same end, and liad 
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prepared tlic vny for the consummation now effected 
It Tras reserved for Lord William Benlmck to prove the 
futility' of the apprehension that bad been enlcrtamed as 
to the consequences of audi an interference vriih native 
prejudices , and to establish the safety, ns vrell as to dis- 
charge the dutv, of abolishing a practice, equallj repugnant 
to the feelings of nature and the lars of civilizrtion 

A neir and important era m the communication be- 
tween the East and the West, dates from the period of Lord 
Wilham Xtcntinck’s administration , when the powers of 
steam were first applied to lessen the interval which divides 
Great Britain from British India Ihosc arraugements 
have since been perfected , and the cotomunieatioo between 
regions separated by a fourth of the circumference of the 
globe, requires now a smaller number of weels than it 
formerly did of months for its accomplishment 

In the years 18^0 — 3, the state of things in Ifysore 
called for the luterfereoce of the supreme government 
As long as the Bcw&n Pumiah administered the affairs of 
the Government, IiI}«ore was one of the most Oounshmg 
of the native principihlies The Baja however having 
become impatient of the control esercised by him, deter- 
mined to tahe the reios into lus own hand Pumiah 
•was therefore pensioned by a valuable JSgfr, (the Talook 
of Yellandoor), and a Dewan Linga ESj appointed, who 
did not possess the abibties of Purmah, and was never 
vested with the independent powers, which had been 
conferred by the British Government on liis predecessor 
The E&ja, thus freed from all control, and too self -willed 
to take adnee, entered on a career of extravagance, lavish- 
ing his revenues on idle bralunins, dancing girls, and 
buffoons, which m a few yean emptied the well filled trea- 
sury left by Purmah, and plonged himself in debt. 
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- To keep Bp tliis recklejss expenditare, ke rcoied out 
Lis lalooks to tLe hlgLest bidders, ttLo, uncertiun of rc- 
taiumg office long enongh lo reimburse them for tlie large 
bribes paid for tbeir contracts, oppressed and ground 
down tbeir ryola beyond endurance, till nt last tbey broke 
out into open rebellion, wbich had to be suppressed, with 
great loss of life on the part of the unhappy people, hy 
the Company’s troops. It became apparent daring the 
enquiries made into the causes of the out-break, that it 
would not be safe to leave the administration any longer 
iu the hands of the R&ja ; the country was consequently 
assumed by the British Govemmeut in accordance with 
the treaty of 1/99, which provided for the adoption of 
that measure whenever it might be considered neces- 
sary. 

The Hdja was accordingly divested of all political 
power, and the territory placed under the authority ofn 
Commissioner; and four Saperiotendents and their assis- 
tants were appointed uuder him for the sub-diristons of 
Bangalore, Astagram, Kugger, and Chittledroog ? a liberal 
pension was assignedlo the Btija, three and a liolf lacs of 
rupees in addition to one fiAh of the net rerentie of the 
territory, which yields him now about ten lacs a year ; the 
total amount of the pension being thus between thirteen 
and fourteen lacs of rupees a year (26135,000), subject to 
no deduction, except on account of his private debts in- 
curred since the assumption of the country. In other 
respects the government of the country was not much 
changed, being carried on by native officers on the princi- 
■jlas\n/hm;Tn‘pnreiicc,''Dut uohertiie coritrdi anh Kiretftntn 
ofitbe Commissioner and hia assistants. The present, 
prosperous condition of the Mysofe is a sufficient 
mony to the general excellence of its ' ’ 
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A slill more radical change n-as made in the consbtu 
tion of the petty principality of Coorg The rAja of this 
Email mountainous diatnct, lying hetween Sfrsore and 
JIalabar, became feroaons to a degree only to be ncconnt* 
ed for by Bupposing him liable to fits of insanity ^ith 
Jii3 own hands he oAcn murdered, in the most sai'tge 
manner, the unhappy objects of his frantic fun — his 
nearest relations it is said not escaping theparoirms of 
his cruelty lie was also distinguished by n yebement 
nniiuosity against the English, and prohibited all inter- 
rourse irith tlie British temtones of "Mysore War uas 
accordingly declared against him, and the reasons font 
fully «et forth (1834 ) 

After the yar, in which the Coorgs fought hraTclj, the 
surrendered unconditionally, and was rcmoTcd, Tfith 
Ins family, to Bangalore , and finally to Benares A poll- 
tteal agent was appointed for the manngome&t of the 
countrj , but n is noir placed under the Commissioner of 
^Ijsore The Coorgs hare since shown no duposition to 
ns<eTt their independence 

Lord illuim Beutincl, who had nsited theJicilghcrry 
Hills for his health in 1834, resigned the gotemor-general- 
ship the foUoTrujg year, and rctnrncd to Englind The 
chief seat in couuctI, until the nrrinil of a new governor- 
general, was occapied by Sir Charles MctcalJe IIis brief 
ftdministration will ever be remembered by the passing of 
an Act remonng the restnclioos to winch the public press 
ill India was previously subjected, and ginng to it, in 
regard to the publication of pohtical articles, a degree of 
freedom equal to tlmt enjoyed m England 

In 1833, the Fast India Company’s Charter was greatly 
modifirjJ Jy jiy Ai*" •vwwryu’ 

years 
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CHAPTER XL. 


LOAD AUCKLAND. 

J)eath of the ling of Oud—oxUhreah and its suppression — 
li6ja of Satlara deposed — War tnih China, its causes, 
and conclusion — Origin of the vsar unth Afghanistan-^ 
its real author — Slareh of Hritish troops — Ghtsnl tahen 
• Cdhul entered — Dost Mahomed surrenders himself — Ah- 
her Khin's resistance — The envoi/ s infatuation — Hising 
tfl C&ivl-'Massacre of British oncers— Want of energy 
^Tilegolxaiions-^ ’Retreal'^TTeaeheTou^y attached— 
All perish in the Ehyler Pass-Sir It. Saids previous 
successful forcing of the Pass— His gallant defence of 
dellalalM. 

IiORC AT7CKLArto reo-clicdladuiuiMArcli, 1836. The 
«ppo\&tiaent oC \us lotdsHp bftd not been entievpated, as 
be Ixad pTCTiousIy been compatatWely nnb.novfn to the 
public. In the year of lus atriTal notbing remarkable oc- 
curred, But in July, 1837, the king of Oud died, and an 
outbreak ocenrred, attended with violence and bloodshed, 
before &e ligbtfiil snccessor obtmned possession of the 
title. I 

About fius time it vras discovered that the rajah of 
Sattara was engaged in correspondence with the enemies 
of the British government; and was also attempting to se- 
duce the native officers of that government from their 
allegiance ; and after minute inquiry into all the cirenm- 
stances of lus case, conducted w^th the utmost lenity on the 
part of the Indian g9vemmen^ he was deposed, and hia 
brother elevated in his stead. 

a h 
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It was during Lord Andcland's tenure of office that tlie 
war with China occurred. Many of the Chinese people , 
indulge in the cril practice of opiom eating. Tlic emperor 
wished to put n atop to this practice, and laid aheary 1 
duty on the drug in order to prcTCnt its importation, i 
English merchants disregarded the interdict^ and smug- 
gled opium into the country. Large quantities of the 1 
prohibited article were thus introduced ; and when their 
cargoes were seized hy the rcTenoe officers, the owners 
resisted. The Chinese authorities were haughty in their 
demeanour, and rarious quarrels ensued. After all at- 
tempts at negotiation had failed, war was declared against 
China (1810). 

- A force was sent from India, consisting of sepoys and , 

Europeans, under the command of Sir Hugh Gough. A 
scries of operations followed in which the Chinese were 
always beaten, though greatly outnumbering the British 
troops. The Cliinese army was CTcrywherc dispersed, and 
the British triumphed with ease in every engagement. 
Sercral towns were stormed, andSirJIugh was about to 
march on NanVin, when the emperor sent to propose 
an accommodation. A treaty wns signed by which the 
Chinese agreed to pay 21,000,000 doUors ; to give up the 
port^of Ilong Kong to the English;, and open four other 
ports for trade with the world. (Aug. 29, 18 12). 

But the great event of Lord Auclclnnd's administration 
was the war with Afghanistan. A war at once untimely, 
unnecessary, and calamitous. It occurred when the trea- 
sury wns overflowing; when various vast and beneficial 
worts had been projected, and were on the point of exe- 
cution ; and a career of anccessful improvement under the 
auspices of peace, seemed at lost possible to India. It was 
brought about mainly by the fears of Russian influence 
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entertained by a few raistaken Indian politicals, and the 
audacity of a President of the Board of Conlroul, Sir Jolia 
Cam Ilobbonsc. And it won for the British anus the 
greatest disgrace they hare ever auatained in the East. 

A revolation occurred at Citbnl, and its chief, Shlh 
Soja, with whom the British goTemment Lad been in 
comcaunication, was driren from bis ilirone. He tool: re- 
fuge in the Company’s territories where be was liberally 
proTtded for. A rumour (hat Russia was about to tahe 
the part of tbo new rater of Cabnl, and tbrough litni 
attack India, led the British authorities to wish to reinstate 
Shah Snja, and for this purpose a large force was col- 
lected. 

This army, from the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, 
assembled on the banks of (be SuUedge ; Runjlt Sing, the 
eorcrcigo of the Sikbs, permitted it to pass throngh the 
PunjSb to Cibul. While on tie march intelligence nr* 
rived of the failure of the Russian scheme; and the real 
object of the expedition being thus gained, it would have 
been wise to leare the people of C&bul to elect their own 
ruler. 

But though Lord Auckland aent half the army hack 
toils quarters within the prorinces, the remaining half 
was ordered to push on. It was under the command of 
Sir John ‘Keane, and accotopamed by Shah Sojd. blany 
citcumslanccs ‘conspired to make the ndtance difiienlt. 
'There was a want of nnaninuty amongst the iLtmona of 
the army. The cholera ptevmled, and the season was 
nnnsually trying. Tlie comnvlesariat arraugemenU were 
very defective, and the number of camp followers was 
enormous ; — yet all had to be prorided for in unfriendly 
countries, in a march of extraordinary length and of great 
physical difficulties. 
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The sufferings of tljc toldim uid foDowm vcre rery 
great ; bnt at length the troops encamped under the Trails 
of 0Iu2nl’(Jaly2t, 1639). A gate sras hlowa in by 
gunpowder during the night; and an entrance bemg 
thereby cleared, the troops nuhed in with the bapnet ; 
the resistance of the Afgb&ns was desperate, but the citadel 
soon fell. The loss of the British iras trifling, but thst 
of the besieged was rery ecrerc. 

On tbe 30th of July the main body of the army marched 
towards Cdbnl ; from which Dost hlaliomed fled with a 
chosen body of horsemen. Sh&It SojiBowlawasprochum* 
ed hing; and Sir J. Keane, with a portion of his force, 
Tetnmed to reap the honour of a British peerage. Abont 
5000 men srcrc left to goanl the new ShAh in Cibol. 
Sir A. Bomes and Sir W. Bfscoauglitea were the political 
agents to the force. Gcoeml Elphinstone and Gcactal 
Sir B. Ssle commanded a garrison almost without houses, 
and without a commissariat. The winter was very screre 
and both ruropean and oadTC troops suffered much. 

On the 13th of h'oTcmher, Kbelat was taken by storm 
with great hrarery. The camp followers of the British 
had suffered many outrages at the instigation of the Kh5n 
of Khelnt, which made this retribution necessary. 

In the summer of the following par (ISJO) Dost 3Iaho- 
med surrendered lumself to the British enroy, and was sent 
beyond tbe frontier. A pension of ^9,000 a year was 
allowed bio, and a residence at Mussourie for himself and 
family, Akbcr Kh&n, his •• fighting son,” was no party 
to this submission, and lost no opportunity of falling on 
any British force that came in Lis way. It was now seen 
by many that a storm was approaching for which the 
authorities were not prepared. But all hints to this effect 
were thrown away on the British enroy. 
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• Ibis’ s'traoge infatuatiott clang to him to the last : when 
the 2nd of Noveniber, 1841, ushered in a general rising of 
the people of Ciibnl, he cspresaed a belief that it ^onld 
“'all blow orcr.” Trom that filial morning the record of 
events in Afghanistan is sad and terrihle. Bornes was 
massacred and every Enropean found in the city: the 
commissariat was seised, and namerous bodies of Afghans 
assembled within and ahont the walls. 

Even, now had the troops been under the xommaud of 
a vigorous officer all might have been saved. But the 
energies and faculties of both officers and men seemed to 
be gudidally paralysed. British^born soldiers cowered 
before a barbarous and stupid enemy whom they had 
often beaten. Instead of bravely asserting bis demands, 
the envoy preferred trusting to negotiations with men 
who"were proverbial for their utter faithlessness. 

Taloafale time was thus lost, and towards the end of 
November, ALbcr Khin arrived in Cdbul, with a chosen 
body of horse, and from that day matters drew rapidly to 
a crisis. Conferences were held between the chief and the 
Bndsh envoy, which resnlled in an arrangement that the 
British should immediately evacuate Afghanistan, being 
guaranteed a safe. passage to India, andsupphes of pro- 
vbioDs. In a final conference Sir W. Macnaughten was 
treacherously shot by Akber Khfin’s own hand. 

The retreat of the Bntieh forces, amounting to 4500 
men, end 12,000 camp followers, took place on the Gth of 
January, but no sooner had Ib^ cleared the walla of Cbbul, 
than parties of Afgh&ns harassed their rear, and picked off 
the stragglers day and nigh^ Thus attacked, floundering 
through snow and wet, the aoldiers and camp followers 
gave themselves up to despair. Before many days had 
elapsed, of all thathos^ but oneEnghshman, Dr, Brydon, 
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and a few tfpoys and followers, escaped with the terrible 
tidings to Jcllalahdd, where tlie gallant Sale held his ]>oei> 
tioQ aith the coarege tod detenniQation of a hero. 

General Sale bad been aent from Cubul in October of 
the preceding year, in command of a brigade conauling of 
the 1 Sth regiment of the line, the 3Sth B. N. I. and some 
cavalry and artillery ; he had forced his way with diffi- 
culty, through Uie Khyberpaaa; and arriving at the ruined 
town of Jellalah'id tool, posacssion of it. Alber Khin, 
with his victorious troops, laid siege to it, after tiying in 
TAtn to induce them to quit the place under a promise of 
safe conducL For neatly a year “ the illustrious gar- 
rison " anstalneda siege anch aa has no parallel in the an- 
naU of Indian warfare. Sale’s brigade cot only held its 
Lacs, bat beat the enemy as cltea as it could reach him ia 
the open country. 

In the city of Candahar, General KoU gallantly main- 
tained hunscif, boldly sallying forth, and attacling the 
enemy, whom he completely routed and defeated. Gbizni 
was held for n time by Colonel Faharr ; but had ulti- 
mately to be abandoned, when the garrison waa cruelly 
murdered. 

hlenntimc, C£bul itself, on the departure of the Eng- 
lish, became the theatre of most violent dissensions and 
rcrolotiens ; but the train of these events, and tbemelires 
of the barbarous actors, are involved in much obscurity. 
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LORD ELLKKBOROtJOir. 

Lord Ellenlorovffk'9 arrhal in Caietiila — J larpe foret 
tinder General PolloeX- marches toJ/ffhanhlin^General 
Kolt at Candahar — 'Jrrhal ai Jetlalalhcl—^rnreh on 
— Rfcoteri/ 0 / (he firisontrs — General Kolt ^ntfj 
Candahar — Ml the Iroopsmeet in CultiU-’IlelHrn of the 
army to India — JTar in Siadh-^Sattle of Meanee--' 
Battle of Hyderabad — Great I'tetory under Sir C, Xa^ 
jjier— fTar tedh Gwahir—BecmreTittory wuler Sir II. 
Govyh—lteeaU of Lord Ellenhorovyh. 

“WnEN the lutelligcuco of (he CAbul disnsfm readied 
England all classes titiUcd in denouncing llic policy vliieU 
had caused them. The goremment ’wliich had appointed 
lord Anddand vras displaced about the same time (Aug. 
18 11,) and was succeeded by the second adtninUlration of 
Sirllobert Peel, lord lUcnborougb, who had been prcsl- 
deat of the Board of Cootroul, was appointed Governor- 
general of India, and arrived at Calcutta in rebrunry, 
1842. 

One of his lordship’s first objects was to relieve Jcllala- 
b&d and humble the Afghans. A large force had indeed 
already been assembled for this purpose, under the com- 
mand of General Bollock. The force was now augmented, 
and vigorottsly moved on towards the Khyher Bass. Tlds 
tremendous defile was defended by about 10,000 brave 
monntaineers, thoroughly skilled in this species of warfare. 
They had raised a strong bxeaslwotk to defend the 
entrance, and their bands covered all the rocky* 
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cipitous IielgliU on tlie right and left, whence they cotild 
take sure aim against the small column, which alone conld 
march on the road beneath. To hare penetrated through 
this passage, exposed to so terrible a tire, would hare been 
scarcely possible, and certainly not wilhont dreadfol ca> 
nage. General Pollock saw that the only means of 
aecuring success was to send troops to scale the heights, 
end dislodge the enemy posted upon them. This was a 
most formidable operation : bat British soldiers, when 
brought into close contact, had shown themselres able to 
Tsnquish the enemy under almost any circnmstances. Two 
nolumns were therefore formed, of twelve companies each, 
and placed, the one under Colonel Taylor and Major 
Anderson, the other under Colonel Moseley and Msjor 
Iluiah ; while 400 of the native troops called Jexailch^r 
were led by Captain Ferris. Both columns, in the face of 
a determined opposition, which they overcame in the most 
gallant style, succeeded in expelling the enemy from the 
crest of the hlU. In this achievement they were mneh 
mded by Captmn Alexander of the artniery, who threw in 
shrapnell shells wherever oppportnnity oSered. The 
assailants continued to drive the opposing force from 
height to height tfll they bad cleared the whole range as 
far as AU Klusjid. At the view of this snccess, the pass 
was abandoned, and the army, with treasure, ammunition, 
and baggage, marched through without opposition. This 
grand operation was accomplished with the very fimail loss 
of 14 killed, 104 wounded, and 17 missing; the first in* 
eluding one and (he second three ofiicers. 

On the Gth, Ali Mnsjid was attacked, and possession 
taken, aftera slight resistance. A full command was thus 
o/Cie SHijirer J&s, ami fitf rmrAf iry c^es 
Jellfllabid and into the interior of C4bul. 
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Jlcantlmc, actire operations were proceeding in tlie 
west, where the enemy omitted no exertion to dislodge 
the force with which General Kolt occopied Candahar. 
prince Softer Jang, r son'of Shah Suja, seconded the 
hostile cliicfs in phindcring the villages, and exciting the 
people to rise against the British. After continuing these 
movements daring February, they began early in March 
to press close upon the city j when the general, finding it 
necessary to drive them to a distance, left 2C00 men under 
Major Lane fox its defence, and with the main body dash- 
ed out agmnst the marauders. Though possessing a strength 
of 12,000, of whom one half were cavalry, well mounted, 
the enemy retreated, passed the rivers Tumuk and Urg- 
htmdab, and carefully shunned all contact with the pursu- 
ing infantry. On the 9lh, General Nott approached so 
sear that his artillery could open upon them with effect, 
when they were completely broken and dispersed, being 
only saved from destruction by hU defect in horse. After 
accomplishing this object he returned, without sustaiuing 
the slightest loss in men, bt^gage, or camels. 

Though the Afgbdus were thus severely checked at 
every point, they continued to lay waste the country, car- 
rying away the forage, and turning aside the atrcams of 
water. Colonel W’ymer was sent out to check these move- 
ments and to collect supplies. On the banks of Brghundab 
be saw large bodies of cavalry grazing their horses; and on, 
emerging from a pass, a considerable force was observed 
to be forming in bis tear, llo marched back and obliged 
them to retreat; while Colonel Slaclaren dislodged another 
band from a rillage in front. But at tbe same time, an 
overwhelming body, which bad collected on the right 
flank gained a temporary advantage, several ofilcers being 
wounded. The commander hastened to their aid ; aud 
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the fikirmbli tcnniRafeJ in tlie enemy being drlten in con* 
fusion across the Urgbundab, while the codtot was com* 
plctely tcciireil. 

General PoIIoct hanng, in the manner abort related, 
forced all the barriers opposed by the Kbjbcr Pass, arrired 
on the ICth April at Jellalab&d, where (he two rictorions 
nrniics united, and hailed each other with loud and en- 
thusiastic cheers. Early ia May they were reinforced by 
a brigade under Col. Bolton, who was met on the way by 
Col. ^lonteath. Captain Maclesric, one of tbe prison- 
ers, arrired from Ahbar, with proposals from that ruler, 
understood to relate to the ransom of the captircs and the 
release of Dost Mahomed ; but he returned without being 
nble to conclude any agreement. He was followed soon 
aftcrwanls by the dead body of General Elphinstone, who 
had fallen a vietifn to disease and anxiety. 

Os tbe ISth July, Captain Tronp, with serenl narire 
chiefs, hrougUt fresh proposals, and hating returned to 
Chhul, came hath On the 3d August j but all these nego- 
tiations proved fruitless. The English leader had pro- 
posed 8 general exchange of prisoners, which would hate 
included Dost Mnhoincd, father to Akbar; but further 
demands were made by the latter. The army, meantime, 
were somewhat stnutccfd forprorisions ; the heat became 
intense 5 and dysentery with other diseases began to be 
preralcnt. Bauds of the enemy again hovered around, 
and rendered it impracticable to stir beyond cover ol the 
fortifications, without the danger of being speared ; the 
camels and other heasta of harden perished in great num- 
bers, without the possibility of supplying their plact^ eo 
that the means of couv - deficient. Tliearmy 

were depressed by mouths pass ir J 

state of inaction, anc , .>•>* of aveng 
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Dctflcbmcnts \7crc liowcver wnt oat to keep open the 
passsages, to oTerawc as vrcll as pumsh refractory chiefs ; 
and on these occasions, the most turbulent generally re- 
treated mthout hararding a corabot. Some of the booty 
taken from the Cnbul army betog discovered in the village 
of AU Baghan, the troops plundered and ect the place on 
fire.iTrithout any authority from their officers, hyvrhom 
tills conduct vras much disapprorcd. On the 20th June, 
Asrenty-fiTC forts of tlic Goolni tnbe, a desperate race of 
freebooters, were found deserted, and a considerable sup- 
ply of provisions procured. 

General roUock remained al Jcllalshtid till nearly the 
end of August, apparently vrith the view of maturing liis 
plans, and concerting vrith General Nolt a joint move- 
ment on the capital. On the 20th, ho left these quarters, 
and on the 23d reached Gondamuk : the enemy oecopy- 
jng the village and fort of ilammoo KhaiJ, only tvro miles 
distant, with a strong body. To dislodge them, he 
marched on thc2ith, and found them stationed in an 
orchard with some enclosures, having their front covered 
by fielcl-wcrks of loose stones, from these positions 
they were driven into the village, where tliey made a 
show of resUtaace ; but on ttic British coming up, -they 
abandoned it, retired into the fort, and barricaded the gates. 
The assailants, hy mounting on each other’s eUouldcrs, 
entered a shattered bastion eight feet high, when they saw 
the defenders going over the walla on the other side, but 
were unable from farigue to pursue. Tlie right wing| 
under General 31'Caskill, advanced npon Kookhi Khail, 
'Kifirhftn knedfth. *cwo Ti3(es lu^itt, hrfih diso *uy ’ucs'fhe 
troops, who then abandonediti but took post upon the • 
adjacent peaks of the great range called SOofaid Koh. ^ 
Prom several of these they were dislodged, but from 
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others maintained a heavy fire with the long musheta cal- 
led jezails. 

The general spent shoot a fortnight in this place col- 
leetbg his troops, and maling arrangements for their far- 
ther advance. On the Gth September, he began his final 
mOTcment uponCdbul; next day reached Soorkab ; and 
on the morning of the 8th, approached the terrible pass 
of Jugdulnlc. Here the enemy, nearly 5000 strong, under 
the standards of different chiefs, had cr&wncd the amphi- 
theatre of hills on the left of the road, whence they were 
separated by a deep rarinc. They oj^ned a formidable 
fire on the advancing colnmn, when Captain Nugent, a 
highly promisiug young officer, was wounded, and died 
almost immediately. The British guns were well served, 
and shells burst among the enemy, with powerful eSbet, 
yet not so much as to shake tbeir determination or slacken 
their fire. It was found that the heights must he scaled ; 
for which purpose, Captain Broadfoot was directed to 
move on the extreme left, while Colonel Taylor, with the 
light infantry, should cross the ravine and attack the 
opposite hills,' the hey of the position, and where the 
principal chiefs were assembled. ' ‘ 

This force, in rnshing up the steep, raided an animated 
and enthu'iiastic cheer, on hearing which, the enemy, 
struck with panic, fied down the opposite declivities. 
Captain Lockwood, with the dragoons, nearly reached 
their cavalry, who, however, saved themselves by flight. 
Captain Broadfoot also completely succeeded on the left; 
but the fugitives from both points rallied on the top of s 
very lofty mountain, where they planted their standards, 
and seemed ‘to consider themselves unapproachable. To 
dispel this iHeSf CapfaicrinHrinsoa, and BrujcZfoot rmjunt- 
«d in columns, covered by the guns of Captains Abbott 
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of the day , but at length British valour overcame every 
obstacle, and the troops •nth three cheere, established 
themselves on this mighty summit The enemy then fled 
in every direction, losing their guns and three standards 
A strong body had attached the rear-guard, vnth the view 
of hemmmg in the army on both sides or at least of cap- 
turing the baggage , hut they were gallantly repulsed by 
Colonel Eichmond, who commanded m that quarter 

The general now marched on to Qoord C&bnl The 
dreadful pass of that name still lay before him, and troops 
were sent to crown its heights , but the enemy, dismayed 
and disorganized by their recent overthrow, had made no 
attempt to secure them On the 14 th, the general arrived at 
BootVhalc, and nevt day encamped on the race-ground at 
Ctkbul On the morniog of the ICtb, with his staff and a 
detachmest, be entered the Boln Ilissar, on whose summit, 
amid t/ie anthem, of ** Cod sire the ftucen,” the British 
colours were houlcd The stnetost orders were issued to 
the oflicers and troops not to injure m any shape the city 
or Its inhabitants, nor even to enter U without express 
permission* 

On the 10th August, also. General ^ott quitted Can- 
dahir, leaving it to be occupied by Pnnee Softer Jung 
and Ins adhcrcntB On the general reaching ISaunee, 
however, about twenty miles from Ghizal, Shunishooden 
Kh/iU, governor of that capital, met him on the 30lU with 
12 OOOmen Ilcmarchcdoiit with only apart of Ins force, 
when the enemy advanced boldly, opening a hot fire from 
email arms and two well-served guns The British column*, 
however, steadily advanced, and after a brisk but short 
contest, completely dispersed them Their guns, tents, 
and ammunition were taken, and life darkness alone saved 
them from being entirely cut up, tlicir commander fleeing 
^ith a tram of no more than thirtv horsemen 
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On the morning of the 5th Sept, the general nrrired 
at Ghizni, •which he fonnd defended hy strong bodies of 
troops reinforced hy Salt&n Jan, one of the leading actors 
in the scene of assassination. It was judged requisite to 
begin hy driving tho’Afgh&ns from the heights, which tlie 
troops effected in gallant style, carrying successively evc!^ 
point. The Tillage of Ballal was then chosen as n conre- 
nicDt site for erecting a battery ; and before daybreak on^ 
the Cth, one of four eighteen pounders was constructed 
and advanced towards the ■walls. It was then, however, 
'discovered that tlie enemy had cvacuaicd the place ; and 
arrangements -were immediately made for the demolition 
of this celebrated citadel, as far as could be effected in two 
days. The loss in these operations consUted of three kill* 
ed and forty-three wounded. 

General Nott now marched directly norlhuard upon 
Cibul i bnt in approaching Nydan, he again encountered 
Shumslioodeen and Sult&n Jan, with a force os large ns 
before, occupying a range of strong mountain-posts. The 
14th and 15tU September were spent in driving tbem 
successively from these eminences, -which was done with 
the usual success, though not wiibdbt ahnrd resUtnnee, 
costing a loss of four killed and hfiyninc wounded. The 
army then proceeded to join General Pollock at Cibid. 

_ ' An auspicious result now followed the triumph of the 
British arms. Akbar on seeing his victorious enemy 
advancing, had despatched the prisoners under a strong 
guard to KbullCim in Turkestan, vihere they were either 
to be tlirown into dungeons or given as slaves to theprin- 
cipal chiefs. In this fearful predicament, they of coarse 
looked round for all means of deUvernnee. The escort was 
commanded by Salih Mohammed, -who had deserted from 
the British cause, and might therefore not be incorruptible. 
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A tender iras rcpcatcdlj made to him of a lac ofrnpeea 
(■€10,000), on condition of enabling them to reach the 
English camp He evaded these propositions, evideotlv 
doubtful which side would gam the ascendency On their 
nrnval at Bmieean, however, he came and announced that 
orders hid been received for their immediate departure 
for ChiiUOm , but that General Pollock had intimated 
through another channel n readiness to bestow iCJOOO and 
n monthly pension of ifilOO, in case of his effecting their 
deliverance This he engaged to do, provided they would 
enter into a bond guaranteeing the offer just made Four 
ofScers signed the obligation Snhh then dismissed the 
escort, and changed the governor of the fort for one on 
whom he could rely. 

Dreading lest the Afghan amr, even m its retreat, 
should take this direction, they made indefatigable efforts 
to put the stronghold in a state of defence However, on 
learning the victory at Tezeen, and anticipating the entry 
of the British forces into Ckbu), they conceived it possible 
to effect their deliverance by tbcir own efforts, trusting to 
co-opcration from that quarter In fact. General Pollock, 
immediately on arnvhigthere, had made arrangements for 
the departure of 700 Kozzilbash horse, accompanied hy 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare, to whom he advanced 10,000 
rupees , and aoon after General Sale followed, with a corps 
of 2000 men The* prisoners departed from Bameean 
on the lOth, and nest day crossed the Kaloo mountain- 
range, 13,000 feet high, being httle inferior to 5Iont Blanc 

After descending, they were filled with joy by meeting 
with Sir Richmond and the Enzzilbasbcs, and on the IPth 
with General Sale. The meeting of that officer with hia 
heroic ladv and daughter, may be more easilj conceived 
than described His mission proved by no means super- 
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Ouoas, as Siiltan Jan was io full pursuit, and would per- 
liaps have been up in twenty-four hours. They arrived 
in camp on the evening of tim 21at, when their arrival was 
celebrated by a royal salute and the most heartfelt rejoic- 
ings. They included Geueial Shelton, Colonel Palmer, 
Majors Pottiuger and Griffiths, twelve captains, three sur- 
geons, nine lieutenants, three ensigns, twenty-eight non- 
commissioned -officers and soldiers. The females were 
iadics Slacnaghten and Sale, besides the wives of five 
officers and of three privates. There remained only Cap- 
tain Bygrave, who had been detained by Ahbar ; but he, 
too, arrived on the 27th, with^a despatch from that chief. 

The AfghAns, after so many disasters, retreated into 
the mountaid'tcrritory of Kohlstau, immediately north of 
Clibul, where they hoped to find a present refuge and a 
point whence they might i^tum npon the city. General 
Pollock, however, determined to dislodge 'them, and if he 
could not capture, at least drive them to'a distance. In 
this he fully succeeded, with comparatively little loss. 

"So further operations were undertaken against the 
enemy. Akbar and other chiefs, on whom it miglit have 
been dcsinable to let full some resentment, bad fled beyond 
the frontier, and sought refuge in Turkestan. Tlic speedy 
approach of winter gave warning tolose no time in execu- 
ting the resolution of evacuating a country which had been 
the scene of so much glory and dis^tcr. It was, however, 
considered iudUpcusablc that, before departing, a severe 
lesson should be given to the AfgliAns os to the hazards 
which must alwajs attend a war with Britain. The great 
Ijazaar, erected under Aurangzn;, by the celebrated archi- 
tect AH Murdan Klifm, was esteemed the most spacious 
edifice, and the chief seat of trade in Central Asia. It was 
. COO feet long, and contained 2000 shops ; and here Lad 
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been exposed to pnbbc insult the remains of the late enroy 
It was therefore determined to reduce it to ashes , and 
Colonel Richmond, with a party of sappers and miners, 
and a detachment of troops, were employed two days zn 
completing its destruction 

The army marched on the 12th October in three din- 
eions, commanded respecUrely by Generals Pollock, 
Jl'CaskiU, and Nott General Sale, with a hght corps, 
went in adrance to clear the nght Hank, and crown the 
heights of. the Koord Cabnl Pass Through these good 
arrangemeats General Pollock’s diruion amred at Jng 
duluk on the Ifith, without any serious attempt to molest 
It The second, under General M CaskiU, suffered some 
annoyance and loss General Koti’s rear was much re* 
tarded by the exhaustion of the haggage^^ttle, of which 
adrantage was taken by large hordes of Ghilzies (o make 
sercral brisk attacks They were gallantly repulsed, yet 
with a loss of twelre killed and forty-nine wounded 
Prom Jugduluk, the diTisions, for the conTenienco of 
inarch, proceeded separately, each at a day’s interTal On 
the 22d, 23d, and 25th, they eaccessitely arriTed at Jelln- 
labad Three days were employed in destroying the mili- 
tary works of that celebrated fortress On the 27th, the 
first division left it, followed on the 29th by tbe others 
They proceeded with all expedition through tbe passes^ 
and tlioogh constant!) harassed by Uic Khyberees, sustained 
no serious loss except on the 3d November, when General 

CaskiU's division was attacked with great fury, and a 
contest ensued, in wjuch two ofGcen, and a considerable 
number of men fell Two goas were taken, bntrccovcrcd 
next day On tlie Ctb, the last of the troops, under 
General Nott, emerged from the pass at Jnmrood, and tbe 
whole were soon united in the nemity of Peshitwer Tlicy 
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increasing tlieir numter to above 5000 men General 
England s forces experienced little interruption m tbeir 
progress, excepting that Trliicb arose from the eicessiTe 
heat T^e temperature in the Bolnn Pass la said to be 
almost unbearable Eight men died in the course of tiro 
days from its effects 

On the 4th of October, Sit Charles Napier amted at 
Suhker, and assumed the command of the forces m Smdh 
On his iray he hid left with the Amirs Lord Ellen- 
horough’a idtimitum and a few days after Major Outram 
was couiinis«ioned to demand an equally definite reply 
It was then confidently anticipated tint •wb*en they 
learned the cocapictc success of the British arms in the 
North, there would be little difficulty in negotiating with 
them In this, howerer, the goTcrnor general was dis- 
appointed Negotiations were indeed carried on for ahove 
four months, with considerable hopes of a satisfactory 
icrminTtton , and new provisions, which Lord Ellen- 
borough deemed indispensable, received the assent of the 
Amirs of Sindh 

Tlie usual difficulties however, were experienced in 
dealing with native powers It was obvious, notwithstand- 
ing their adoption of the prescribed terms, tliat no rehance 
could be placed on their good faith Of this abundant 
evidence was speedily afforded The new treaty which 
had been proposed and agreed to, received the signature 
of the Amirs on the Nth of Icbninry 1843, and on the 
very day after, they made a sudden attack, at the head 
of a large force, on the residence of Major Outram, 
the British commLssioner Tbcsmall force under his com- 
mand maintained thiirpost with the utmost gallantry, 
au I had it not been for the terror of the camp followers, 
who were cmployid to remove the property on board a 
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steamer that lay in the rirer, Iheiasailinta xroulil not hare 
obtained possession of any portion of it. 

The commissioner joined Sir Charles papier at Ilala, 
who immediately on learninj the coronseucoment of hosti- 
lities, pnt the whole forces at hU command in motion, to 
oppose the nnited armies of Upper and Lower Sindh, 
which were already in the field. On the ICth Sir Charles 
reached ilnttaree, where he learned that the Amirs had 
taVen np a position at AlianS, abost twelve miles distant, 
at the head of a force of 22,000 men, wliile the number 
then with him did not amount to 3000. At eight o’clock 
on the following morning, lus advanced guard came in 
sight of their camp at M£aof, triUiln sight of the towers 
of Ilydcrabad. The position occupied by the Sindcans had 
been chosen with great skill, and their itnmeose stiperion- 
ty in point of numbers allowed them to turn it to the 
utmost adenntage. So soon as the Lritish forces came 
within range of the enemy's guns, a battery of fifteen 
pieces of artillery opened upon them with deadly effect. 
.The whole artillery on the side of the British conshted of 
twcUe amaU field-pieces, which Sir Charles posted on his 
right, while pome skirmishers and a body of native carnlry 
were ordered to advance, in order to make the enemy 
show his force. The BcloocUccs, who formed an impor- 
ant branch of the Sindcan army, are celebrated ns bold and 
skilful swordsmen, and they fought in this engagement 
with the most desperate fury. Bushing on to the top of 
the embankments, they discharged their matchlocks and 
pistols at their opponents, and then dashed Into tii; midst 
of them sword in hand. 

The nature of the ground almost completely precluded 
the ordinary mnnmuires of a disciplined force, and from 
the vast superiority of the enemy in point of nnmbcr3,,it 
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Appeared for a time imposMble that tlie Bntish could bold 
tlicir ground as one vild band of dispcrnte ajsaiJ- 

miU fell before ibcir cool and rtsointe defence, another 
band, equally nninerous and fearless, sprung into tbeir 
place On seeing tbe perilous state m wbicb Ibcmain 
bodymbis front aras placed, after maintaining tlicir ground 
for above tbrcc Lours against a foe aibicb seemed to spnog 
up before them anew as fast as tlics were strurh dovm or 
dnven bncl. Sir Charles sent orders to his reserved cavalry 
to force the right aving of (he enemy Tins movement was 
most gallantly executed Tins gallant charge decided the 
fortunes of tl^/tlar Though the mam body of the enemy 
did not immediately give way, tbcir resistance slackened 
as soon as they saw tbcir wing tamed and the clnef body 
of tbcir cavalry dnven from the field The 3Jd, the 23d, 
and (he ICth regiments, (hen successively charged up the 
banh. with muskets and fixed bayonets, which in the hands 
of Bntisli soldiers have rarely been withstood They 
forced the line of the coemyat all points, the last regiment 
capturing several guns, while the Smdeans gave way in 
all directions and tied from the field, leaving the whole of 
their artiUerr, animunitioo, standards, and camp with 
considerable stores, and some treasure, in the hands of the 
victors 

This Tictorv was not secured without considerable lo’s 
on the side of the Bnti«h , — ^2 j 6 arc reported m the des- 
patch of the general as killed and wounded, includiag an 
unusual proportion of oiEcers But the loss of the enemy 
was immense, amounting it is believed, to more than 
twenty times that of their opponents 

Much satisfaction was naturally expenenced at the 
news of a victory of so hnlliant a character, gamed under 
unexpected circumstances and agamstsuch very consider- 
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a^)le odds. "WhateTer doobts might hate been entertained 
of the good faith or fncndly intentions of the Amirs of 
Sindh, the British general might hate been cicnsed had he 
been found unprepared for so sudden and treacherous an 
attach ns that •svhich immediately foUoTted the signing of 
the treaty. 

The small number of the forces under Sir Charles’s 
command, amounting oul^ to about GOOD men in all, pro- 
Tented his occupying any extended positions beyond the 
Trails of Ilydemhad, ivhich he had taken possession of 
immediately after the rictory at 3IIanJ. The British 
commander, accordingly, learned, tonrards the middle of 
Match, that the enemy were once more mustering in 
numbers not greatly bferior to the force he bad already 
defeated after so arduous a struggle. ^ 

The Sindcana had posted tliemselves in a strong and 
wclkaolccted position, little more than four miles .distant 
* from the British camp, — a strong evidence of Uie very 
restricted operations to which tho British General had 
been reduced, in consequence of the small namTier of his 
available forces. Tlic position of the enemy was nearly 
similar to that which had fomeily proved so difficult to 
'Surmount. They had ogain posted themselves on tho 
banks of thcBullalie,'T»hosc dry channel in the previous 
engagement afforded them sudi valuable protection. But 
they had improved not only on the experience acquired 
in the former defeat, but streogthened their position with 
a degree of skill never before manifested by them in their 
Wars, and which was considered as affording undoubted 
indications of Uie presence of European counseUers in 
their army. 

Sir Charles put his forces in motion early in the morn- 
ing, and by the lime they had advanced about two miles. 
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they dcscncd the enemy about a mile and a half in ad- 
vance Approaching anthiii twelve hundred yards of 
their position, the troops were drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, and advanced m successive regiments to tlie attach 
About nine o’clock the Bntisli guns opened their fire on 
the enemy’s position, prodacingconsidenible confusion in 
their centre, where large bodies were observed to move 
to the left apparently unable to snstaia the cross fire 
of the artillery The position of the enemy was nearly 
a straight hne The nullah which formed its front con- 
sisted of two deep parallel ditches, one twenty feet wide 
and eight feet deep, the other fortv two feet wide and 
aeventeea feet deep, further strengthened by banks and 
escarpments of the most formidable character These 
skilful preparations however, proved altogether meffcctuBl 
in ariesting the victonous career of the Bnbsh arrat, 
tnaused though they were by defenders immensel} ont 
numbering them and inferior in courage and danng to 
no native force which had yet nttempted to withstand the 
Bnti«li arms TThen (he centre of the enemy was seen to 
give way under the severe fire of the British artillery, 
Jlajor Stack, at the head of the 3d cavalry, supported by 
a body of native horse, chained them on their left 
crossing the nullah, and beariog down upon them with 
such determined valour, that thev gave way before lhcm» 
and were pursued for several miles with great slaughter 
Tlie enemy stood their ground well and defended 
themselves with sach bravcir, that this victory has been 
pronounced by experienced officer*, as perhaps the most 
sternly contested of any in which British troops have ever 
been engaged m India The 22il regiment, which had to 
bear tJie brunt of the fight alone, lost six officers and 1 i5 
men, out of about 300 Bntiah killed and wounded 
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Jinny acta of intrepid raloarvcre displayed in tLis 
acTcrc contest Tlic general exposed himself dimng the 
Thole fight, moving Titli the utmost coolness \rhcre the 
enemy’s shots srcrc flying thickest, and his example was 
not lost on Ins oflicers Ilcien pieeca of ordnance and 
nineteen standards vrere taken The Beluclit force was en- 
tirely routed cud dispersed in crery direction The HritisU 
commander IS said to have been welcomed with joy by 
the inliahitants of the counter, who had BuOi-rcd so mueU 
from the fickle rule of the Amirs, that they testified tho 
utmost anxiety to he assured that Sindh was to he annex- 
ed to the British possessions A ftw months snhiequcnlly 
this annexation formally took place, and Sir C Napier 
was appointed Gorernor of the coimtrv IIis adminis- 
tration was conducted wiUi great ngour anil ability 

JlesnwliUe the aOairs of the court of Gwah6r> which 
had 80 long occasioned anxiety and dutrust, were at 
length brought to a crisis Confusion and anarchy pre- 
vailed there, one partj deposing another, and Biiecessive 
chiefs struggling for power, while the country was left at 
the mercy of licentious and undisciplined troop* The 
llntisli government being hound hy its treaties with the 
late rSja to protect his successor, and preserve Ins territo- 
ries unvioLated, the govcrnor-gcncrnl could no longer 
overlook the fact that the conduct of the authohtict 
of Gwalidr involved a virtual violation of the treaty 
liord Ellonhorough accordingly immediately ordered the 
advance of troops, sufllcicnt, as ho said, “ to obtain gua- 
rantees for the future sccnnly of its own subjects on the 
common frontier of tbe two state*, to protect the person 
ofthciijn, to quell disturbances within his highness’s 
temtoncs, and to chastise all who shall remain in dis- 
obedience” This was tendered the more impcrntne bv^ 
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the tender age and helpless posiUon of the rija, Trliich 
cicposcd him to the doable dsn^r of being made a tool 
in the hands of his enemies, and the nominal source of 
■wrongs to lus friendly allies Jiolmthstanding the pre- 
parations -which had been made for such an emergency, 
the commandcr-in chitf. Sir Hugh Gough, was met by a 
much stronger and more determined opposition than he 
had anticipated 

The country generally exhibits features otTenng great 
natural obstacle« to the operations of disciplined forces, 
being intersected with mimeroiis deep and almost impas- 
sable raMucs, and guUics, alTording great facilities for the 
irregular tactics of an umbscipbued army It was only 
by the unceasing labours of the sappers, tliat a practicable 
passage was elTectcd for the army under Sir H Gough, 
and aAcr passing the Koliaree nrer m three columns, at 
points considerably distant from each other, the nliole 
Intisli army look up their portion by eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 2Dtb of December 1811, about a mile 
in front of Slahhmjpiir The Mnratlas had ocnipied the 
ground during the previous night, taking up tlicir posi- 
tion -witli such skill os compelled the commander to alter 
the disposition of ins forces Seren regiments of3fa- 
tatta infantry were ranged in front, each corps liaiing 
four guns ottached to jl, which opened on the adTanced 
forces of the Dntisb as they took up their ground The 
30lh regiment of Ilnlisb infnntty adranced gallantly to 
the charge, supported by the 5Ctb nnlirc infantry Tlie 
hlarattas itoo<l tlieir ground with great bravery, and the 
Dntish forces sostained s aercre lors, flieir gnns doing 
great execuuon as tliey adranced lJul no natirc force 
lus CTcr been able to withstand the determined charge of 
x1ie i5a)oncl ^ Tlie Hnliifi drove Uiem from iheir guns 
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into the Tillage, but there the Jlarattas again rallied, 
and a most sanguinary conflict ensued. After discharging 
their matchlocla, they flung them from them, and fought 
hand to hand ^ith the most determined courage. 

Slennwhile General Valiant had led on his brigade, 
and succeeded in taldng Jlah&rAjpfir in reverse. Twenty- 
eight guns Vere captured by this combined oioyement, 
but the JIarattas still stood their ground; nor was their 
strong position taken till nearly every one of its defenders 
had been left dead on the spot. The same determined 
resistance was ciperienced at every point. They had 
thrown up entrenchments, and planted their guns with, 
great skii^ and in neatly every case the gunners were 
bayonoetted at their posts, without attempting to fly. Tbc 
consequence was, the loss of the British, both in officers 
and men, was unusually great. “I regret,” says Sir II. 
Gough in his despatch to the governor-general, ”1 regret 
to say that our loss baa been very severe, infinitely beyond 
wbat I calcnUtcdon; indeed, 1 did not do justice to the 
gallantry of my opponents. Their force, however, so 
greatly exceeded ours, particularly in artillery, the posi- 
tion of tlieir guns was so commanding, they were so well 
served, and determinedly defended, both by their gun- 
ners and their infantry, and the peculiar difficulties of the 
country giving the defending force so great advantages, 
that it could not he otherwise.” As usual, where the 
natives forces have displayed peculiar steadiness and skill, 
it Was found that they had had the benefit of more expe- 
rienced assistance ; though tiiey required no aid to give 
eflect to their undisciplined courage and gallant daring. 
There was found to have been a considerable number of 
the Company’s discharged native infantry, as well as one 
or two European deserters among the Maratta troops. 
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One of the latter, it is stated, named Berry, from the 2d 
European regiment, hacl, when he fell, his lighted port fire 
in. hi3 hand, and fired off his gun, sweeping away fifteen 

At the same time that the commander-in-chief cros- 
•sed the Maratta, fionticre. Major general Grey was direct- 
ed to lead an aimliary force toward Punniar, twclre 
miles south-west of Gwahdr, to co-operate with the 
mam body, and place the Itfaratta army between two 
forces, acting m concert The immense etccss of the 
l^Iarattaa m poiut of nmnbers over the Bntish forces, 
howerer, was euch as enabled them to counteract this 
plan of mutual co-opcratioo « A body of 1?000 men, 
with a large complement ofgiins, was dctoched to 
arrest the progress of Major-generil Grey, whose whole 
force did not amount to a fourth of that number The 
two armies met on the 20th of December, in the ncinity 
of the fortified Tillage of ‘Mangore, near Punnur, where 
the Mantlas had taken up a strong position, and Were 
able to begin the attncl, at considerable advantage, hy 
ossaulting the cumbrous baggage trams which ueccssanly 
bccomirany an Indian army Towards four o’clock the 
eomTonndcr observed the enemy taking up a Strong posi- 
tion on a chain of bills to the cast of his crimp, and 
resolved on an immediate attack By n judicious disposi- 
tion of his forces, the enemy were assailed simultancowsly 
on the centre and left, TUidoompletely broken Tlie whole 
guns, twenty four jn number, were captured, and all their 
nmraunition, with a portion of treasure, were taken The 
action did not close till 'night-faH, wluch prevented the 
pinrsuit of the enemv , trad enabled them to carry off manv 
of their killed and vonnded. 

The result of tlie two great battles ofMaliirujphr and 
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PanuUr dealroyed tlic hopes not only of the mutinona 
3Iaratlas at Gwalifir, Imt of numerous restless malconXents 
of Ilindostaa, and had the effect of difTosing tranr^uillity 
throughout the whole Eastern empire, where the existence 
of so many races still Tcry partially* amalgamated, and 
curbed in their predatory liahtta and lore of plunder only 
by the well-directed force of disciplined autljority, renders 
the whole empire pcculiarly.ecnsiUro to such indirect hut 
powerful influences. Tlic- raja was installed with great 
CfiTamony atGwalihr, in, presence of Ilia goTcmor-gcntaral, 
the commander^n-chiefj and an immense assemblage, of 
nativo'chiefs, 

Jlcan^Uilo, howeror^ great and increasing dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed in many quarters at the goTcmmcnt 
of £ord EUcoborough. Ilis lordship had’ excited the ih- 
dignation of the Directorship of the East India Company, 
hy a line of conduct which seemed to imply that ho was 
too' well assnred of tlie favour of Uie Duho of M’dlingtom 
and. the- British. Cabinet^ to greatly concern hitnsolf aa to. 
the approval iiis ptoceediugs might meet wiUi from. lhc> 
Directory. Grcnt, therefore, was. the sensation created, 
both in India and England by the sudden recall of Lordi 
EUenhoroughj in consequence of tlie Totc of^he Conrtz 
of Directors, in the exercise of their legitimate power, not 
only without conaulritg willttbe govtamment, hut in direct 
opposition to- its expressed opinions. 
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XORD HARDIVCE 

jijipotnfmeni of Sir tT Ilordinge — Influence of BnUsh 
pohcy — Origin and singular eharaeter of the Silht — 
Disturheditate of thePunj&i^Aets of aggression — War 
proclaimed hg the Prxttsh — TTie Battle of Moodil — Its 
««efr/cin results — Hattie of Feroseshah — Critical posi- 
tion of the British from tttsttflte\ent supplies — Assault on 
their eojiTog — Vxeiorg ofAltte&l — Its important resuUs— 
General estimation of Indian policy — Battle of SoBraon 
•—Passing of the Sutledj— Terms of peace— Jloderation 
of Lord Bardtnge—Hu return to England— Uis aha- 
racier^ and the excellence of hit administration 
It asticipated that an act so embarraastDS to the 
gorernment as that joat Dirrated, tronld hate mads the bar* 
moaioas fippomtcneat of a soccessor di&cnlt Suoh anti- 
cipations, howcTer, 'were not waLzed Sir IlenrT Hard- 
inge ins selected to succeed to the important trust On 
the 6lh of Sfav IS-t-t, he iras appointed by the Ccrart of 
Directors to the office of GoTernor-general of India, and the 
Croim umncdiately confirmed the choice The bold and 
decisive measure of the Conrt of Directors ezated much 
di^en^sion and considersUe diTcraity of feeling for a time, 
but the contrast between the wonted proceedings of Lord 
Ellenbotougli, and tbe anobtrusive coarse adopted "by Lord 
Uardinge, speedily irconeded all parties interested in tbe 
affairs of India to the change of its goTCmor-^neral 
The country of the 'Marattas still continued « a disor- 
derly and distorbed state, and required the presence of 
a considerable imbtary force to hold the insurgents m 
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checL "Many of the difncoltics unquestionably originated 
m the complicated Byatem of Eastern policy, trluch has 
grown out of the circumstances by which a trading com- 
pany gradually assumed the cliaracter of conquerors and 
rulen The system of permitting independent or subsidi- 
ary pnnccs or r'yas to away their feeble sceptres within 
the British dominions, has been again and again condemned, 
as leading to the very worst conscqnenccs British rulcra 
hi#e thereby frequently been unwilhngly made accessary 
to acta of which they could not approve, while aueh petty 
ptmcipalitics become tbc centres of constant intrigue, and 
generally prove a bamer to any effectual measures for the 
improTcment of tbc people 

TheSihhs, archgioos rather than apolitical body, had 
escrciscd in the Punjab, and over the valley of Cashmere, 
a divided authonty for some time BunjU Sing, a man 
of BurpnaiQg natural talent, but of no education, brought 
all the chieftains under the control of bis sceptre , and 
then, talcing into his service a good many French and 
Indian officers, gave disciphne ond consistency to Ins 
army And a very fine army it was The robust nod 
brave, became, when disciplined after the French fashion, 
excellent infantry , the guns, of large calibre and admirably 
horsed, could stand a comparison with those of any Euro- 
pean power , and the cavalry, if less efficient, was stiU 
formidable on account of its numbers Ilunjit was too 
wise not to stand in awe of bis European neighbours lie 
often prophesied that, sooner or later, the English and 
his countrymen would fight for the empire of India But 
never daring to hope that bis countrymen would prevail 
in the struggle, be resolved that tlie contest should not 
occur in his day, and adhered to a peaceful pohey 

Hunjit Sing died in 1839 Ills son succeeded him. 
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Uatiras slain in a tmnnlt*; whcn’tlie Midoir, an abanilbuci 
•ffoman, seized) the reins of gOTcmmcnt a& guardian o£ 
liercliild, as’yet only an infant. Scenw of. rapine and. 
confusion followed, of which it is not worth while to giro 
a detailed account;- but the>enclf could hardly- he doubted 
of from the outset-.. The army; freed from the restraining 
hand of Ilunjit Sidg, insisted ont being led against the 
English. They had many friends on the other side of the 
Sutledj, -with whom their chiefa were in constant cOto- 
munication ; and they clamoured for leave, either to roh 
the capital, in order to malcc up the arrearsiof pay duc-to 
them, or to march upon Calcutta. 

1845.— Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief in India, 
was now at SimU. He observed what was going on, and 
keptupa constantiutcrcovkTsc by letter with the govcmo> 
general. And by-and-by, the govcrno^gencral, in orden 
tliat lie might be ready for the worst; quilled Calcutta and 
pitched his camp hear that of Sir Hugh Gough. Two 
posts, on the near side of the SuUeilj, Ferotepore and 
Liidtana, were strongly reinforced,, and orders were issued 
for brigades in the Tc.-ir to dose up at their leisure. So 
matters stood, when suddenly intelligence came that tlio 
Sikhs had crossed the Sullcdj, nnd that Fcrozcporc was 
tlircateneJ. Now, then, the time for ddiboratlon was 
past. Every disposable man war put in motion, and the 
columns moved om 

The first battle fougbt with the Sikhs took place on 
the* 18th of December, between the Ambala and I/»linna 
diviBious of the llrilish army; which, had been prudently , 
united by order of Lord Hardinge, and a dctacbment of 
the Sikh army under L.U .Sing. The tuo armies met at 
Sloodll, twenty miles from Ferozepore, and tbe Sikhs 
umacdiafrly begun the attack. Tbe whole forces under 
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Lord Gougli ^mounted to about ll^OOd, Trlule the SiLhs 
were estimated at 30,000 men, with forty guns This es- 
timate, however, appears to have greatly eiaggernteJ their 
number, aod Captain Canmngliam even incUnes to doubt 
if they much exceeded the British in numbers The Sikhs 
were repulsed with severe loss, and aeventcen of their guns 
were taken , but the Britiah learned in the battle of Slood- 
ki the valour of the enemy they had to contend vntb 
Tl\e forces of Lord Gough, already too few, were reduced 
by a loss of 215 killed and 6a7 wounded , among the for 
mer of whom were Slajor-generals Sir Bobert Sale and Sir 
John Caskdl 

Tlie experience acquired by thia victory taught the 
British leaders the necessity for bringing every available 
means to hear against their brave and resolute enemy 
Prcviouslj to the battle of Aloodki, Sir Henry Hard- 
mge, in anticipation of the coarse which the warwls likely 
to take, had withdrawn a large part of the garrison from 
Ludiana, and joined it to his field force lie now sent 
directions to General Gilbert, who commanded in Ferore- 
pore, to execute with the main army a combined movement, 
and thus brought tbo whole in front of m intrenched 
camp at Feyoiesbah Here from 40,000 to 50,000 Sikhs 
had cstabhshed themselves Lord Hardinge and Sir H 
Gough knew that another army of 30 OOO men lay on the 
banks of the Satlodj They had jnoreover, Teison to 
bcheve that it was about to move to the support of the 
intrenched camp 

They, therefore resolved to anticipate the danger by 
filV.v." at, tiae aaMay w. iAiriv fvo^iA 14 

British and native troops attacked, that dav, more than 
tlince their own. number of Sikhs, whom strong hnes 
covered, and who possessed an artillery m front of 
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■which the Bntish light six-^oanders could not show 
themselves One of the mostsangumnr^hnttles in Indian 
history followed The assailants ■won but a portion of 
the mtrenchments ere darkness set in They therefore, 
lay all night amid the dying and the dead, cirposed to a 
desultory fire from the Sikh hattenes But with the 
return of day came a renewal of the confiict The guns 
were all silenced, but the infantry did its work The 
lines were carried , and an attempt on the part of the Sikh 
army of reserve to recover them, was repulsed Thus 
FeTOzepore was saved , while the Sikhs, deeiDg in eonfosion, 
crossed the Sutledj, and began immediately to intrench 
on Its nottbern bank 

184C —Though beaten m the field, the Sikhs were by 
no means broken in spirit La^ maforcements of men 
and guns came to thcoi, and Lord Hardince end Sir iJ 
Gough were forced to look on while they added daily to 
the streagth of their intrenched camp , for nothing more 
could he attempted till fresh regiments and heavy artillery 
should come up from the rear It was at this juncture 
that the movement of a large force of Sikhs upon Ludiana 
induced Sir Hugh Gough to detach Bngadier-general 
Smith to the support of that place Sir 11 Smith pnshed 
on, and fell m with the enemy at a village where he did 
not expect to fiyd them It was not his business as vet 
to light a bailie He therefore drew off bis columns under 
cover of his artiUcrj, and marching ronnd the Sikh posi* 
lion, reheved the threatened for^ though at the sicnCco 
of a good deal of his baggage The lo«8 thus incurred, 
however, was amply compensated three davs afterwards 
Having united the gamson of Ludinna to his own force, 
vfiovtd agmnsx \\ie blVbs, who took up a posAioo, 
with the Tillage of AIiwU on their left, and threw up 
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banks of earth to protect their Ime la front, and oppose 
additional impediments to their assailanta The Bntiih 
formed, and advancing under a heavy cannonade, earned 
the Tillage The holders of the post speedily gave way 
before the determined charge of the Bntish bngades 
The Sikhs stood their groond on the field, however, with 
the most resolute valour Charge after cbaige was made 
with the bayonets of the English, and the Sikhs were 
gradually pressed to the passage of the river which was at 
hand They made several ineffectual attempts to rally, 
hut were driven across the Sutledj with immense loss, 
and in the utmost confusion and terror. The whole of 
their guns were taken, spiked, or sunk in thenver Sir H. 
Smith, in his despatch, evprcsses bis firm convicttOD that 
no troops in any battle oo record, ever behaved more 
nobly than did the Bntish on this occasion. 

The victory of Aliwal was one of the most important 
that has ever been gamed by tbc Bntisb forces in India 
The number engiged was indeed comparatively small. 
But the effect of this opportune defeat of the Sikhs, at 
the very time when they were rejoicing m united coun- 
cils and exulting in anticipated victory, completely over- 
threw their whole schemes GoWb Sing instead of at- 
tempting to rally his defeated forces npbnuded them with 
the rashness and folly of hoping to overcome the conquer- 
ors of India, and immediatcly'opened negotiations with 
the English commander. 

Confidence and joyfal anticipations of triumph pre- 
vailed throughout the British camp The victory of 
Aliw&l had restored the faith of the Sepoys in the fortnaa 
of Bntish arms, while the European forces exulted m the 
anticipation of victory. Substantial grounds of confidence 
had meanwhile been snpplted by the arrival of the heavy 
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ordnanco, uithnLundoDtainmumUon asd stores The 
obstacles which had impeded their earlier opentions, and 
tna le Tictorv so diiBcalt and so hardly won, no longer 
existed The 1 0th of February, only twelve davs after 
the Ticlorv of Ahw&l, was fixed for storming the Silh 
position, and driving them bevond the nvep 

Tlirou^h indifference or neglect, the British bad allow-- 
ed a po®t of obseirntion, of some importance, to fall into 
the hands of the S khs, and to sutpnte this deter- 
mined upon as the first proceeding Long before dawn, 
the who'e British camp was m motion, and an advanced 
partv wts ordered to dnve in the enemy's piciets The 
additional gloom of a thieb haze added to the darVness of 
the nisht as the Bnitsh forces silently advanced to acsnnie 
the initiative in the contest , but the posts of ob*errat 20 Q, 
both at the Sobraou and in front of Kfidiwalla, were foand 
nnoccupied, tboiichheld by a strong force on the pren 
ous d-’T The Sikhs were everywhere taken brsnppnse, 
and best loudly to arms throughout their wide intrench- 
ments on both sides of the nver Tlie Engh^h heavy 
ordnance had heea arranged in masses on some of the 
most commandmg points opposite the enemy’s intrench 
ments, and at aunnse the batteries opened npon them 
For three hoars the deadly shower of iron hail poured 
down npon the Sikh forces within their intrenchments, 
mingled with the more deadly shells that scattered death 
on every « de as they fell But the SiUi intrenchments 
bnslled with the heavy ordnance which had told so effec- 
tively igamst the light ficldpirccs that formed the sole 
British VrtilleiT in the eaiher engagements and the sun’s 
level rays hardly pierced Uirongh the clouds of sulpha- 
TOM smoke that loomed over the scene of deadly strife 
The pffect of the cannonade ttm most sererelv felt by the 
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enemy ; but it eoon became crident tbnt the issue of tins 
jtfcg^lc niHst be decided by the bnj onef. At niue o’clock, 
nbnjidc, supported on cither flank by batteries, and horse 
artillery, mored to tlie attack in admimblc order. Tlie 
infantry and guns aided cncli other. Tlie former tunrehed 
tieaJiJj-oa in iine, 'wMch they haftettoniy to correct when 
necessary. Tlie latter took op succcssiro positions nt tlie 
pilnp, until at length they srerc srithin three hundred j nrds 
of the heavy batteries of the Sikhs , but, notwjtlisianding 
the regularity, and coolness, and scientific character of this 
’^nnlt, so hot sras the fire of cannon, musketry, and field 
pieces, kept up by the Kbalsa troops, that it seemed for 
some momenta impossible that the intrenchmcnta toiild 
besron under it ; but soon persevering gnllantry triumphed, 
wd the srhole army hid tbc satisfaction to see the gallant 
wldicrs driving tbc SfUis in confusion before tlicin wt(hf» 
the area of their encampments. 
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Tntli courageous men, who tool, advantage of every ob- 
stacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground The 
traitor, Tej Smg, indeed, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the fading strength of the troops on his nght, 
lied on the first assault, and, either accidentally or by 
design, sanh a boat in the middle of the bridge of com- 
mnnication Bat the ancient Sh&tn Smg remembered 
his TOW , he clothed himself m simple white attire, as 
one devoted to death, and callmg on all around him to fight 
for the Gooroo, who had promised everlasting bh»5 to the 
brave, he rep“atedly rallied hts shattered ranlcs, and at 
last fell a martyr on a heap of his slam conntrymen 
Others might be seen standing on the ramparts amid 
showers of balls, wanng defiance with their sword*, or 
telling the gnnoers where the fair-haired EogUsb pre*seil 
thickest ♦ogether /VIong the stronger half of the battle* 
ments, and for the period of half an hour, the eonfiiet 
raged subUme in all tta terrors The parapets were 
apnnkled with blood from end to cod , the trcnchca were 
filled with the dead and the dnog Amid the deafening 
roar of cannon, and the moltitadmous fire of mnshetry, 
the shouts of triumph or of ecom were yet heard, and the 
Bashing of innumerable awords was yet visible , or from 
time to time exploding magazmea of powder, threw burst- 
ing shells, beams of wood and banks of earth, high above 
the agitated sea of smoke and ilame which enveloped the 
host of combatants, and for a moment arrested tlie atten- 
tion amid all tbe dm and tumult of the tremendous 
conflict ” 

fievcr before had Bntish arms been opposed to sucb 
determined bravery and skill, as strove with them on that 
bloodv plain The deadly straggles which had hung dis- 
grace for a time on the Bntish banners in the pas«ca of 
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Afghanistan, OTred their fatal terrors to the natural cha- 
racter of the country, far more than to the brarery of its 
hardy hut undisciplined forces. Bnt here they ■were •with- 
stood on a fair field hy a foe that listened uaappalled to 
the thunders of their cannon, and stood nniuoTcd before 
the glittering points of their bayonets when charged. Even 
the brave Sikhs, however, supported by all the uerve that 
fanaticism can add to native valour, found British skill 
and dating more than a match for them on an ec^ual field. 

They sustained the conflict with a courage that has 
won for their anus an imperishable renown,'but that could 
not avoid 'defeat. Over any hut the bravest of all soldiers 
they would have obtained an easy victory } and as it was, 
tlie conquerors purchased their triumph ^rith an uonsual 
loss : 320 British soldiers lay dead on the field, including 
Major-general Sir Robert Dick, a veteran soldier, who had 
Mtvftd with honour in the Peninsula and at kYaterlooj 
Brigadier Taylor, and other distinguished officers, whoffeU 
while leading on their men, or recalling them to a eense 
of their duty, as they recoiled from tlie deadly fire of the 
enemy. In addition to these, the British had 2083 wound- 
ed, some of them fatally. But the loss of the Sikhs did 
not amount to leas than 8000, while they were irretrievably 
broken and scattered, without hope of again being able to 
take flic field. 

The official proclamation of the governor-general, issued 
only four days after the victory of Sohraon, contains both 
a declaration and a defence of British pohey. “Noev- 
fension of territory was desired by the 'government of 
India ; the measures necesKvry foe providing indemnity for 
the past and security for the future will, however, involve 
tlie retention hy the British government of a portion of 
the country hitherto under the government of the 1 ' 
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state. The wteDtof lenitory TrHchit maj be deemed 
a drisable to hold vill be detetmioed by the conduct of the 
durbar, and considerations for the security of the British 
frontier. The goremment of India vill, under any cit- 
cumstnnccs annex to the British provinces Uie districts, 
hill and plain, situated hetween the riven Sntledj and 
Beeas, the revenues thereof being appropriated as a part 
of the indemnity required from the Lahore state.” 

As moderate in the honr of victory as he had been 
resolute during the vrar. Sir Henry Hardinge abstained 
from appropriating to himself,* as he might have easily 
done, the whole of the PnojAb. He was content to dis* 
member it. All the provinces on the further side of the 
SatledJ, which being SiLh by liaesge, had liitherto ctaia« 
tained their independeoce, though under British protecdon, 
he added to the empire. Th; valley of Cashmere, with 
cerUun provinces arouod, be elevated into a separate princi- 
pality* and gave it to Qoibb Sing. On the Hahd Bdja, yet 
& child, he imposed a tax, sul&cient, as waa calculated, to 
defray the expeuses of the war ; and he ordered every gun 
-belonging to the state to be surrendered. This done, and 
leaving an army of occupation to Leep Lahore till tran- 
quillity should be restored, he returned with the ccm‘ 
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VisconritlliiTdingo ■wli3e coctraTaging by lus cxstoplc 
the observance of the ChnsUnti religion, discountenanced 
interference vrith the rites of the natives. By all legitimate 
means, and without interfering with the labour of the 
missionary, he eucoumged general education and the cn-- 
lightenment ofthc native mind :--tlic rest ho wisely left 
to God and to Ids appointed time. In October, 184G, he 
issued a notification prohibiting Sunday labour among 
the Christians of India. This was a salutary chcch to 
many who, having little to do during the weet, from mere 
listicssnesa and carelessness, were in Uic habit of desecra- 
ting the Sabbath, or permitting it to be desecrated by their 
sabordinatca. The Jlussolman and the Ilindh, who wor- 
ship after their own fashion, and who scropulously observe 
their own holy days, have now some evidence that the 
Christian respects tlic faith he professes. 

Ifo effort was left untried by his lordship to pat 
down the crimes of Infanticide, suttee, and man-stealing. 
Among the very many able, energetic, and hnmane 
biUcers and adnunistrators, who aided his lordship in car- 
rying out these noble measures, none was more distin* 
gnisbed than Coptain S. C. Maqiberson, of the Sladros 
army, whose labours among the crncl Klionds of Goomsor 
and Boad— pursued, at first, under every discouragement, 
at the expense of health, and well nigh to the extinction 
of life— ought never to be overlooked. In the regions* 
which came under Captain Maepherson^s control, the most 
horrible of boraan sacrifices prevailed, and to an extenj 
which appears scarcely credible, though thoroughly well 
attested by the evidence, and the concurrent testimony of 
numerous witnesses. The victims were' tortured, and sub- 
jected to long and excruciating agonies before tlicy were 
slain. Children and young people were preferred if they 
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ststc. The extent of temtoiy whicli it may be deemed 
adrisable to hold ^rill be delenmned by the conduct of tbe 
dorbar, and considerations for the security of the "British 
frontier. The government of India trill, under any cii* 
cnmstances annex to the British provinces the districts, 
hill and plain, sitnated between the rivera Sntledj and 
Beeas, the revenues thereof being appropriated as a part 
of the indemnity required fiom (he Lahore state.” 

As moderate in the hour of victory as he had been 
resolute during the war. Sir ITenry Hardinge abstained 
from appropriating to himself,- as he might have easily 
done, the whole of the Punjab. He was content to dis- 
member it, .U1 the provinces on the farther side of the 
Sutledj, which being Sikh by lineage, bad liitherto xarin- 
tained their independence, thoogh under British protection, 
he added to the empire. Th^ valley of Cashmere, with 
certmn prorincea aronnd, he elevated into a separate prind- 
pality* and gave it to OoUb Sing. On the 31aH Rdja, yet 
a child, he imposed a tax, scfGde&t, as was calcnlated, to 
defray the expenses of the war ; and be ordered every gun 
belonging to the state to be suivcnderrd. This done, and 
leaving an army of occupation to keep Lahore till tran- 
quillity ehoold be restored, be returned with the com- 
mahder-ln-chicf and the bulk of the forces to British 
India. 

For thdr services in this war. Sir Henry Hardinge and 
Sirllngh Gough were deservedly rused to the peerage; 
hut the former (hd not temun long in the country to 
enjoy the pomp of his riecroyally. Having witneved the 
ratification of the Sikh treaty, and reduced the Company’s 
army to a peace establishment Lord Tisconnt Hardinge 
returned home, to receive from a grateful sovereign and 
vunatry Oic applause vflMchlus acrvleesliad earned. 
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Tiscount nardioge •wliile euconriiglng by Ks example 
the observance of the Christian rdigioo, discountenanced 
interference with the rites of the natives. By all legitimate 
means, and without interfering with the labour of the 
missionary, he encouraged general education and the en- 
lightenment of the native mind : — the rest he wisely left 
to God and to his appointed time. In October, I84C, he 
issued a notification ptobibiting Sunday labour among 
the Christians of India. This was a salutary check to 
many who, having little to do during the week, from mere 
listiessness and carelessness, were in the habit of desecra- 
ting the Sabbath, or permitting it to be desecrated by their 
subordinates. The Jlussnlman and the Hindi, who wor- 
ship after their own fashion, and who scropulously observe 
their own holy days, have now some evidence that the 
Christian respects the faith he professes. 

Uo effort was left untried by his lordship to put 
down the crimes of Infanticide, suttee, and znan^tealing. 
Among the very many able, energetic, and humane 
officers and administrators; who aided his lordship in car- 
rying out these noble measures, none was more distin- 
guished than Captain S. C. Maepherson, of the Madras 
army, whose labours among the crnel Ehonds of Goomsur 
and Bead — pursued, at first, trader every discouragemeat, 
at the expense of health, and well nigh to the extinction 
of life — ought never to be overlooked. In the regions > 
which came under Captain Maepherson’s control, the most 
horrible of human sacrifices prevailed, and to an extent 
which appears scarcely credible, though thoroughly well 
attested by the evidence, and the concurrent testimony of 
numerous witnesses. The victims were tortured, and sub- 
jected to long and excruciating agonies before they were 
slain. Children and young people were preferred if •’ 
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coold be kidnapped, parchased, or obtained in any other 
iray , but^ m many cases, /nil-grown men and iromen, and 
old people, were immolated — after tortore As many as 
tirenty-fire ad nits hate been sacnSced by the Khonds at a 
single religions fcshral By the perserenng efforts, the 
prndent, cautions, patient, and vise measures of Captain 
Maepherson, nuder Lord Hardinge and his immediate 
successor, these reTolUng ntes, if not entirely ahohihed, 
vere vastly dinunished, both in Goomsnr and in Boad 

Under Lord Ilarduigc’a administration, innumerable 
<diecka and mpediments vere removed, and trade vas 
rendered perfectly free throughout British India The 
octroi, or town-duties, not only of such places as Lndmna 
And Umhalla, hut of Surat— -where they yielded eleven 
lacs of rupees per aunum— were released, to the infbito 
benefit of trade and of town dwelling people During the 
forty-two months of the noble lord s administraboo, itis 
diilictilt to say, whether be shone more as a xromor and 
military adnumatrator, or as a civil administrator and 
statesman 

Possessed of A fine natural taste and a love of the arts, 
and having with him in b» eldest son an accomphahed 
and enthusiastic amateur artist, his lordship encouraged 
the preservation and repair of the magnificent works of 
Oriental architecture, which too many of his predecessors 
Lad entirely neglected, and had left to the destmetion of 
time, or of barharons hands Through hit good taste and 
unsparing hberahty, the eaqnisite Taj Mahal, and the fort 
and the palace at Agra, were judiciondy repaired He 
gave every possible encouragement to Hie Archtcological 
^ocictj of Delhi, instituted chiefly for the purpose of cs- 
plonnu the numerous mins and antiquities of India He 
sanctioned end promotpl the achcmirof ^Ir Thomason, 
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for forming ft College of lostraedon of Cinl Engineers at 
EGrli. Much of India had been already accurately sur- 
Tcycd; hut, as sanctioned hy ihis high-miaded and large- 
hearted goTcmor-gcncral, the grand trigoaometneal surrey 
is no\e catcnding its operations into Cashmere, and along 
the banhs of the Indus. 

Sy nothing vas his lordship more distinguished than 
by his cquanimUy, hU amenity, his facility in soothing 
animosities, nod his tact in the mauagement of men’s 
minds.. lie may be said to have been on ctccllcnt terms 
s(ith almost every inchriduo) vUh whom he had to transact 
business. Althorgh ho expected every man under him to 
do his duty, and to do it thoroughly, his disipprobstion of 
neglect or slovmcss ^os alva)a expressed in so kindly a 
manucr, that it could ecldouvgvveoffcncc. llis friendship 
and patronage were bestowed upon none but men of high 
merit. 
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THE MARQUIS OP DALUOtreiE. 

Multan — Onthreah— Murder of Mr. Vans Jgnevi' and 
Lieut. Anderson — The eompiraey vnirersal — Courage of 
Lieutenant Ldteardes — Uis taluahle sereiees — Siege of 
Multan — Its fall — Battle if Chillianieallah— Battle of 
Guzerat and great oietorg — General iranquillily — Rail~ 
vays and telegraphs — Insolent proeeedings of the Burmese 
—‘Tain attempts at negoeiation — War declared — Cap- 
ture of Rangoon— Of Bassein—Of Prome— Annexation 
ofRe^—Vnatoidalle extension of the British empirein 
India, 

Lord DiLUOUStG ftmredin Calrattaearlf in 18-18. 
IIU reception ia Iadi& most finttenng i for & higb and 
uatamished repaUtloQ had preceded him. jBXs lordship 
looked forward to a long career of peace and improre- 
znent ; great plans were matored for the constmetion of 
railways and other important public works ; bnt in three 
montlu the flames of war were again Idndled in the 
Ponjib. 

At 3Ifiltso, the capital of a district lying between the 
left bank of the Indus and the right hank of the Sntledj, 
it was found necessary or eipedient to snhstitute Sirdar 
Kbin Sing as goremor, for MfilrdJ, who was heliered to 
liarc shown intenUons hostile to the durbar of Lahore and ~ 
to tLe_British goremment. It was heliered that ilfiWj 
accepted the liberal edhditioos offered to lum, and fully 
acguiesced in this JBDanjwnant,- Juii whsn 3Ic- ICans 
Agaew, a Bengal civil servant and assistant to the resident 
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at Lahore; and Lieutenant Anderson, of the Bomhay Fa- 
tilier^ proceeded to Multan to complete the arrangement 
(on the 7th of AprO), they found discontent and turbu- 
lence ; and on the following day both these gentletaen 
were attached and despcntely wounded. They retired 
with their weak escort to n small fort outside the town, 
being accompanied by Sirfar KbAn Sing. A fire wss 
opened upon this place of refuge from Mdltan, but owing 
to the distance, the guns did little mischief. Three days 
afterwards the Slultan troops came out and attacked the 
fort ; the Sikh garrison within immediately opened the 
gates, and let in the assailants, *and both Mr. Agnew and 
lieutenant Anderson were barbarously murdered. 

It was beUered for a time that this riolent outbreak 
was entirely referable to some temporary aod accidental 
misuoderstanding with the Sibh soldiery, and was nneon* 
nected with any organized plan of opposition to cstab« 
lished rule, or to say designed hostilities with the British, 
Bui the outbreak at Jldltan was followed by the discovery 
of a conspiracy of the most alaming character at Lahore, 
having for its object tbe massacre of nil the British ofScers, 
the e.Tpnlsion of the whole troops from the Punjab, and a 
revolution in the Sikh government. Attempts had been 
made, not witliout some alight success, to seduce the 
sepoys from their allegiance. On the discovery of this, 
the British resident, Sir Frederick Carrie, directed certain 
native officers, whose fidelity could ho relied upon, to fall 
in with the plans of the conspirators, by which means (he 
whole plot was disclosed. Three native corps, it was 
found, had been tampered with, but only a small number 
of tbe men bad yielded to the temptations by wliicli they 
were assailed. Undoubted proofs, however, were disc'’'^- 
ered of persona of the lugbeBt rank being privy 
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plot, Vy ^liom tlic faUrs had been employed to use tlieir 
influence o>er the sipoya »n seducing them from their 
fidchtj 

The indomitable courage and BtiU of a British ofllccr of 
youth and lueTpeneuce, sufiiccd at this critical juucture 
to do much for the safety of the British empire in Imhfl 
Lieut Edirardes teas stationed on llie Indus sritli a force 
consisting only of one repment of infantry and tOO 
sowan, irith two guns His dntjr was the collection of 
the land-tax due to Sldlraj and the occupation of Lciih, 
a town situated on the left hank of the Indus Hearing 
of the affair at Multan, and finding that he was exposed 
to risk, many of lus &fLh eoldim descried him On 
learning the rumour of a general nsmg ho crossed the 
nrer into the Driajat, whence he wrote to the Kbin of 
Bhawulpore, to make a dcmonetration which should pre- 
sent Mfilr^j from executing any design agMnst him or 
Colonel Cortkndt, who commanded the garrison of Bhera 
Ismael Khin The KLin lost no time m making prepn- 
rations to act 

Ijt iitcnant Edwardcs effected a junelion with Colonel 
Cortlnndt'fl forces, by which a bodv of about 7000 men 
was placed under tbcir joint command Vltli this force 
considerable sucecfls was achicrrd, and it was confilcntly 
anticipated for a lime that these joiiug officers, at the 
head of such a small and irregular force, were to bnng 
the rebellion summarily to a close, and re-annex Sliiltan 
to the PuDjib, ere the British rcai lent or the commander" 
in-ebicf couH adopt any definite line of police for the 
suppression of this iinetpcctcd outbreak But tie forti- 
fications of Multan were such ai bade defiance to the 
eff rts of an irreguisr force, with no otlicr artillery tlian a 
fewliKht fch’-piccei Major Ldwardcs at once pcrctiT- 
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ed his inability to mate the slightest impression on the 
fortress with the troops under his command, and he 
accordingly despatched a messenger to the British resident 
at Lahore, for reinforcements and heavy artillery. 

But tliough it was no longer to be hoped for that the 
gallantry of a single officer would prove sufficient to 
counteract the deep-laid plots and machinations of the 
Sikhs, the check he had given at so critical a period was 
productive of the most important rcsnlts. Much valiiahle 
time was gained. The cautious deliberations of those at 
the head of affairs were carried on wliile he held the enemy 
at bay; and hy the time it became obvions that the most 
decisive measures were indispcnsahlc, they were ready to 
forward to lus aid a force capable of coping with such 
difficulties. On the 2l8t December 1848, General Whish 
at length eiTected a junction with Major Edwardcs, xn the 
neighhonrbood ofMbltan, by which he found himself at 
the head of an efficient force, amounting to 15,000 British 
troops, and 1 7,000 allies, and with 150 pieces of ordnance, 
neatly half of winch were of the largest cahbre. The 
result became no longer doabtful. After one of the most 
obstinate and gallant defences, on the part of the enemy, 
ever recorded in the annals of Indian warfare, the city of 
Bhutan was yielded to the British commander, (Jan. 21, 
1849) dnd its citadel ocenpied by a British garrison, though 
not till the principal powder magazine of the defenders, 
containing nearly a million pounds of powder, had been 
blown into the air, and their principal granary and stores 
had been burned. 

aWhile the united forces under General B'hish were 
breaching the walls of Mdltan, the commander-in-chief 
had to withstand a still more formidable resistance in the 
open field. 
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Lord GotsgU does not appear to liarc thought it advi- 
sable to strike a decisive blow at the Sihharmy m the field 
till JIultan should have fallen He was pressed, however, 
from without , and following np the enemy, overtool, them 
on the Chenah nvcr, and partially engaged them It was 
an affair of horse, which seems to have heen conducted 
with greater courage than discretion , for the cavalry suf 
fered them'clves to be earned beyond the proper pomt, 
and, falhng into an ambuscade, suffered severely The 
enemv, however, retreated, and took up another position 
nta place called Chtlhanwallah There Lord Gongh at 
tacked them, and one of the fiercest battles of which the 
jrecortl is preserved ta IndMo story took place, without 
any decisive result The Bntish aray, at the close of the 
day, stood upon the field of action, from which, forth, 
convenience of water, they withdrew nt night a few miles 
to the rear The Sfkhs retired within fortified lines which 
they had constructed on the Jbelum, and evinced no dis- 
position to abandon them 

hleanwhilc the fall of Multan Ind released a large body 
who were pressing forward to reinforce the army of Lord 
Gough, while the total inaction of Shere Smg proved that 
the bloody field of ClulhanwoUah had paralyzed the move- 
ments of the Sikhs, even more than it had cnppled the 
available resources and damped the exulting anticipations 
of the Bntish 

Victory, indeed had not deserted the Bntish arms in 
India and on the 2]<»t of February, another conflict took 
place in which the Srkh,anny, estimated at CO, 000 men, 
with fifty-nine pieces of artillery, and a powerful auxi- 
liary force of AfgMn cavalry, was completely routed at 
GnzftcjA “ Thew vsiaVa , 

their guns, ammunition, camp equipage, and haggnge, 
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captures ; and their flying masses driren before the ricto- 
rious pnrsners from mid-day to dust.*’ Fifty-three pieces 
of artiilery left in the hands of the rictors, along -with the 
camp, baggage, magaimes, and a vast store of ammaniti- 
OD, abandoned by the flying Siths, abundantly testified 
to the triumph rrliich had at length dissipated the appre- 
hensions of thousands, Vho waited with anxious dread the 
announcement of the first despatch that should narrate 
die proceedings, subsequent to the dear-bought field of 
Chdlianwallah. 

The victory of Guzerat proved complete and dccisiYe- 
Oacc more the van of the I'ritish army liad maintained its 
ground on this remote border of Britbh India, Until rcui- 
forcements could be brought up, and supplies forwarded 
to the point of attach, and then trying the strength of (he 
opposing power on a wcU-fonght field, victory haduoe- 
quivocnlly declared for the conquerors of the East. Hie 
fruits of this battle were the entire surrender of the Sihh 
snnjr, includiug their commaoder, Sherc Sing; his fa(hcr> 
Chuttcr Sing; his brothers, and most of the principal Sikh 
sirdars and chiefs. Forty-one pieces ofartillcry the whole 
that remained uncapturedby the British, were at the same 
time unconditibnnlly surrendered, and the retnaini of the 
conquered army, to the number oflG.OOO Sikh soldiers, 
laid dou n their anus in the presence of the British troops. 
The principal scene of Uiisactof surrender by the van- 
quished was a place called lloormuk, at one of the princi- 
pal fonls of (lie river, across which their broken ranh-s 
had fled in dismay before tlic final charge of the victors of 
Guzerat. At tbis spot the Sikh soldiers crossed and deli- 
vered up their arm*, passing through the lines of two 
nalirc infantry regiments appoinUd for this duty. Each 
of the Sikhs received a rupee to suh«iBt Llni on his return 
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liotne, m addition to uliidi tliey ivere permitted to retain 
their horses 

Two years and a half ■were then devoted to the orga- 
nization of an administration for these newly acquired 
countries , and it was confidently asserted that the wars 
of the British empire in India bad ceased, and that along 
season of tranquillity might he anticipated. 

Tiie year 18S1 will long he memorable xn Indian an- 
nals, as having witnessed the commencement of railways 
and electric telegraphs in two of the three presidencies 
At Cilcntta and Bombay the first sections of the East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsular railways were put m 
tram , whilst an elcctnc telegraph was begun between the 
former city and Diamond Harbour, and js now jn active 
operation,— the first of a senes of wires which will even- 
tually connect the City of Palaces with the vanous seats 
of goieramcnt throagboot that presideacy. 

Not the least notable occurrence of this year was the 
passing an act which eflected for all India what Lord 
■Wilham Dentinck Iiad done for Bengal alone, by abolish- 
ing all poms and penalties attaching, under the old Hmdu 
and Mahomedan laws, to any seceders from those faiths to 
Ciristlaruty, and who had hitherto, by snch secession, 
forfeited all rights to family or other property 

Towards the latter partof the year the political honzon 
vnis dimmed by a small cloud la the direction of Burmab, 
arising out of sundry acts of cruelty and oppression to 
Bntish subjects These acts it was deemed by the autho- 
nties impossible to orerioofc , and an expedition was ac- 
cordingly despatched in November 'f ^|,alcutta, under 
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lovereign of Ava "vras OlspoEcd to come to a friendiy uii- 
dersioading •with the governor-^DCral ; hat before long it 
was loo evident that this appearance of amity was hat'a 
pretest in order to gain ^roe. A new viceroy arrived at 
Itangoon, and commenced active pieparadons, hy no 
means of a pacific nature- It was in vain that Commo- 
dore lamhert endeavoured to obtain an interview vritli 
this functionary 5 at first bis letters were treated coolly* 
hut eventually with contempt ; and it became evident that, 
in order to bring the Barmese to terms, fordble means 
would have to be resorted lo. 

Watters being in this state, the Commodore lUrccted 
British residents in Rangoon to seek refuge on board the 
fleet. The order was obeyed, though a nnmber were de- 
tained on shore and thrown into prison. On the jnorro'w 
the fleet moved down the river, the steamers towing ont 
some of the smaller ships. An insolent message from the 
viceroy was disregarded j but as one of the steamers passed 
the townvrith a Burmese man-of-war in tow os a prize, the 
garrison fired upon her, which was so warmly returned hy 
the guns of her Jlajcsty’s shipihr, as. to cause the im- 
mediate abandonment of the Bunncse forts. 

Upon tills open rupture. Commodore Xambert, being 
ansious for more positive instructions from the governoi- 
general, left for Calcutta in a steamer, first declaring the 
ports of Dunuah in a state of blockade. Although not 
quite satisfied, it Is said, with one act— the seizure of ^bA 
Burmese ship-of-war — the govemor-geueral ratified all 
that had been done at Rangoon, and at once resolved upon 
pursuing the most energetic and prompt measures for the 
adjustment of these differences. Orders were despatched 
to Bombay and Sladraa for the immediate preparation for 
use of all the steamers waflabie, with contingencies of 
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such troops as could be spared , srliilst active raei'urcs 
were at once talv.cn at Calcutta for despitcliing by steam- 
ers and transports, a powerful body of European and 
native troops aa vrell as a strong accompaniment of ar 
lilltry General Godwin was placed in command 

Various engagements took place, and tbc result, as 
might have been anticipated, was the annexation of the 
conquered portion of the Burmese empire Bv a proclam- 
ation dated December 2S, 18 j 2, tbe governor general 
declared tbc province of Pegu annexed to the Bntish 
temtoncs, and called upon all the inhabitants to submit 
llierasclvea to the anthonly and protection of the govern 
ment He moreover intimated tliat no further conquests 
were intended , but that m the event of the king of Am 
refusing to hold friendly intercourse with the British g^ 
Tcmmcnt, or seeking to disturb their quiet possession of 
r«.gn, farther hostilities would ncccssanly ensue, which 
coni 1 have no other result than tbc total subversion of the 
Burmati empire, and the exile of tbe king and lus family 
The Untish empire in the East has thus gone on id 
crersing Ihougli contrary to tbc votes of thc^ParhameDt 
of England, and the wishes of the Court of Directors. 
Under governors general of tbc most opposite character, 
and notwithstanding alltheclTorU made to prevent 
the Empire lias become wlmt it is, a vast dominion exten- 
ding from the llimalayxs to Cape Comonn— from the 
Indus to the Irawaddj It is plain that from the battle 
of Plassev to tbc Annexation ofPegn, there has 1 cen a 
pnncijile of eipnnsireness m it whieU no human authority 
could eontroul * The hand of Qod Las been most clearly 
tbible m it 
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CHAPTER XLH'. 


■WILLT tXGIA'SD IKXKE TOTi t>CT>U. 

CvviiSitiezeea rViX fi«- Gerfnt^f^t cf IxJh kss 
&*« cts^KctiJ £y tie iJn/wi-— rRflrcit/jytf »r«rr>— ■ 
2Irei reasxKt to le dc^e in Indie — CiereeSfr r/ He 
Mo^l Goremae^t^Greet evrte left IfiiiJ i7— C^a- 
raeter cf Bfitifi mJe^EJteceiiMel Ir/tHitthKS—^Kin^ 
frit Tele^rapi — Ratlimyt^Pcttese^LeT Len-^Ve^ 
WTtcl tecarity—PuClic rcrls — Jiietna C«n(t?>— (Tjvu# 
Ganyts Ctfsa/— 1/wwnary 7^ioar^-»•^^^tV o\fef!» csd 
rmltt. 

It h UtUc mote tLaa sutr j«iw since U cw> l« fsvU 
thstEngloBil bc^n to gorrm Indu. I/orO Comnnllh is 
the first Indian ruler ^Uo can be properly rcj^anlcil «< no 
administrator. Up to tlie time of lua nrriTftl llie KnglisU 
in India had been ensased in a great struggle for exHt- 
ence. Clire conquered Ibc ricbest province of llmdoston. 
Hastings reduced it to somctbiDg like onler. But it was 
not tiU the Umc of Cornwallis that administrative cirorts 
took sliape and consistency ; and the entire internal ma- 
nagement of the country was regulated by a code of 
written laws ; intended to confer upon the natives of In- 
dia the benefits of as much Europcau wisdom atid bene- 
volence, ns was compatible ■with n due regard for the 
character of native institutions. 

During the sixty years that have passed since that 
period, India has never enjoyed any protracted senson of 
rest. Its rulers have continually heen engaged in 
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and contentions, 11111011 liaw resulted in tlie extension of 
tlie empire tmtQ it has readied Ibe confines of the Afghan 
dominions : and manj* irho srould hare been peaceful ad- 
ministrators, have been conquerors in spite of themselves. 
In considering the results of Undsh rule we should not 
reason as if the present territory had been sixty years In 
Sritish possession, and those years of settled tranquillity. 
During the whole period the government has been engag- 
ed with measures of defence or necessary aggression, which 
have left httle leisure to consider, or money to pioride 
the means of internal improvement. 

The preceding chapters of this Ilistory have narrated 
the wars in Madras and Bengal— the R 6 bUla wars — ^thc 
Mysore wars— the Maratta wars— the Java war— the Pin- 
darree war — the Burmese war— the Afgbin war— the 
Sindh war— the SiUi war— and the varioos minor wars 
that occurred in the course of Indian conquest. And yet 
most of the governors general bate been men to whom 
the blessings of peace, and (be claims of an industrial 
people, possessed far more attractions than the war policy 
pursued. Cornwallis — 31 uito — Amherst — ^AucUand — 
nardlngc — Dalhousic, wcreall by nature peace-governors. 
Stdl they were all arrested in their career of internal 
improvement, by the necessity of concentrating tbeir ef- 
forts on great sebemes of military organisation, for the 
subjection of 'enemies -who threatened tbo securitv of the 
frontier, and compelled goreroment to acquire new terri- 
tory if they did not wish to relinquish possession of the 
old. 

If some of these Wars might have been delnj-ed, few 
could hare been altogether avoided. The Bnglish in la^ 
dii Ota tiAi. Vi&t. 

^ which is sometimes said to have morLcd their career in 
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the East. They have been engs^ciin a continued struggle 
•which has paralysed the efforts of humane men, whose 
earnest desire was the domestic improvement of the 
country. Providence, however, has determined that tlie 
British empire in India should expand to its present do- 
minions. The whole Ilistory of India has been one of 
expansion — of acquisition : and it is only by so conslder- 
iiig'tbe fact that we can rightly estimate the much or the 
Uttle which the BrilUb conquerors of India would have 
done to promote the happiness of the people who inha- 
bit it. 

Slany great political problems are yet unsolved— 
many great social evils are ycjt uoreroedied. JIuch, doubt- 
less, has yet to be done, before the voice of complaint can 
be authoritatively called upon in the name of reason, (o 
be still. Unqualified commendslion in such a case would 
be os onrensouable as unqualified censure — not because 
It is uuqualidcd commendation of the Indian government, 
but because it is unqualified commendation of a terrestrial 
government, and therefore of one prone to all sorts of 
short comings, and liable to all hinds of error. If there 
were nothing more to be complained of there would be 
nothing more to be done. Kow, in India, it must be ac- 
knowledged that tlicrc is very much to be done. But in 
England also there is much to be done. The government 
of England is and has been a government of progress. 
Englishmen arc astonished at the evils which llicir fathers 
permitted, and.lhcfr eons will , be astonished at those 
which they arc now permitting. And yet generations of 
Englishmen have boasted, and the voice of ibc world has 
justified the boast, of the blessings of the British Con- 
stitution. M'c have not to consider whether this or that 
government has attmned perfection, hut whether it is 
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making reasonable efforts to approncli to it. ^VchaTo 
not merely to consider wlietlier the miss of tlie people 
arc posititely linppy -undeT any particwkr goTemment, 
but wbelbcr they are happier than tliey srerc fifty or 
twentv years ago nnilcT that goTcmment rrogmaiTc 
tmproTcment u all that we liaTC a riglit to erpect, and 
tliat TfiU be fontiil m tbc History of BnlwU rule in India • 
TLe Hogul emperors creeled some magnificent regal 
atructuies , but tbc people were subject to an timniitd 
despotism Tina might not be flu intolerable Cl il under 
A Wise and bbcral monatcli liVo AVbcr , bvit «i sdl tb&t 
line of hiuga from Ddber to Auningz b lUcrc wfts but one 
Akber Uis successor, whom the English found on the 
Mogul throne, was a fteblc eensuabst, ibroughoiit tlin 
country property was insecure, and life not held sacred. 
Tlicrc wis no supreme biwt no tribunal to wlucU fill 
could appeal mtli a certainty of obtaining justice On 
the cootrarj regal pleasure could at nuy tune set aside 
leg'll autlonfy and all iliosc lo any offices of power 
became irresponsible tyrants 

The luaurtouB sclfislmess of the Cmperora depressed 
and enfeebled the people The country, indeed, is atiU 
prostrated by that great curse of Mogul tyranny. It has 
never recovered from the corrupting inlluenccs of tho 
slavish fear which that great domination engendered, 
India owes much of the confirmed debasement of her 
morals to the Mogul It mav be that a conquered people 
are always more or less n false people — that it is not in 
the nature of men to be truthful with the yoke on their 
necks Hat the form of goverotuent observed, and the 
character of the reUgton professed by the conquerors, 
must always regulate the degree to which pohticsl pro<- 
•K«je 
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purposes , one oC is, lo pour the euligbleDedluo^- 
ledge md civilization, the arts end sciences of Europiv 
over tlie^nd, and thereby iroprore the condition of the 
people 

Such scntnnenfs vrould do honour to any Government , 
and it 13 most satisfactory to kaovr that each governoo- 
generfll irho his since held that distioguished office, has 
chec^hecl sicailac vievra , apd only been prevented from 
more fidly ginng effect to them, bv the unavoidable vrara 
in Tvhich each has been engaged, and the demands thes® 
have made on the resources of the empire 

hotvrithstaading the«c obstacles, howoer, some pro- 
gress has been made TTIule the attenuon of the Govem- 
ment has necessarily been chiefly given to the organiza- 
tion of an efbuent adnunistratiOQ for the r&attcrntoms 
it has recently annoicd, the gencnd interests of the empm 
hare sot been overlooked 

In each of the pre«ideDCics ednbational institutions 
have been estahhshed, u which the lughest branches of 
knowledge arc taught by competent men, who have ob- 
tained honours in the OmversiUes of England l^Iedical 
Colleges have also been commenced, where Hindu pupils 
have graduated after uudcigoing a searching and compre- 
hensive cxanunation The late Chief justice of Bombay 
declared bis conviction that " the ffinda ainrober of two 
thousand years is tenaiuating, and something like the 
same mental activity and thirst for truth is displaying 
itself as was seen at the TCwnd of letters in Europe, when 
thirty thou'and studeuU might be observed at a single 
university, jind submitting fti gjeat personal privation 
that they might cultivate their faculties ” The Govern- 
ratnt of India has certainly shown every disposiUon to 
foster and encourage tins intelleclmiJ, cultivation. 
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. Tlie electric telcgrapli has been ■widely introduced, 
end arrangements are in process for its extension till tLe 
retnotest prorinces sball share its advantages. ‘ , 

Private enterprise has been liberally encouraged in the 
formation of Railway Companies, througb whose agency 
the immense benefits of steam will soon be enjoyed 
thronghout India. 

An act has just come into operation by which the rates 
of postage have been reduced so os nearly to correspond 
with those current in England and America. A letter may 
be sent any distance for half an anna, and a book weighing 
aileen ounces transmitted to any part of India for two 
annas. 

The Lex Loci by which ■natives are exempted from the 
penal eoQseq.ucnces indicted by the Iliodu l;aw for a con* 
sclcotious change of their religion, must be regarded as a 
most importaot step towards the moral elevation of the 
people. 

Other legislative acts might be cited ns showing a 
similar enlightened regard for the improvement of the 
citU and social condition of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Especially should it be remembered that a govern- 
ment baa been established 'under which the poorest 
cnltivotor feels that be may live in security, without fear 
of being deprived of life or property by the lawlessness of 
tyrants great or small. 

Tlicre is hardly a native of India in the present day 
who docs not rejoice in the thought that there is no longer 
any power in the state that can order, under the influence 
sS ,Tiaaaw\s», Jwa? Alvs* xwiftwsit dclisuwer* Ax Aw-- 
trampled to death by elephants, ns was once the case. 
The poorest cooley is now entitled to nil the solemn form- 
aliUcs of a judicial trial ; and the punishment of death, by 
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purposes , one of ^Incli is, to pour tlic enltglilened know- 
ledge and omlization, the arts and sciences of Europe, 
O’ler Uie^ad, and thereby imptose the condition of the 
people 

Such sentimenla ■would do hononr to any Government • 
and it 13 most satisfactory to know that each gorernor- 
gcneral "who haa amcc held that distingnishcd office, has 
chensbed similar vieirs , apd only been prevented from 
more fully giving effect to them, bv the -nnaTOidable ■wars 
ID which each has been engaged, and the demands these 
have made on the resources of the empire 

rvotwithatanding these ohstacles, however, some pro- 
gress has been made, ^nule thealtenUon of the Govera- 
ment has necessarily been chiefly given to flic orgaaiz^- 
tiOQ of au eSueat admioistratjoo for the vast tcrrhoriea 
it hrs recently annexed, the geoend interests of the empirs 
have not been overlooked 

In each of the presideocies edn^ational institutions 
have been established, in which the highest branches of 
knowledge are taught by compefentiaeD, who have ob- 
tained hoDonrs in the Uiuversicies of England Slcihcd 
Colleges hare also been commenced, where Hindu pupds 
have graduated after undergoing a searching and compre- 
hensive cxanunation TJie late Chief justice of Bombay 
dechircd his conriction that ” the Hindu slumber of tvro 
tliousand years is terminating, and something like the 
same mental activity and thirst for truth is displaying 
itself as was seen at the revivid of letters in Europe, when 
thirty thousand students might be observed at a single 
university, and submitting to great personal privation 
that they might cultivate theip faculties ” The Govem- 
raeat Inffia bas ctrrtandy Bbown every disposition to 
foster and encourage thi# intcHectiud cultivation. 
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Tlie electric telograpli has been widely introdaced, 
Bpd arrangements are in pro^ss for its extension till the 
TCtnotest ptoriacea shall share its advatitagea. 

Private enterprise has been liberally cnconragcd in the 
formation of Railway Companies, tijroegh whose agency 
th® immense henehta of etcam will soon, he enjoyed 
throughout India. 

An act has Just come into operation by which the rates 
of postage ha^e been redoced ao as neatly to correspond 
with those current in England and America. A letter may 
he sent any distance for half an anna, and a booh weighing 
osteon onncea transmUted to any part of India ^or two 
annas. 

The lex Zoci hy which natives axe etempted from the 
penal conscfinences inflicted hy the nindn Law for a coa- 
sdenlious change of their religion, must be regarded as s 
most important step towards the moral elevation of the 
people. 

Other legislative acts might be cited as showing a 
Bunilar enlightened regard for the improvement of the 
dvU and social condition of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Especially should it be remenibered that a govem- 
ment has been rsfablisbed 'ondcr which the poorest 
.cnltivotor feels that he may live in scciirity, wiihont fear 
of being deprived of life or property by the lawlessness of 
tyrants great or small. 

There is hardly a native of India in the present day 
who does not rejoice in the thought that there is no longer 
any po^' er in the state tbat can order, under the influence 
of a gust of passion, even the trLeancst lahonrcv to ho ■ 
trampled to death by elephants, as was once the case. 
The poorest coolcy is now entitled to all the solemn form- 
alities of a judicial trial ; and tlm punishment of death, by 
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anity, byprcncliing loifaedil* hy iaching tLe young, 
liy giving to lOl the Bihle miA Chnstmn hooVs in their 
own toDgiips , by emlMTOUnng, in a word, to enlighten 
their tiniler«landmg<, to matract their ignorance, to con- 
Tinee their judgments and draw their hearts , so that 
they may become willing eonTerta and abide in the faith 
which they are pcrsaBjIcd lo embrace^ 

At the comiDcncenient of the year 185J, fifty years 
after the modern FngU»h ami American Societies had 
begun tbeir labours lu Ilindostan, and tbirtj years since 
they Imc been earned on in full efficiency, the Statioss 
at which the gospel is preached in India and Ceylon, are 
three hundred and thirteen in nnmber, and engage the 
scrrices of four hundrttl and/orly thrre lIiMionartes, be- 
longing to tweniytifo Vunmnry Seeiefies Of lht«e 
BJuaionatics, forlij^ight are ordotntd nattrta Assisted 
by oix hundr«d and mneiy-otght Aa/iee Preathera, they 
proclaim the word of God m the boraars and xsarLcts, 
not only at their Bcreral stations, but in the distncta 
around them They hare Ihna spread far and wide the 
doctnnes of Chn*tian\ty, and base made a con«iderable 
impression, eren upon the ooconrerted population They 
hare founded three hundred and fhtrfy-three naliee 
ehifrehea, eontatmng etffhteen thomand, /out-Aundred and 
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four hoys are mstrncteil tlirougli tlie medium of tbcir own 
\ ernaciilarJanguage, tonlMe^y-<^r^e hoarding schools, con- 
tamiDg two thousand, four hundred and fourteen hoys, 
chiefly Christian, who reside upon the nussionanes’ premis- 
es, and are trained up under their eye , and to one /tKHc?re^ 
and Ucenly’sxx aupenor day'seknoU, m which fourteen 
thousand. Jive hundred and sixty-tico hoys and students, are 
receiving a Bound $cnptural education, through the medi- 
um of the English language Their efforts in Temale 
Education embrace three hundred and fifty-four day 
schools, with eleven thousand, five hundred girls, and 
ninety-three hoarding schools, with two thousand, foicr 
hindfJid and fifty yirls, taught almost evclusivcly m the 
Vernacular languages The,BiBi.B has been wholly 
translated into ten languages, and^the new TestamcDt into 
fi\e other', not ^ecEoning the^ ^erampore Tcrsions In 
these ten languages a considerable Cimstmn literature 
has been produced, including from forty to fifty tracts, 
Buitahlc for distribution among tlic Hindu and Mussulman 
population Missionaries have al«o estabhshed md now 
maintain twenty five rniNxiNc estalUshnents 

By far the greater part of fins agency has been brought 
into opmtion during the last twentj years It is impos- 
sible to contemplate the high position which it occupies, 
and the results which it has already produced, without 
indulging the strongest expectations of its future perfect 
8uece<3 ”* 

• Rex J 'MoUna 


TUE FSD. 
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four lays are mstrncted tliroogli the medium of tlieir own 
Temacular language to wwrfy-tAw loardtn;) bcIiooIs, con- 
tninmg two thousand, four hundred and fourteen boys, 
clued) Clmstian, who reside upon tlic miasionanca* premis- 
es, and are trained up under thar eve , and to one hundred 
and twejitysix superior day-^chooU, in which fourteen 
thousand, ftte hundred and stxty-ttco boys and students, are 
receiving a sound Scnptural education, through the medi- 
um of the EngUah language Tbeir efforts in Female 
Education embrace three hundred and fifty-four day 
schools, with eleven thousand, five hundred girls, and 
ninety-three hoarding schools, with two thousand, four 
hiwlr*d and fifty girls, taught almost evcluaively in the 
Tcmacular languages TUe.BiBLi: has been wholly 
translated into languages, ao4,tbe new Testament into 
fite other", not SecVoning tlic Seramporc versions In 
these ten languages a considerable Christian literature 
has been produced, including from forty to fifty traets, 
siutable for distribution among the Hindu and Mussulman 
population JIisMonancs have nho established and now 
maintain tweutv fire trintinc ehtaihshnenU 

By far the greater part of this agency has been brought 
into operation during the last twenty years It is impos* 
Bible to contemplate the high position which it occupies, 
and the results wbichit has already produced, without 
indulging the strongest cxpectatious of its future perfect 
success ”* 

* Rev 3 Mvlteov 
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four loijs are instructed tlirougU tlie medium of tbeir own 
Vernacular language ; to ninety-three hoarding schools, con- 
taining Uco thousand, fattr hundred and fourteen hoys, 
cliiedy Christian, who reside upon tlic missionaries’ premis- 
es, and are trained up under their eye ; and to one hundred 
and Ucenty-sie superior dayschnoU, in which fourteen 
thousand, foe hntdredand sixly-tico hoys and students, are 
reeciring a sound Scriptuml education, through the medi- 
um of the English language. Their efforts in Female 
Education embrace three hundred and ffty-four day 
schools, with eteeen thousand, five hundred girls; and 
ninety-three hoarding schools, with two thousand, four 
hundred narf ffty girls, taught almost exclusively in the 
Vernacular languages. TLc»CiDt.E has heen wholly 
translated into im languages, and^thc new Testament into 
fite others, not Vchoniog tlic.^feramporc versions. In 
these ten languages a considerable Christum literature 
has been produced, including from forty to fifty tracts, 
suitable for distnbulton among the Hmdii and l^lnsoulmon 
population, Missionanrs have also established and now 
maintain twenty-five frinting eHalhshments. 

Ey far (he greater part of this agency has been brought 
into operation during the Inst twenty years. It is impos- 
sible to contemplate the high position which it occupies, 
and the results which it has already prodnjced, without 
indulging the strongest expectations of its future perfect 

8llCCC<S.*'* 

• Rev. J. AToUens. 


THE END. 



